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CEYLON, A TRADE FIELD OF THE ORIENT 


By Carro.i K. MICHENER 


view of American traders really is 

becoming world-wide is their grow- 
ing business in the British colonies of the 
Orient. This enterprise was artificially 
stimulated by war conditions, of course, 
and since then has had the added im- 
pulse supplied by the greatly increased 
buying power of oriental peoples; but 
with due attention the advantages gained 
are likely to remain permanent. 

Much, but scarcely too much, has been 
said about the increased capacity of the 
oriental to purchase foreign commodities. 
The Asiatic has always been a compara- 
tively impoverished creature, suffering 
from overcrowding and being able to 
satisfy little more than the barest re- 
quirements of living. Today, however, 
the American dollar, broadly speaking, is 


A FAIRLY good indication that the 


at a discount in the Asiatic market, just 
as European currencies are at a discount 
in America; hence it follows that the 
native buying power of India and China 
is greater now than before the war, when 
expressed in American dollars. John 
Chinaman’s financial condition among his 
neighbors may be relatively the same, 


but his string of cash will buy more of 
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Rockefeller’s kerosene than it did before 
the advent of the new conditions of ex- 
change. 

It follows, therefore, that the Orient 
is logically a good field for American ex- 
port. There are enthusiasts, also, who 
see in it a tremendous potential market 
for many years to come. China, perhaps, 
offers the greatest field, but no- doubt 
there is plenty of room even in the Brit- 
ish colonies, hitherto so nearly a monop- 
oly for the British trader. 

Ceylon has attracted particular atten- 
tion of late, due to the large volume 
of business done there by American ex- 
porters during the war. The imports and 
exports of Ceylon totaled $126,218,222 
in 1918, of which $10,903,738 remained 
as a trade balance in the colony’s favor. 
British possessions shared nearly fifty 
per cent of the total business, as com- 
pared with thirty per cent for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and twenty per cent for 
non-British countries. There was a de- 
creased value of exports to foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly noticeable in shipments to 
the United States and Russia. In the 





case of the United States the falling off 
was due to government trade restrictions 
incident to the war. These are no long- 
er operative, and the official figures for 
1919 are expected to show a much better 
record. The United States had only 
eleven per cent of Ceylon’s trade in 
1918, as compared with twenty-two per 
cent in 1917, eighteen per cent in 1916, 
and thirteen per cent in 1915. 

Japan, like the United States, shared 
in the advantages resulting from the 
limitation of British trade during the 
war, and built up a profitable business 
with Ceylon. It led all foreign coun- 
tries in supplying goods to the colony in 
1918, the value of these imports being 
$2,962,986, compared with $3,257,615 for 
1917. British India supplied goods, 
largely foodstuffs, to the value of $21,- 
958,220, compared with $9,289,925 worth 
furnished by the United Kingdom. Ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of Ceylon’s 
imports were supplied by British India 
and Burma, a large part of this business 
being done in rice, which the population 
of Ceylon imports in great quantities, in 
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spite of its own efforts to become self- 
sustaining in this staple food. 

Ceylon is an agricultural country, with 
a wide range of products. Being close 
to the equator, it has an equable climate, 
with but slight variation from one sea- 
son to another. The range of tempera- 
ture in a single day is also slight at sea 
level, though more pronounced at higher 
altitudes; the mean temperature at Co- 
lombo, the principal city, is eighty de- 
grees, In the upper hill zone the mean 
is as low as fifty-five. 

The seasons are determined by mon- 
which alternately, from 
northeast and southwest, in each direc- 
tion for about half the year. As a rule, 
the earlier part of each monsoon is wet, 
the later comparatively dry, the end of 
the northeast monsoon, which covers the 
period from January to March, being dis- 
tinguished in southwestern Ceylon as the 
“dry season.” 

Many new crops have been added to 
the large variety Mdigenous to the coun- 
try, the list now including coconuts, rice 
and other cereals, tea, rubber, cacao, 
citronella, tobacco, cardamoms, cinnamon, 
areca nuts, Palmyra plants, miscellane- 
ous fruits; and camphor. 
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Cinnamon was the chief item of ex- 
port trade from Ceylon until about one 
hundred years ago. It was under gov- 
ernment monopoly until 1840. Other 
crops later superseded it in importance, 
coffee following it, and in turn being 
largely supplanted by rubber. There has 
been a continual planting of coconut 
trees, the area devoted to this product 
now exceeding that of all others. 

In the early historic period of the 
island the agricultural industry centered 
in the production of rice, which was cul- 
tivated entirely in the dry northern and 
eastern plains. So long as dependence 
was placed upon rainfall there was only 
one crop a year, and: this one often a 
failure, due to the uncertainties of pre- 
cipitation. Irrigation was undertaken at 
an early period, however, by means of 
tanks or artificial lakes in which the rain- 
fall was stored. Most of the dry zone 
was brought under cultivation by this 
means, and became the seat of a large 
population. 

The invasion of a conquering race from 
the Asiatic mainland, the Tamils, re- 
sulted in the evacuation of the irrigated 
district by its original inhabitants, who 
were driven southward into the wet zone, 
where it was necessary to cultivate rice 
on terraces high up on the slopes of 
the mountains. 

The invaders contented themselves with 
the dry zone, but allowed the irrigation 
system to decline. When the Portu- 
guese landed in Ceylon during the six- 
teenth century they found a wasteful 
system of cultivation which still prevails 
to a considerable extent. It consists in 
felling the small trees in the forested 
areas, burning off the dead wood, and 
cultivating a crop for two or three years 
on the land thus exposed, which of course 
is rich in plant food, partly because of 
the long growth of the forest upon it, 
and partly by the effect of the burning, 
which reduces the number of the or- 
ganisms in the soil that are inimical to 
nitrification. After two or three years 
the land becomes so weedy that it is less 
trouble to prepare a new area and leave 
the old to grow up to scrub forest again. 

In the course of the Portuguese, and 
later the Dutch, period, agriculture made 
little progress. Cinnamon, areca nuts, 
and other ‘exportable products came 
largely from wild or semi-wild trees. In 
the latter part of the Dutch régime, 
however, the cultivation of cinnamon and 
coffee was undertaken, and there was 
vigorous planting of coconuts and an 
increased cultivation of rice, which prob- 
ably was a result of a growth of popula- 
tion incident to the stimulated agricul- 
ture. 

There was a great rush to develop 
coffee-growing by the British, shortly 
after the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the forests largely gave way 
to plantations which yielded the main ex- 
port staple until about 1880, when the 
plants were fatally attacked by a coffee- 
leaf disease. Coffee plantations there- 
fore were devoted to other crops, first 
cinchona, and later tea, which in recent 
years has been largely supplemented by 
rubber. At the same time there was an 
increasing cultivation of such crops as 
cacao, cardamoms and coconuts. 

Coconuts are cultivated in large estates 
in the western and southern coun- 


try, while every native garden, however 
small, contains a few palms, which are 
of almost universal use for food, drink, 
building, utensils, oil, and other necessi- 
ties. There are large exports to other 
countries of copra, the dried kernel of 
the nut, from which the oil is pressed; 
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coconut oil, desiccated coconut for con- 
fectionery, coconut fiber or coir, and 
nuts. 

Nearly three-quarters of a_ million 
acres are devoted to rice, which is grown 
in small fields, terraced to suit the slopes. 
The methods of cultivation are primi- 
tive, and the return of the crop is very 
poor, probably on the average not ex- 
ceeding eightfold. 

Tea and rubber are the most impor- 
tant export crops, the amount of the 
former leaving the country annually be- 
ing above one hundred and eighty mil- 
lion pounds, and of the latter, normally, 
about seventy million pounds, The total 
exports of Ceylon rubber in 1918 were 
only 50,934,640 pounds, valued at $22,- 
226,268, as compared with 75,781,401 
pounds, valued at $44,543,785 in 1917, 
showing a decrease of one-third in quan- 
tity and one-half in value. The exports 
of rubber were smaller in 1918, in fact, 
than in any previous year since 1914, The 
United States and United Kingdom take 
over ninety per cent of Ceylon’s crude 
rubber. Restrictions imposed by the 
United States on rubber, allowing only 
twenty-five thousand tons per quarter to 
be imported from overseas, explain the 
reduced shipments to America. The fall- 
ing off in exports to the United King- 
dom was due partly to rubber being re- 
moved from the priority list, and also to 
a policy on the part of rubber companies 
to restrict crops. 

The quantity of tea shipped from Cey- 
lon in 1918 was less than in any previous 
year since 1908, one hundred and eighty- 
one million pounds having been export- 
ed, compared with one hundred and 
ninety-five million in 1917, two hundred 
and three million in 1916, and two hun- 
dred and fifteen million in 1915, a.record 
year. Shipments to the United King- 
dom were under the supervision of the 
Ceylon tea commissioner, representing 
the British food controller in London, 
who requisitioned fifty per cent of Cey- 
lon’s entire output. No private ship- 
ments were allowed. Unofficial esti- 
mates of the 1919 tea crop place it at 
about two hundred million pounds. 

The coconut trade was seriously affect- 
ed by the war, although some improve- 
ment was shown in 1918. The total value 
of all coconut products exported im 1918 
amounted to slightly over $11,500,000, 
against $11,000,000 in 1917, and $16,681,- 
000 in the record year of 1913. Ship- 
ments of coconut oil, copra and coco- 
nuts showed good increases over the two 
previous years, while those of desiccated 
coconut showed decreases. 

Coconut oil production in 1918 was 
more nearly normal than during any 
previous year since the beginning of the 
war, the quantity exported being 527,481 
hundredweight, valued at $5,091,189, as 
compared with 434,699 hundredweight, 
valued at $3,270,505, in 1917. 

The value of cacao exports in 1918 was 
$763,119. Shipments to Australia, the 
Philippines and Japan showed good in- 
creases, while consignments to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom decreased, owing to im- 
port restrictions. 

Consular reports indicate that the cul- 
tivation of cinnamon has become more 
profitable, and that the tendency to de- 
crease the planted area, especially in fa- 
vor of rubber, was less marked during 
the past year. Notwithstanding the 
United States import restrictions, ex- 
ports increased in 1918, compared with 
the previous year. Quills represented 
approximately seventy per cent of the 
total cinnamon exported, the remainder 
being chips. Cinnamon is grown on the 


sandy soil of the southwestern coast, and 
prepared by peeling off the bark and 
roHing it up- The growth of this spice 
has been practically a monopoly of Cey- 
lon for a long period. 

The tobacco grown in Ceylon is coarse 
and rank, and finds no European mar- 
ket. It is a considerable item of ex- 
port, however, the returns in 1918 being 
$288,351. An American tobacco expert 
is in the employ of the Ceylon agricul- 
tural department, and good results are 
said to be forthcoming in the improve- 
ment of the quality of Ceylon’s plant, 
which goes chiefly to India in the form 
of cigars and chewing tobacco. 

Areca nuts, Palmyra palms and the 
other smaller crops are cultivated in a 
more casual manner, the marked feature 
of native agriculture being the inter- 
mixture of crops, by which some of the 
advantages of rotation are _ obtained. 
The government is now encouraging the 
planting of larger areas in food prod- 
ucts. Manioc, plantains and maize are 
being more largely cultivated. An in- 
creased production of rice is practically 
imperative, in view of recent shortages 
of this staple food. 

For the cultivation of rice, irrigation 
is a necessity, as the plant grows satis- 
factorily only in a few inches of water, 
and sufficient rainfall is not available 
even in the wettest parts of the island. 
In the dry zone the irrigation works at- 
tain considerable magnitude. The ancient 
tank system is being restored and im- 
proved. 

Tradition says that the first of these 
tanks was built in 504 B.C. The system 
adopted in constructing them was to 
erect earthen dams across a valley to 
hold back the water during the rainy 
season. As masonry was not employed, 
only those streams could be dammed that 
ran dry for a part of the year. The 
embankment was provided with a spill, 
and from near its ends canals were made 
to carry the water down into the fields 
below. Another dam was built some dis- 
tance down the valley, forming a tank 
into which the waste water from the area 
irrigated by the first tank could flow, 
this expedient being repeated indefinitely. 

At first the tanks were comparatively 
independent of* one another, but later 
several large reservoirs were constructed 
near the upper ends of some of. the prin- 
cipal valleys, and the flow from them was 
of great volume. The water thus stored 
was carried by canals across the heads 
of the tributary valleys, its distribution 
being controlled more or less at will. 

The dimensions of some of the re- 
stored tanks will give an idea of the 
size of these ancient irrigation works. 
A famous one known as Kalawewa oc- 
cupies an area of 4,425 acres, and has a 
depth at the spill of twenty-two feet. 
The modern spill is six hundred feet 
long. Other tanks cover areas varying 
from two thousand to four thousand 
acres. 

In the hill country, every valley and 
open plain capable of tillage is made ‘to 
yield its crops of grain, and the steep 
slopes are cut into terraces, on which are 
seen waving patches of green rice watered 
by mountain streams, conducted by 
means of channels ingeniously éarried 
round the spurs of the hills and along 
the face of declivities, sometimes by 
bamboo aqueducts. These works bear 
witness to the patience, industry and skill 
of the natives. Through the extension 
of irrigation works and the building of a 
railway, it is hoped to increase rice cul- 
ture sufficiently to reduce the large im- 
ports now necessary from India, amount- 
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ing to nearly ten million bushels an- 
nually, 

Other cereals imported by Ceylon in- 
clude beans, oats and peas. Very little 
flour is consumed, since it is rarely usc:| 
outside the foreign population. Half 
million dollars would cover the averay« 
annual expenditure on this item. ‘T) 
sugar importation of 1918 amounted to 
$2,323,928. Other articles of food ani 
drink appearing in the list. of imporis 
include bacon, beer and ale, butter, cof- 
fee, confectionery, currystuffs, fish, fruit, 
ham, frozen meat, preserved milk, onion, 
potatoes, sesame seeds, wine and spirits. 

There is a large trade in cotton textiles, 
most of which are supplied by Greit 
Britain. The market for motor-cars has 
not been greatly developed, but in India 
American cars have appeared in greit 
numbers during the past year. Accori- 
ing to British press reports, Bombay his 
been flooded with them, in a determined 
effort to meet the British competition. 
The senior trade commissioner of Gret 
Britain in India summarizes the situ:- 
tion as follows: 

“The United States is still competing 
with us very keenly in hardware, iro: 
and steel, bolts and nuts, hoops a 
strips, nails, rivets and washers, wroug' 
tubes, pipes and fittings, bars and chan- 
nels. The imports of American electric: 
machinery of late have exceeded those 0 
British, and in general machinery a. 
mill work are running us very clo 
America holds the market in motor-c: 
and parts, and her competition in pro 
visions and cigarettes is serious. It 
also noteworthy that the imports 
printing paper from the United States 
exceed those from the United Kingdon 
by more than four times.” 

The largest share in Ceylon’s imports 
of metals and metal ware in 1918 \ 
taken by the United States, these repre- 
senting thirty-two per cent in val 
against thirty-one and a half per cen 
from Burma, twenty-four and a half per 
cent from the United Kingdom, and six 
and a half per cent from Japan. In 19 
the United Kingdom furnished nea: 
forty per cent of the value and the Unit 
ed States only thirteen per cent. | 
principal imports from the United States 
in 1918, in the order of value, were 
follows: hoop iron, $483,068; nails and 
rivets, $141,780; cast steel, $63,232; hard- 
ware, $60,916; galvanized barbed wire, 
$41,369. Japan’s largest item of import 
consisted of hardware to the value of 
$51,770. 

Considerable kerosene and gasoline is 
exported from the United States to ( 
lon, the half million gallons sent out in 
1918 representing a considerable falling 
off from the normal quantity. The chicf 
sources of Ceylon’s supply of these oils 
are Borneo and Sumatra. 

Of the conditions and prospects of 
American trade with Ceylon, the Ameri- 
can consul at Colombo writes to the S| 
department: 

“The high cost of practically all im- 
ported goods applies to Ceylon as well 
as to other parts of the world. During 
the war many classes of American gov!s 
entered Ceylon which before were eitiicr 
unknown or not favorably known. Min- 
eral oil products, certain classes of | 
chinery, toilet articles, footwear, and | 
a lesser extent American automobi 
were imported into Ceylon before ‘he 
war, and are now well established; | 
many other kinds of American gov(s 
should also continue to hold a fair shire 
of the Ceylon market. Among such goods 
may be mentioned hardware and other 

(Continued on page 1185.) 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST FLOUR 

Every step on the long road of the 
\merican export flour trade since the 
first flour shipment was sent abroad has 
heen marked by opposition. Everything 
possible has been done to expedite the 
export of wheat, and every possible fa- 
cility has been given it, while every pos- 
sible stumbling-block has been placed in 
the way of the export of flour, and 
nothing has been left undone that would 
serve to discourage it. 

It would seem as if there had been and 
still is a huge and continuing conspiracy 
of all the agencies required to move flour 
»erseas for the express purpose of kill- 

ig the export flour trade, while the same 
conspirators joined with enthusiasm and 
rejoicing to get the wheat out of the 
country in the speediest and cheapest 
ay. 

Of course no such conspiracy actually 
exists, but it might as well be in exist- 
ence, with the declared and open inten- 
‘(ion of making impossible the export of 
, so far as practical results are 
concerned, Is it stupid prejudice or 
sheer ignorance that fails to recognize 
the great national benefit in the export of 

e manufactured product rather than of 
the raw material, or do both ignorance 

id prejudice combine to inspire every 

e, except the exporting miller himself, 
to think always, invariably and _per- 
sistently, in terms of wheat instead of 
flour, and to act accordingly ? 

Had American flour been given one- 
quarter of the advantages freely proffered 
\merican wheat in the export trade dur- 
ing the past half century, the entire crop 
of the United States would now be 
ground into flour by its own mills, but 
whenever any advantages were offered or 

ny improved facilities afforded, it has 
invariably been to the encouragement of 
the movement of wheat. Flour for export 
has been obliged to fight its way against 
intense competition abroad and senseless 
unfriendliness at home. Those who 
should have helped it on its way have 
done their utmost to hinder it, through a 
strange perversity of inclination which 
turned against flour and toward wheat. 
he inland carriers, the American rail- 
ways, are traditionally favorable to the 
sport of wheat rather than flour. They 
Ti 


ur 


: built terminal elevators and have 
vided every facility for the move- 
nent of wheat for export, stubbornly re- 
sing similar treatment for flour. In 
rate-making, wheat always gets the bene- 
fit, flour invariably receives the handicap. 
The object seems to be to get the wheat 
away from the mills and out of the coun- 
try. This appears to be the prime con- 
sideration of all carriers, both inland and 
If a new route is to be developed, 
the argument in its favor is the reduction 
in the cost of transporting wheat, not 
flonr 


( 
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ocean, 


Ocean carriers are even more pro- 
hovnced in their opposition to the en- 
co\ragement of flour than the railways. 
For this there is, at least, a reason; most 
of them are British-owned and their 
home influence is strongly in favor of 
importing wheat rather than flour. The 
history of the export flour trade abounds 
in instances of rank discrimination 
against flour on the part of steamship 
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lines; outrageous delays in transport, 
preposterous bills of lading, rank deliv- 
eries, and a settled policy of rates unfair 
to the manufactured product. 

Loading facilities are freely given to 
wheat, but today, when there exists an 
equally effective system for loading flour, 
one that will make the process simple and 
inexpensive, there apparently is not a 
steamship line possessing sufficient enter- 
prise or sufficient willingness to encour- 
age the export of flour to offer millers 
the same facilities given wheat exporters 
without question, notwithstanding that 
such action onthe part of an individual 
line would give it a practical monopoly 
in the ocean transport of flour. 

Somehow the export of flour seems 
to be regarded as a national menace by 
the public, and the agencies of transpor- 
tation reflect the common view. The 
United States Shipping Board, instead 
of taking a broad and enlightened posi- 
tion on the subject, contents itself with 
conforming to tradition, and upholds an 
ocean rate which discriminates against 
flour and in favor of wheat. 

A very great opportunity exists for 
American flour abroad, but, in order that 
it may be realized, American exporting 
millers must have some co-operation; 
they must be given an equal chance with 
American wheat exporters, both in rates 
of freight and in facilities. 

Wheat exports itself. Such countries 
as India, Egypt, Russia and Roumania 
can export wheat. Any country that 
raises it can sell it abroad. It requires 
a different kind of civilization, a higher 
type of industrial development, to create 
a foreign flour market. American flour 
represents, not only the ability of Ameri- 
can soil to raise good wheat, but also the 
ability of the American miller to grind 
it into good flour and sell it on its merits 
in the face of the keenest competition. 

Exports of wheat mean nothing except 
that one country has a surplus which 
another country is anxious to buy. It 
returns to the exporting country only 
the cost of production and inland car- 
riage. Exports of flour mean that, plus 
cost of production and inland carriage, 
the exporting country has received the 
cost of labor in grinding, the return on 
capital employed in manufacture, and 
has also retained the by-products of the 
wheat ground. 

Wheat exporting is a crude and pri- 
meval traffic, returning to the producer 
of the grain the minimum of profit. 
Flour exporting is merchandising, by 
which, in the end, all concerned are bene- 
fited, the farmer, the miller, the mill 
operative, the inland carrier and the 
ocean carrier. Even the domestic con- 
sumer secures an advantage, in that the 
larger production of the exporting mills 
enables him to buy his flour cheaper. 


“Incidentally, the retention of the by- 


product of wheat lessens the cost of 
stock food, thereby benefiting the stock- 
raiser and the dairy farmer; even the 
chicken and egg market gains by it. 
Thus, instead of opposing and handi- 
capping by every known means the ex- 
port of flour, all the agencies and inter- 
ests concerned should rightly encourage 
its development and actually discourage 
the exportation of wheat. Such a broad- 





minded and intelligent policy might rea- 
sonably be expected in a country as in- 
dustrially progressive and alert as the 
United States. On the contrary, the very 
forces which should be able to perceive 
and willing to act upon such an obvious 
basis of reasoning are the very ones 
which in the past and at present com- 
bine stupidly to make the export of flour 
difficult, and render the export of wheat 
so easy as to be automatic. Against such 
a dogged and determined attitude, the 
American exporting miller finds it most 
difficult and discouraging to contend. 


RECOGNIZING A LOST FRIEND 

In considering the various causes for 
the unprecedentedly dull flour business 
of the weeks just past, millers in general 
seem to have paid little or no attention 
to one recently changed element in the 
market situation which has undoubtedly 
had much to do with the scarcity of buy- 
ing orders. The Grain Corporation has 
ceased to influence the market, and it is 
rather significant that, since it discon- 
tinued operations three months ago, there 
has not been a single week of real ac- 
tivity in flour-selling. 

The dullness which has since prevailed 
is not, of course, by any means wholly 
due to the demise of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, but, both directly and indirectly, 
the government agency had much to do 
with maintaining flour sales at a reason- 
ably constant level. It did this both by 
being itself a heavy purchaser of flour, 
and by so stabilizing prices against any 
sharp decline, on the basis of the Lever 
act, that flour-buyers were at no time 
afraid to come into the market. 

The Grain Corporation’s flour-buying 
was of two types: for domestic resale 
and for export. The domestic part of 
the business was, of course, more or less 
fictitious in character; by interposing a 
new agency between the mill and the con- 
sumer, it greatly increased the apparent 
amount of buying and selling done, with- 
out actually adding anything to the quan- 
tity of flour consumed. Two things, how- 
ever, it did accomplish: it provided a 
purchaser with practically unlimited 
capital ready to come into the market at 
any time; and it supplied a welcome out- 
let for the product of the millers of soft 
winter wheat. 

As for the Grain Corporation’s pur- 
chases for export, it still remains to be 
seen how much these really mean to the 
trade. The fact that during the three 
fiscal years from July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1920, the nation’s flour exports were 
by far the largest on record, is significant, 
but not conclusive; it is yet to be seen 
what the millers can do without: the ex- 
istence of any government intermediary. 
With buying conditions abroad, however, 
what they were and to a considerable ex- 
tent still are, it is reasonable to assume 
that the millers owed no inconsiderable 
share of their foreign shipments of sixty- 
eight million barrels of flour in the past 
three years to the activity of the Grain 
Corporation. 

In its indirect influence on flour sales 
through the stabilization of prices, the 
Grain Corporation was, of course, mere- 
ly the agency whereby the Lever act was 
made operative. That act, however, 
would undoubtedly have lost much of its 
effectiveness if the Grain Corporation 
had not done its work so ably. A year 
ago flour sales were exceptionally heavy, 
simply because buyers had confidence in 
the Grain Corporation’s ability to pro- 
tect them against losses due to unfore- 
seen price declines. Today the market is 
inactive, largely because the price of the 
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December option points to ea decline 
against which flour-buyers can see no 
protection whatever. : 

The milling industry is thankful with- 
out qualification that the period of gov- 
ernment control is over, and even if it 
has hard battles to fight, it prefers to do 
so on the basis of unshackled private . 
initiative; but as time permits it to take 
a clearer view of the past, it is recogniz- 
ing more and more distinctly how much 
it was indebted to those who had in charge 
the direction of the Grain Corporation’s 
policies. 

The steady market for flour is a con- 
spicuous illustration. The Grain Corpo- 
ration may or may not have actually in- 
creased the amount of American flour 
milled and consumed, but unquestionably 
it maintained the level of flour-buying 
with a freedom from seasonal inactivity 
which makes the market conditions of 
the past weeks stand out sharply by con- 
trast. If the life of the government 
agency had been further continued, the 
effect on both the industry and the public 
would undoubtedly have been bad, for 
American business was never designed 
to require governmental leading-strings; 
but it is almost equally certain that far 
more flour would have been ground and 
sold in July and August than was actual- 
ly the case. 

The Grain Corporation has become a 
matter of history, but the complete sig- 
nificance of its work is not yet under- 
stood. It is, therefore, desirable that 
those who, from time to time, were in- 
clined to chafe under its restraints, and to 
disapprove of its policies, should learn 
the full measure of its real service to 
them. Three months of extraordinary 
dullness in the flour market, synchroniz- 
ing exactly with the discontinuance of 
the Grain Corporation’s work, suggest 
one way in which Mr. Barnes’s organiza- 
tion was of material assistance to the 
milling industry, and indicate a benefit 
for which, at the time, gratitude was 
seldom expressed or even felt. 


RAIL RATES AND POLICIES 

Reports from nearly all sections of the 
country indicate that, although the short- 
age of freightcars still presents, on the 
whole, the most serious problem which 
the milling industry is required to face, 
conditions are growing better rather than 
worse. The most urgent needs are being 
cared for, and the enormous demands 
made by the crop movement are finding 
the railroads able to do rather more than 
was expected. There is still a spread of 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a bushel 
between cash wheat and the December 
option, much of which is doubtless at- 
tributable to uncertainty as to rail de- 
liveries, but this spread is only about half 
of what it was a short time ago. A 
recent announcement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission stated that the 
average freightcar mileage per day in 
the United States had gone up from 21.5 
miles last summer to 25.2 this year, a 
gain which, the Commission estimates, is 
equivalent to adding 407,620 freightcars 
to the country’s supply. 

It is, of course, entirely out of the 
question for the railroads at once to sup- 
ply equipment commensurate with the 
nation’s needs. Both time and money 
are required for the building of freight- 
cars, or even for the repair of the thou- 
sands of more or less disabled cars now 
being used with only partial efficiency. 
The policy of the government during the 
period of federal control is partly re- 
sponsible for this shortage of rolling 
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stock, but it must be remembered that 
conditions were exceedingly bad during 
the three or four years just prior to the 
government’s action in taking over the 
operation of the roads. Very few rail- 
roads were able to run at a profit, and 
still fewer were able to borrow money 
in sufficient amounts to keep their equip- 
ment up to the rapidly mounting re- 
quirements. 

The recently granted increase in rates, 
both passenger and freight, is the first 
step in the direction of a more reason- 
able system. Directly, of course, it is not 
responsible for such improvement as has 
already been shown in the freight serv- 
ice; but it must be remembered that the 
period of greatest danger is not now, 
heavy as the crop movement demands 
are, but in the late autumn and winter. 
The analogy of past years shows that the 
months from December through March 
form the period when freightcar scarcity 
is most likely to make serious trouble, 
and before December arrives it is more 
than probable that the effect of the new 
rates will begin to make itself felt. 

This will presumably happen, not sim- 
ply by giving the railroads more money 
to spend on equipment, but by materially 
curtailing the amount of unnecessary 
travel and freight shipment. It is com- 
monly stated that the volume of superflu- 
ous passenger travel this spring and sum- 
mer has been greater than ever before. 
The sharply increased rates will almost 
certainly cut down this national luxury 
of rushing more or less aimlessly from 
place to place, thereby setting free loco- 
motives, coal and, above all, men, for the 
operation of freight service. 

A more significant effect of the higher 
rates will presumably be the curtailment 
of unnecessary freight shipments. The 
best illustration is to be found in the 
pleasure-automobile industry. Already 
the restriction of credit is having a 
marked effect in reducing the sales and, 
consequently, the shipments, of motor- 
cars; people who, a few months ago, were 
able to borrow money readily for the 
purchase of new cars are now finding 
that their bankers regard such invest- 
ments with disfavor. The advanced 
freight rates, by putting up the retail 
price of automobiles, will undoubtedly 
have a further influence in shutting off 
purchases. Automobiles are exceedingly 
bulky, and, as a rule, they are shipped 
in good boxcars, of a type suitable for 
grain or flour shipments. The effect of 
reducing the number of motor-cars 
shipped, as applied to the milling or any 
other essential industry, is obvious. 

Back of the immediate question of 
rates and car supply, however, is the very 
much larger one, suggested by Mr. 
Hoover in his recent speech at Minne- 
apolis, of a national policy which shall 
render the country’s transportation fa- 
cilities adequate to its needs. This is a 
matter, not simply for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but for the whole 
nation to consider. Unfortunately, the 
only way in which the people can take 
definite action is through Congress, and 
the prospect of prompt and intelligent 
legislation with regard to railroads is by 
no means bright. 

Three things appear at present to be 
most urgent in solving the transporta- 
tion problem. First, the country’s re- 
quirements must be so adjusted as to 
avoid, wherever possible, the condensa- 
tion of shipments within a few months 
of each year. This need has been pointed 
out clearly by Mr. Hoover, with special 
reference to the bituminous coal produc- 
tion. It is manifestly uneconomical to 
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make provision for handling a peak load 
of shipments if part of the equipment 
so provided is to lie idle for months at 
a time. In the grain trade and milling 
industry much has been accomplished in 
the direction of equalizing shipments 
throughout the year; but when the mills 
are grinding and shipping close to one 
hundred per cent of capacity in the au- 
tumn months, and a bare forty per cent 
in the spring, as was the case last year, 
it is evident that the seasonal burden laid 
on the railroads presents a serious han- 
dicap to uniformly efficient service. 

This matter of correlating the coun- 
try’s actual production with its trans- 
portation facilities will necessarily in- 
volve years of careful labor, and the de- 
sired results can be brought about only 
by slow degrees. All that Congress can 
do, at least for the present, is to provide 
for a thorough investigation of existing 
conditions, and to suggest, through the 
agency of a competent board of experts, 
methods whereby private enterprise may 
more effectually distribute its shipments 
so as to avoid alternating periods of 
overstrain and comparative idleness. 

The second requirement, already in 
part met by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is for an adequate railroad 
clearing-house. Much of the recent im- 
provement in the freightcar situation al- 
ready noted is due to the efforts of the 
Commission in getting empty cars where 
they are most urgently needed, and the 
lack of any such effective co-ordinating 
agency was largely responsible for the 
periodic car shortages which existed in 
the years before the war. It is not, 
however, safe to leave this matter wholly 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which already has powers 
far in excess of those originally intend- 
ed. During the war a special board of 
railroad executives was created to deal 
with most of the technical questions of 
operation; and since, from the national 
standpoint, the railroads constitute a 
single vast system, it seems essential that 
the anti-trust and anti-combination laws 
should be so far forgotten as to permit, 
and indeed to require, the railroads to 
unite for the solution of problems which 
are common to all of them. 

Finally, provision must be made for 
the expansion and development of the 
railroads in accordance with the coun- 
try’s needs. It has been overwhelmingly 
demonstrated that private initiative and 
competition are essential to any sort of 
adequate transportation system in the 
United States, but it is equally clear that 
the people cannot leave this private en- 
terprise absolutely without either re- 
straint or assistance. Heretofore the in- 
fluence of the government has been al- 
most wholly repressive: the railroads 
have been restricted as to rates and dic- 
tated to as-to expenditures. Doubtless 
much of this was essential to the public 
welfare, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in performing the functions 
of a policeman, has often seemed to 
ignore the fact that it was established 
to improve, not to impair, the nation’s 
transportation. The government must 
continue to protect the public interest, 
but it cannot do this effectively merely 
by saying to the railroads, “Thou shalt 
not.” It must not only discover what 
improvements and enlargements are es- 
sential, but it must see to it that the 
railroads are actually enabled to do the 
work required of them. 

The recent increase in rates is a step 
in the right direction, but there remains 
a long distance yet to go. The future of 
the milling industry is so closely bound 


up with that of the railways that every 
miller can benefit himself, his industry 
and his country by giving careful con- 
sideration to the problem of the rail- 
roads, on the basis of his personal ex- 
perience, and by making that experience 
and consideration available to the men 
who will frame the laws whereby alone 
definite action can be taken. 


IDLE WATERWAYS 

While the railways of the country 
groan under an impossible burden, the 
waterways drowse indolently at their in- 
significant tasks, or glide playfully to 
the sea with no commercial responsibility 
whatever. This is a state of affairs too 
well known to startle any one, and seem- 
ingly of too little public interest to 
arouse much more than a shrug of in- 
difference. No one will deny that the 
waterways are not properly utilized, and 
no one will dispute the statement that 
it is a gross national extravagance to 
allow them to go unused, but few seem 
willing to do anything about it. 

Eloquent convention oratory has flowed 
on the subject, ponderous editorials have 
appeared in the public press, waterway 
associations have been born and buried 
after loquacious and ineffective lives, and 
congressional pork barrels have been 
periodically despoiled, yet the result is 
practically nil. The subject, in fact, has 
become so hackneyed as to share the un- 
timeliness of war propaganda or the dis- 
repute of perpetual motion. Yet it is an 
issue that will not down, and which the 
slow and inevitable pressure of economic 
law is sure to settle eventually, in spite 
of the childish apathy of a people that 
usually recognizes and anticipates so well 
its economic interests. 

He who would journey upon the Mis- 
sissippi River today from Minneapolis 
to St. Louis has little choice of public 
conveyance other than a clamboat or a 
canoe. His father or his grandfather 
found it possible to make the trip in 
river steamers that were palaces of lux- 
ury for the period in which they were 
afloat. The vision of the majestic water- 
way to the present-day voyager carries 
a melancholy suggestion. In spite of the 
beneficent inefficiency of the congres- 
sional pork barrel, many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of improvements are visible. 
The channel is kept dredged to a proper 
depth, and it is marked by day and light- 
ed by night for ships that are faithless 
to the tryst. On the banks of the river 
labor the freight trains that for many 
years have been inadequate for their 
tasks, while the indolent waterway, ca- 
pable of bearing a burden infinitely 
greater, carries upon its sleepy bosom a 
lonely flatboat with a crew of one and a 
cargo of half a dozen catfish. 

This picture, of course, does not rep- 
resent so exactly the condition of Mis- 
sissippi River shipping below St. Louis, 
though it would be no great exaggera- 
tion; and it would scarcely be disputed, 
in any case, that no inland waterway in 
the United States, save perhaps the 
Great Lakes, is given proper employ- 
ment. 

It is difficult to find a logical reason 
for the idle watercourses. The railroads 
long since have ceased to manifest any 
active opposition to the restoration of a 
greater volume of water traffic. The 
federal statutes are encumbered by 
voluminous chapters of legislation de- 
signed to nourish and encourage inland 
water freightage, and the national ledg- 
ers show the expenditure of a vast treas- 
ure, some of it unwisely, but much of it 
effectively, to make such traffic possible. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
evidenced its entire willingness to govern 
rates so that water routes may profitably 
compete with railroads. 

This is a day of large-scale operations, 
and undoubtedly it is for lack of thor- 
ough and extended organization with an 
ample capital behind it that river traffic 
has languished. The government has at- 
tempted to supply such an organization 
in its Mississippi barge service, which it 
hopes to turn over to a private successor; 
in the meantime this experiment in large- 
scale operation is being carried on at 
considerable public expense, and no pri- 
vate enterprise seems to be crowding 
forward for a chance to take over the 
business. 

Theoretically it has been demonstrated 
that there is plenty of low-grade traffic 
that could and should be handled by 
water, and the arguments in this respect 
are too familiar to require rehearsing 
The material aspects of the problem, 
therefore, seem to center about the sup- 
ply of boats to carry it, and the need 
of terminals sufficiently practical and 
commodious to invite it to the wate: 
routes, Much is expected in this direc 
tion from the transportation act, and 
from the more recent merchant marin 
act of 1920, which charges the executiv: 
government, through the Secretary ot 
War, with investigation of the subject o1 
water terminals, directing that he confe 
with waterway communities and mak: 
Congress and to 
other government bureaus regarding such 
terminal projects as he may deem neces 
sary in the economic development of 
waterway traffic. 

Obviously, one of the chief handicaps 
to river transport must always be found 
in the necessity for rehandling at_ th 
waterfront. 
dlings are required where one is neces 
sary by all-rail. The manufacturer who 
now disposes of his product by loading 


recommendations to 


In many cases three hai 


it, on his own siding, into a car destined 
directly to the purchaser, must find 
compensating inducement in much lowe: 
tariffs, as well as in vastly improved tet 
minal facilities at. the waterfront, befor 
he will undertake enthusiastically any ex 
tensive transportation by inland 
routes. 

With the element of direct shipment 


such 


in view, there is a particularly attractive 
outlook in the project for a Great Lakes- 
Tidewater route, to be brought about hy 
deepening the Welland Canal and i 
proving the channel of the St. Lawrence 
River. 
of miles to the length of the United 
States and Canadian seaboard, and make 
what would virtually be Atlantic ports 
out of such cities as Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Buf- 
falo and the Canadian harbors on ilie 
Great Lakes. Ocean freighters would 
call at these ports just as they now ‘lo 
at New York and Baltimore. 

Rehandling of freight at the water 
front should not prove to be a serious 
obstacle, however; in fact, there is no 
reason to conclude that there is «1 
obstacle to the increase of water tra lic 
that has not its logical and not too diili- 
cult solution. 

In short, the inland waterways of tiie 
West await the advent of some great 
genius of organization, some James J. 
Hill of water transportation, who will 
transform the present idle streams ‘flow- 
ing to the sea into busy and use(ul 
arteries of commerce. They are ready 
for use, the time is auspicious, but the 
man who can take advantage of the great 
opportunity has not yet made his appeat- 
ance. 


This plan would add thousan«s 
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There has been no real break in the 
dullness which has prevailed in the flour 
market everywhere since the first of 
June. Now and then, with a shift in 
prices, a certain amount of —- has 
developed, but it has led to relatively lit- 
tle actual buying, and patents, in par- 
ticular, have been almost entirely neg- 
lected. The demand for clears has been 
better, and in the past few days a mod- 
erate amount of buying of strong clears 

as been reported, at prices a trifle high- 

er than those prevailing the week before. 

The differential between cash wheat 

nd the December option, which remains 
the basis for the ultrd-caution of flour- 
buyers, seems to have settled down for 
he present in the neighborhood of ldc. 
On Sept. 8 an average quotation for No. 

cash wheat (northern spring at Min- 
ieapolis, hard winter at Kansas City and 

‘d winter at St. Louis) was $2.55, while 

1e corresponding- average for the De- 

mber option was $2.4114, showing a dif- 
erence of 1314c. On Sept. 1 the corre- 
ponding figures were $2.491/,, $2.34 and 
5Y%4c; on Aug. 25 they were $2.46, 
“2.314%, and 14%c. This indicates a 
marked improvement over the conditions 
revailing a little earlier, when the spread 
as much greater; on Aug. 18, for ex- 
mple, the average for No. 2 cash wheat 
as $2.62, whereas the December option 
uled at $2.38, or 24c lower. 

It is rather hard to see why the dif- 
ferential now existing should have such 
a pronounced influence on buyers. Stocks 
are clearly not large, and the transporta- 
tion situation is such that a sudden rush 
of flour orders might easily involve seri- 
ous congestion and delays. Even if cash 
prices are later to drop to the level of 
the future, the decline at present indi- 
cated would. not amount to more than 
ibout 75e per bbl, and it seems quite as 
reasonable to assume that, since the dif- 
ference is largely one of delivery, actual 
wheat will continue to command some 
premium over paper promises. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
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tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Bemt, @ isivscues $13.10 $12.7 $12.30 
IS. BE wceccace 12.80 12.35 12.00 
IG. Bh sevscsss 13.50 12.50 12.15 
Mm 2 iveeeccas 13°55 12.80 12.60 
Faery 2. st ecswns 14.30 13.40 13.35 
mG B. icseeeus 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 16° ..ccceoe 16.20 15.05 13.85 
BY 2 wccccvcce 15.45 14.30 13.05 
OTT F cccasese 14.30 13.30 12.35 
BTOM EB ccced A 13.70 12.80 12.25 

RD 1 cvcccescs 14.65 13.70 12.40 

Bm. O ccocseses 15.35 14.35 12.45 
OS 2 veecssdus 14.25 13.10 11.46 

M, 24 ciaceess 12.70 11.70 10.75 


*Crop year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 

stern markets as reported on Sept. 4 

is $47.15 per ton, which compares with 

e high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
he recent low point of $45.45 reached 
\ug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
ie-month quotations: 


Aug. 1 .ccccese $49.00 Feb. 1 ........ $47.30 
Y 1 ccceseee 56.05 Jan, 1 ........ 47.25 
JUNE 1 .cccvsce 69.10 Dec. 1 ...ccces 43.00 
May 1 .cccoves BT.76 Mov. 1 .cccsece 42.05 
Fil 1 wccccee 64.46 Oct. 1 ..c%eeee 39.95 
arch 1 wceces 47.65 Sept. 1 ........ 44.25 
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The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sept. & ......ce $10.30 $10.30 $9.65 
Bee OS vest ste 10.40 10.25 9.60 
8 oe 10.80 10.20 9.80 
/ | ae 11.30 10.85 9.80 
. ie Pee 11.25 10.85 10.50 
June 19* 11.55 11.15 10.80 
SGD cazsevees 11.05 10.95 10.70 
i re 10.35 10.55 10.35 
Mr D ckccceses 9.80 10.35 9.95 
BEATER 2 .ccscecs 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Pe BD cenicstes 9.60 9.85 9.45 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 





Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
|. a MUP ereee 37 62 44 

RMB BD civvscces 44 72 47% 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average os 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 8.) 


Nasnvitte.—Flour trade quiet on ac- 
count of Labor Day holiday. Millers 
look for renewal of demand later in Sep- 
tember. 


Boston.—General advance of 25@50c 
on spring and hard-winter flours, but 
demand shows no improvement. Millfeed 
held steady, with a slow demand. Corn 
products in fair demand. Oatmeal dull 
and lower. 


Ba.timore.—Springs have been jacked 
up by a few mills, with the view of coax- 
ing buyers into action, but demand still 
dead for all grades. Feed is $1@2 ton 
lower as to bran, otherwise nominally 
steady and generally dull. 


Co.tumsBus.—While considerable flour 
was sold last week, buyers refuse to 
make further. commitments at the ad- 
vanced prices, and are disposed to wait 
for a reaction downward before making 
any further purchases. Slow demand for 
feed, with prices lower. 

Kansas Crry.—The decline in the wheat 
market had no effect upon the milling 
situation, except to make buyers more 
cautious, as they took it to mean that a 
further reduction might be expected. 
Some millers report a fair export in- 
quiry. Millfeed is unchanged. 


Sr. Lovis—Flour market quiet and 
unchanged. Scarcely any new business 
done in the past few days. Holiday feel- 
ing prevails. Inquiries received are most- 
ly confined to clears and low-grades. 
Millfeed demand quiet, and prices about 
steady. Spot offerings very light. 

Cuicaco.—There is little activity in 
the flour market here, though sales to 
eastern markets are said to be more sat- 
isfactory than they have been since the 
movement of the new crop began. Strong 
first and second clears are salable here 


at fairly good values. Many brokers 


have canvassed southwestern and spring 
wheat mills to obtain samples and values, 
but find products scarce, 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 6.—Demand 
for millfeed is very quiet. Most of the 
large ve pte are out of the market, 
being well supplied. Jobbers have offered 
feed at less than mills’ price, and in 
some instances were willing to discount 
the market $1@2 ton. Prices have shown 
considerable weakness, owing to the de- 
cline in coarse grains. There is no par- 
ticular call for prompt stuff, but later 
shipment is in better demand, and some 
fair sales have been made for October 
delivery. Mills have not been offering 
freely, having considerable sold for Sep- 
tember, and hold prices fairly steady. 

Considerable feed is in transit, on old 
billing, and jobbers do not look ‘for any 
heavy business until these stocks are ab- 
sorbed. Pasturage continues good in 
nearly all localities, and probably will re- 
main so for the balance of this month. 
Heavy feeds command a premium of $10 
over bran, but most of the trade is look- 
ing for prices to work closer together. 
Red dog scarce; most mills are sold 
ahead, with shippers offering but little. 

Northwestern mills have been holding 
prices fairly steady, but shippers appear 
to have considerable to offer, both for 
prompt and deferred shipment. Some 
of the large Minneapolis jobbers report 
good sales for Qctober shipment, at lib- 
eral] discount under present market for 
quick shipment. Millers, however, are 
not pressing sales. Practically the entire 
advance in freights has been absorbed by 
the mills. Heavy feeds, such as flour 
middlings and red dog, are firm, with 
offerings scant. Mills are well sold up 
on these grades. 

Southwestern markets are quiet, with 
offerings fairly liberal, but trade not 
buying to any extent. Some mills have 
fair bookings made for September de- 
livery, but offer liberally for October. 
Trade with the South is fair, but east- 
ern demand continues light. Hominy 
feed shows a sharp decline, following the 
weakness in corn, with demand only fair. 
Oat feed easier, and offered more freely. 
Mixers have good stocks, having bought 
freely before the advance in freights. 
The car situation shows improvement, 
and shipments are being made on sched- 
ule time. 

Trade in the central states has been 
dull. Most of the large buyers are out 
of the market, having considerable com- 
ing for later shipment. Shippers report 
a fair demand in mixed cars, but no 
round lots taken. Near-by mills are of- 
fering quite freely to the trade. Con- 
siderable barley is being shipped from 
the Northwest, which comes in direct 
competition with millfeed. Oat feed is 
offered freely, with sharp declines for the 
week. 

Eastern demand very dull. Most buy- 
ers have considerable feed running, 
which was shipped before the advance 
in freights. Transit feed at eastern 
junction points sells fairly well. The 
small trade is not buying to any extent, 
but jobbers look for a brisk business as 
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soon as the stocks now on hand are ab- 
sorbed. Fall buying will soon begin, and 
transit stuff at eastern junctions is ex- 
lrge. to move freely. Some of the 
eastern jobbers have stocks 
and, with Neastbatente running, and 
will be in position to offer freely when 
the demand comes. 

The Wisconsin trade shows but little 
improvement. Buyers are in the market’ 
for mixed cars, but most of them have 
fair stocks. Pasturage continues good, 
the recent heavy rains = improved 
it wonderfully. Oil meal, gluten feed 


and hominy feed lower, "with demand 


H. N. Wrtson. 


fair. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 6 Sept. 7 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ....257,955 278,630 324,515 335,465 








— err 7,985 4,005 14,885 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 3,175 8,095 10,400 16,570 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 11,500 11,500 10,500 

TORS 2 rcecee 276,105 302,230 360,800 362,515 
Outside mills*.. 97,935 ...... YOSS ccccee 

Ag’gate sprg.374,040 ...... 619,686 .c..s. 
St. Louis ...... 21,000 27,600 35,200 31,800 
St. Louist ..... 42,000 49,660 61,400 46,500 
Buffalo ........ 59,630 90,250 125,235 148,940 
Rochester ..... 7,800 7,800 10,800 7,450 
Chicago .....0s Pyne 21,500 23,250 26,250 
Kansas City. 60,500 77,500 76,500 63,800 


Kansas Cityt. :281, 080 316,330 355,160 316,585 
0 


OmARS wcccccve »47 11,080 22,420 ...... 
BONES sccrence 21,200 21,550 42,300 24,264 
bi eee 70,670 73,460 71,695 66,805 
Indianapolis ... 6,830 6,670 17,640 6,760 
Nashville** 105,550 84,015 164,595 126,110 
Portland, Oreg. a7 245 17,580 36,090 36.230 
BORCUD ccccsces 810 15,325 28,350 15,105 
Tacoma .....0. 26:708 490 30,410 27,850 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full. 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Sept. 6 Sept. 7 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ...... 47 61 59 64 
Bt. Paw) .vcccecces 34 17 60 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 9 23 28 46 
Outside mills* .... 26 37 43 62 
Average spring.. 37 44 53 65 
Milwaukee ........ 29 48 66 80 
BR. BOOM cccvcecese 41 55 70 63 
Bt. Liowla? .ccccece 54 64 66 60 
Buffalo ....ss000. 36 64 75 89 
Rochester ........ 42 42 58 40 
CRIGRGO ccciccrcce 83 72 89 97 
Kansas City ...... 2 80 81 65 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 69 83 90 
OMBBRE cccccccsccs 31 46 93 
TOSS cisccccccss 44 45 88 51 
TOLOGOF oscccccces 44 48 17 57 
Indianapolis ...... 30 29 77 265 
Nashville** ....... 55 47 80 76 
Portland, Oregon.. 29 36 &4 89 
BORtNe .siscccsses 38 29 53 28 
TACOMA: occccecsve 49 0.9 61 48 
TOCA .ccodccsss 42 44 68 66 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 4 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent from week ending Aug. 28. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville, 


out- 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Sept. 7. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 100-lb sacks, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
ring first patent ......ccecseccccceseccece $12.25@12.90 $12.90@13.50 $.....@..... $12.50@13.40 $.....@..... $12.85@13.25 $13.00@13.75 $13.50@14.75 $12.85@13.30 $12.70@13.25 
ring standard patent ........cesceceesess 12.00@12.25 12.50@12.90 eee 11.50@12.75 on 6's <0 12.35 @12.75 12.50@13.00 12. met ies 60 12.25@12.80 < cn deMemes « 

Spring. first clear ..ccccccscccccccccvccccese 9.75@10.25 10.25@10.40 0 000 ec cuss 10.00@10.60 vaw® 6cc ovew eG sce 10.50@11.25 oo oP eccee cocee Devcce 0 osc Decoce 
lard wi © vewccedestsecteces 12.20@12.50 ee Pee 12.60@12.75 12.00@12.60 Ie 12.85@13.25 12.25@13.00 12.35@13.75 12.60@12.95 ested “ce 50 
rd wae ome Coveedodgeccccccosce 11.10@11.75 heave eases 11.50@11.70 11.30@11.70 — 12.35@12.75 12.00@12.50 0 600 6c ceee 12.00@12.45 oD isece 
rd winter first clear®........ssesseeeveees 9.75@10.25 9 ....-@...-. 10,40@11.00 10.00 @ 10.75 00 @... veces Devsce — oseee@ecers Dareee — ceeeeDeceee — cevee acces 
Soft wint MOTE PACOME 2. cvscccsscccsccene 2.00@12.60 @ ry, Par 12.20@13.00 oe. os 12.00 @12.25 0 dcop Gs cse's 11.75@12.50- .....@..... 12.50@13.50 
Soft whides roel «gamma Sudadabekd KeSeage ees 0.75 @11.00 ere: leere oo Ee.« 11.00 @11.70 a Per *10.75@11.00 *10.75@11.50 11.25@12.00 10.75@11.50 11.50@12.00 
Soft WISE BIGE GOOOE ob wcwdecracaves.cosins 9.40@10.00 cree vil QRS dee v oP vce 9.60@10.30 ooo @ vce Tere rivet en CFD o 068.9 10.00@11.25 occee Bo ccee 8.00@ 8.50 
5¥O GO WN cb A Side awe keds obs nec ceed 9.90@10.25 9.90@10.00 TS pee os @scsce ri fc a Per este ct cuate 10.00 @11.25 ooo Que oeeee@.. 

ROP, MANAAIG cic. csc ccscccccnsecoess 9.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 7.85 -@.. . a oe CD cccin cece Qacses vtec @ecsee ++@... ey ee 

FEED— 

Spring OR aks G45 056553 Ci via deta'onetiaee 42.50 @43.50 41.00 @ 43.00 Tire. ee seers WY) ste 49.00@50.00 62.00@52.50 -@51.00 oe @47.50 oe Dee 

a, 42.75 @43.75 ee fee 38.00 @39.00 - @ 43.00 --@:.. Yirt, see err FVee + «e+» @52.00 o tee o Meese wcceehe hou 
Sott WH MUN 6.900 05.C0% swine bc cb. ne cueksvae 43.00 @ 43.50 er Pree ee eer -@ 45.00 Fen 52.00@53.00 63.00@53.50 52.50 @53.00 00000 @. cece 47.00@ 48.00 
Sta indard middlings (brown shorts)......... 51.00 @51.75 . - @49.00 52.00 @53.00 eT oo Dew 59.00 @60.00 60.00 @ 61.00 60.00 @62.00 ++ @57.50 60.00 @62.00 
Flour ee SVE GEGEEED cecacscawesne 62.50 @63.25 62.00@62.50 67.00@58.00 60.00@61.00 Se état as oon 70.00@71.00 63.00@65.00 oeee + @67.50 occ eo Qe veces 
Red GO ca wicaren 2.404 Scares bp URE ca access 70.50 @71.00 69.00 @70.00 <6 URS base rr fers oDiree oD coves 80.00@ 81.00 esse + @T77.50 «eee @77.50 ere, Friiy 


ae . ie * aes 
*Includes near-by straights. 


Cut-off (49's) 
$10.50@11.50 
11.00 @11.50 


Straight (49's) 
$10.25 @12.00 
12.50@12.75 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft 


Kansas standard patent (98's) 
12.40@12.80 
winter wheat flour and feed, 


Dakota standard patent (98's) 
$13.75 @14.25 
14.00 @ 14.50 


Montana standard patent (98's) 
$12.00@12.75 


12.60 @12.76 
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SHIPPING MEN INDICTED 


Fifty-nine Individuals and Companies Are 
Charged with Conspiracy or Discrimination 
in Shipping and Brokerage Business 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 4—A mild 
sensation was caused this week by the 
indictment of 59 individuals and com- 

anies engaged in either shipping or 
Freight brokerage, and by preparations 
to enter suit against 300 others, on a 
charge of conspiracy or an attempt to 
discriminate against certain individuals 
in these particular lines of business. 
Practically all freight brokers in the or- 

anization known as the Steamship 

reight Brokers’ Association, as well as 
all the steamship companies operating 
out of the ‘port of New York, have been 
named in the indictment, which is drawn 
against Walter Moore and others. 

The offense charged is restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and the complaint alleges an 
attempt to keep all the freight brokerage 
business in the hands of members of the 
freight brokers’ association. 

The indictment charges that steamship 
companies and the brokers and forward- 
ers entered into agreements not to per- 
mit any freight broker or forwarder to 
become a member of the association un- 
less he would swear to and would ob- 
serve, adhere to and abide by, and be 
subject to the constitution and by-laws 
of the Steamship Freight Brokers’ As- 
sociation, and would agree that the 
freight rates offered or quoted by the 
authorized agents of the steamship com- 
panies should be observed, adhered to 
and maintained. 

The indictment also charged that there 
was an agreement on the part of the as- 
sociated freight brokers to control and 
dominate the situation through the or- 
ganization of the New York Produce Ex- 
change by requiring all applicants for 
membership in their association to be- 
come members of the other body, the 
indictment stating that the membership 
in the Produce Exchange “was now and 
had for a long time been closed.” 

Viewed superficially by a layman, it 
hardly seems an indictable offense to or- 
ganize for the observance of certain spe- 
cific rules covering business conduct. 
Assuming that any reputable individual 
or concern engaged in the freight bro- 
kerage business is eligible to membership, 
such an association should form a safe- 
guard for the shipper, as it insures his 
freight space at the contracted rate, and 
so far as the membership in the Produce 
Exchange “being closed” is concerned, 
this part of the charge is ridiculous. 

It is possible that this organization has 
been ilty of estopping one or more 
individuals from transacting freight bro- 
kerage business, and if so it may be be- 
cause of an over-zealousness to keep the 
business in such condition that when 
freight rates are quoted and accepted 
they will stand. Many shippers have had 
harrowing experiences in the past four 
or five years by having freight contracts 
arbitrarily abrogated and then being 
forced to pay double rates to book 
freight. 

If the steamship and freight brokerage 
concerns are organized solely for the pur- 
pose of preventing this and similar prac- 
tices, they should be commended, not in- 
dicted. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Farmers and Wheat Prices 

Totevo, Onto, Sept. 4.—According to 
an Associated Press report, the forma- 
tion of a gigantic wheat pool in the Unit- 
ed States, whereby the farmers will vir- 
tually control marketing and selling of 
grain, is one of the more important 
things discussed by farmers attending a 
three-day session of the National Bureau 
of Farm Organizations at Columbus, 
Ohio, this week. More than 150 farmers, 
representing, nearly every agricultural 
state in the Union, were in attendance. 

It is reported that the bureau now 
controls 1,500 grain elevators in the coun- 
try, and does a yearly co-operative farm 
business of $2,000,000,000. It is planned 
to take over or build grain elevators at 
every point where wheat is a It 
is claimed that it will be possible to con- 
trol 40 per cent of the country’s wheat 


—, 
arles S. Barrett, Union City, Ga., 
president of the organization, says that 
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profits will be stabilized and prices to 
the consumer greatly reduced. Principal 
subjects consider at the convention 
were co-operative methods of marketing 
and buying, and the formation of plans 
designed for the best interests of the 
organization. 

t was said that Friday morning Gov- 
ernor Cox would be interrogated and 
asked to fill out a special questionnaire, 
and that in the afternoon, representative 
farmers would go to Marion and present 
Senator Harding with the same question- 


naire. 
W. H. Wiser. 





Death of William Dunlop 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4.—The death of 
William Dunlop, manager at Toronto for 
the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., which occurred on Thursday, came 
as a great shock to many friends in the 
Canadian flour trade. Mr. Dunlop had 
had a series of minor operations lately 
for a local trouble, but there was noth- 
ing to suggest the sudden collapse that 
came on Thursday. The funeral was held 
today in Toronto. 

The news of Mr. Dunlop’s death will be 
particularly surprising to many in the 
importing flour trade of Scotland, where 
he was widely known through family and 
business connections. Before coming to 
Canada he was a partner in Wilson & 
Dunlop, Leith and Glasgow, and the 
Glasgow branch of the business was un- 
der his charge. He leaves a wife and 
two young children. 

A. H. Barey. 





Improvement of Contract Practice 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—Improve- 
ment of contract practice to protect 
manufacturers more adequately against 
wholesale cancellations of orders is con- 
sidered certain to follow the experience 
of many industrial lines in recent months. 
In some instances this will take the shape 
of the inclusion of legal safeguards in 
orders and ,contracts. Other industries 
propose to conduct a campaign of educa- 
tion among buyers which aims to secure 
more equitable treatment for the manu- 
facturer who at present carries the bur- 
den of cancellations. In other industries, 
bureaus will be organized after the prac- 
tice in the silk industry, to adjudicate all 
claims for cancellation. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Buying Terms for United Kingdom 
Cuicaco, Ixt., Sept. 7.—(Special Tele- 


gram)—In order that the Millers’ Na>~ 


tional Federation committee on export 
trade may have the views of the export- 
ing millers on the question of buying 
terms for business in the United King- 
dom, Secretary A. P. Husband, of the 
Federation, is today sending out a bulle- 
tin to members urging them to mail to 
his office their opinions as to the scheme 
for purchasing flour by the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies and the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association American 
Flour Contract No. 1, copies of which 
were sent from his office in connection 
with Federation bulletin No. 230, under 
date of Aug. 17, 1920. 
C. H. CHaten. 





Flour for Indian Agencies 

Cuicaco, Inu., Sept. 4.—The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, 3940 South Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago, will receive bids 
on Sept. 20, on flour, unbleached (fam- 
ily), to be delivered at the various schools 
and agencies in the Indian service for 
use during the fiscal year,ending June 
30, 1921. The flour will go to institutions 
located in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Nevada and Oklahoma. The 
aggregate awards will amount to about 
3,679,210 lbs. Proposals for bids can be 
obtained through the commissioner in 


Chicago. 
C. H. CHatten. 





Marine Exposition at Chicago 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4—In an 
effort to stimulate interest in an Ameri- 
can merchant marine in the Middle West, 
the Shipping Board is co-operating with 
the National Marine League in formulat- 
ing plans for a Marine Exposition at 
Chicago during the week of Oct. 18. The 
Shipping Board is preparing an elaborate 
exhibit for the Chicago exposition. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 


PURCHASES FULL CONTROL 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Acquires 
Entire Ownership in Acme-Jones 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


InpraAnapouis, Inp., Sept. 4.—The 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, which has 
been part owner of the Acme-Jones Co., 
Louisville, Ky., has taken over complete 
control of the latter, having bought the 
interest of J. H. Jones, whose home is at 
Louisville. Announcement of the change 
was made here this week by officials of 
the Acme-Evans Co. 

Mr. Jones, who has been manager of 
the concern in which he was a stock- 
holder, will also retire from that posi- 
tion, and has been succeeded by E. E. 
Henderson, formerly manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Chicago, in 
which place he also had charge of the 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati branches. 
Mr. Henderson was in Indianapolis this 
week and proceeded to Louisville on 
Thursday, accompanied by I. E. Wood- 
ard, of this city, vice-president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., preparatory to begin- 
ning work in his new position. Mr. Jones 
has not yet announced his future plans. 

For the present, at least, there will be 
no change in the firm name of the Ken- 
tucky concern. It will continue to deal 
in all the lines of milling that it has been 
accustomed to, the new sole owners an- 
nounce, paying particular attention to 
the territory south of the Ohio River, in 
which the Acme-Evans Co. has a grow- 
ing business, The consideration involved 
in the purchase was not announced. 

The deal is regarded as one of the 
most important in Indiana milling circles 
for some time, and is looked on as sub- 
stantial evidence of the growing impor- 
tance of the local milling company in the 
Middle: West. It has enjoyed a steady 
increase in business for many years. The 
largest of its three mills in Indianapolis, 
which has a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls 
and which was completed in 1918, is one 
of the most modern in the country. 

Epwarp H. Zieaner. 





Barley Feed Ruling 

At a meeting of federal and state au- 
thorities and of feed manufacturers and 
jobbers in Minneapolis last week, it was 
decided that ground barley is to be manu- 
factured from No. 4 barley or better, 
and carry not to exceed 7 per cent of 
fiber. No definite decision was arrived 
at as to the name under which lower 

\ gtade feed barley is to be marketed. 





Statistics on Export Trade 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—The ex- 
port trade will find a volume just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce valuable in making 
statistical surveys of foreign markets. 
The book contains complete official sta- 
tistics covering the foreign commerce of 
the United States during the calendar 
years 1918 and 1919. It shows in detail 
the classes of goods shipped to and re- 
ceived from each country, and their 
value. 

“With its aid the manufacturer, ex- 
porter, or student of foreign commerce 
can ascertain the importance of any 
country as an established market for a 
wide range of American products,” the 
bureau states. “Sources of foreign goods 
are disclosed in the same way.” 

Copies of the volume, which is en- 
titled “Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States for 1918 and 
1919,” may be obtained from the super- 
intendent of public documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at $1.25 each. 

Joun J. Manrinan. 





Reparation Suit Dismissed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint brought by C. L. 
Dougherty & Co. of Matteson, IIl., 
against the Michigan Central Railroad, 
for reparation. The Dougherty com- 
pany asked in one instance reparation to 
the amount of $468, on account of de- 
murrage accrued on cars loaded with 
oats detained because the Michigan Cen- 
tral defaulted its contract for the pro- 
vision of water to operate the complain- 
ant’s elevator. The Commission dismissed 
this complaint for lack of jurisdiction. 

The Dougherty company claimed 
$318.25 reparation in a second instance 
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on account of accrued demurrage by al- 
leged failure of the Food Administration 
to issue promptly permits exempting 
complainants’ shipments from an embar- 
go. The Commission found no evidence 
of delay in the issuance of permits by 
the Food Administration, and denied the 
claim. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Bettering the Biblical Average 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 4.—John L. 
Pugh’s ranch at Power has the biblical 
averages beaten when it comes to wheat 
yield. The Bible’s measure sets the 
maximum at 100-fold, saying that “some 
will yield 30, some 60 and some an hun- 
dred fold.” From Pugh’s ranch there 
was recently taken a wheat plant from 
one kernel of ‘seed that showed by 
actual count, when brought to Great 
Falls, 30 miles distant, 114 developed 
straws, on each of which was a developed 
head of wheat. The count has not been 
made of the grains to the head, but if 
they averaged only 10 grains each, that 
would be 1,140 grains from one grain of 
seed, which would revise the biblical 
scale to show an increase of 11 per cent. 

Joun A. Curry, 





New Package Differentials 
The following schedule of package dif 
ferentials, effective Sept. 13, was issued 
by the Millers’ National Federation on 
Sept. 7: 





Weight, No. Buyer's 
lbs Kind Differential to bbl pkgs 

196 Wood $1.10 over 

98 Wood 1.60 over 

140 Jute 10 under 

98 Jute Basis 2 

98 Cotton Basis 2 

96 Cotton .20 under 2 

49 Cotton 25 over Geese rne $ .10 
48 Cotton -05 over 4 -10 
24% =Cotton .55 over .10 
24 Cotton .35 over -10 
12% Cotton 1.00 over 15 
12 Cotton -80 over -15 
10 Cotton 1.10 over -20 
9.8 Cotton .90 over 20 
8 Cotton .90 over 25 
7 Cotton 1.20 over -30 
6 Cotton 1.25 over .30 
5 Cotton 1.85 over .40 
4.8 Cotton 1.65 over -40 
4 Cotton 1.70 over 45 
3% Cotton 2.00 over 50 
3 Cotton 1.90 over 55 
2 Cotton 2.90 over 70 
49 Paper Basis Bicsorce -10 
48 Paper .20 under Secccace -10 
24% #$=Paper .15 over Bececnes 15 
24 Paper .05 under Bis ceaes 15 
12% Paper .85 over 16. .cccse 20 
2 Paper .15 over BSc cvevce .20 
10 Paper .70 over Be ecccses 25 
8 Paper .385 over SPs .30 
7 Paper .65 over | ie .30 
6 Paper .60 over SResesvee 35 
5 Paper 1.10 over DWiceoses .50 
4 Paper .90 ‘over GB. ve cance -50 
3% Paper 1.30 over 56. .55 
3 Paper 1.35 over  G@4....... -55 
2 Paper 2.15 over re -80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing i 
buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per bbl for outside en 
velopes: jute (1 to bbl), 25c; jute (2 to bbl) 
35c; cotton (2 to bbl), 60c; paper (4 t 
bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 30c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where t! 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and 
reduction of 15c per bbl from the 140-Ib jut 
price where the flour is packed in buyer 
140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks wh¢ 
either have been specified at time of sa! 
except as may be agreed to by buyer ani 
seller at time of shipment, 





Indiana Elevator Burns 
Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 4.—The 
Lagro Milling Co.’s elevator at Lagro, in 
Huntington County, burned Tuesday, 
with a loss of $20,000. It is believed 
spontaneous combustion was the cause 
of the fire. L. M. Props, proprietor, sai‘ 
the loss was partly covered by insurance. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Confederate Money in Germany 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin has issued a warning urging 
Germans and all others to have American 
money carefully inspected by banks be- 
fore accepting it, as a result of the fact 
that American confederate currency in 
large quantities has been discovered in 
Berlin and other parts of Germany. One 
German merchant is known to have given 
28,000 German marks for a bundle of 
confederate bills. 





Late cables give the North African 
wheat crop as 62,000,000 bus, or 30,000,- 
000 below the average for the past five 
years. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Urgent Appeals Made by Farmers, Grain 
Dealers and Millers in Idaho—Cars 
Lacking to Move Crops 


Ocven, Uran, Sept. 4.—Harvesting of 
)umper wheat crops throughout southern 
idaho has resulted in frantic — by 
farmers, grain dealers and millers for 
,dditional transportation facilities. These 
have been directed to the state officials, 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to the Oregon Short Line, which pro- 
vides the only rail facilities for handling 
ihe grain crop. 

According to one dispatch from Twin 
l'alls, 3,000,000 bus wheat are being held 
in that district because cars are not avail- 

le to haul it to market. Addison T. 

\ith, congressman from Idaho, joined 
with bankers in sending the following 
message to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

‘Elevators cannot purchase and store, 
and farmers have no facilities for taking 


re of the crop, and cannot pay press-' 


ing bills for threshing. In order to save 
the crop and relieve the farmers of their 
pressing financial demands it is absolute- 
i, essential that at least 50 cars a day be 
made available for wheat shipments on 
jwin Falls tract alone. Similar condi- 
tions exist in other grain-growing dis- 
tricts of Idaho.” 

‘rom the North Side tract came an 
appeal for enough cars to move the wheat 
crop, estimated at 1,125 carloads, besides 
other grain. In this area, it is reported 
that the Jerome and Gooding elevators 
are filled to capacity. 

News came from Washington, D. C., 
during the week that the commission of 
car service would endeavor to have cars 
rushed to both Utah and Idaho, as re- 
quested by the Salt Lake branch of the 
l'ederal Reserve Bank and by the Salt 
lake Clearing House Association. These 
messages brought word that the Union 
Pacific Railroad had many cars on the 
way from Omaha, which will partially 
relieve the situation. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 4.—Although 
there has been a noticeable improvement 
in the supply of cars for transporting 
wheat in Indiana in recent weeks, some 
sections still report an acute shortage. 

Practically all of the 14 elevators in 
Cass County, of which Logansport is the 
county seat, have been forced to close 
in the last week. Other available storage 
places also have been filled, it is said. 

Charles McCormick, of Logansport, 
manager of two elevators there for the 
Logansport Elevator Co., says he fears 
considerable loss may result, unless cars 
ire obtained soon. He explains that 
many of the temporary storage places are 

t fitted for the work they have been 

lled on to do, being accessible to vari- 
sis pests that will damage the grain. 

Epwarp H., Ziecner. 
* om 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Efforts of 
some of the railroads to speed up the 

erage daily movement of freightcars 
ave met with quite satisfactory results, 
iccording to figures recently made pub- 
lic by the New York Central Lines. Eight 
lines of this system show for July an 
average daily movement per car of 26.8 
iniles, as against 25.6 for the same period 

t year. 

lhe loaded-car record shows the New 
York Central Lines during the first six 
months this year, despite the losses due 
to the April-May strikes, handled 4,693,- 
146 loaded freightears, as against 4,241,- 
‘66 in the same period of 1919, an in- 
cr _ of 451,382 carloads, or 10.64 per 
eent, 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Nebraska Grain Freight Rates 

Omana, Nes., Sept. 4.—In a letter to 
members, Henry T. Clarke, attorney and 
traffic manager of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, says: “I am advised that the 
following instructions have been issued 
by the Nebraska carriers to their agents: 

“‘Grain shipped from points in Ne- 
braska to elevators at terminal markets 
within said state, in order to be entitled 
to the privilege of the outbound propor- 
tional rate from said terminal markets 
to destination, must be subject to the in- 
terstate rates from point of origin. If 
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inbound shipments are billed at the intra- 
state rates, the difference between such 
rates and the interstate rates, origin to 
terminal markets, will be collected when 
fright bills are surrendered for the out- 
bound movement, otherwise the local out- 
bound rate to destination will be charged. 
Grain billed to terminal markets on the 
border of the state and reconsigned to 
destinations beyond, whether under 
switching rates or otherwise, will be sub- 
ject to the interstate rates from point of 
origin.’ 

“Freight bills will be registered for in- 
terstate shipments only when the inter- 
state rate has been paid. If the owner 
of grain at terminal markets desires to 
pay the inbound interstate rates, freight 

ill should be stamped with the words 
‘interstate rates.’ If the owner desires 
to pay the state rates, the bill should be 
stamped ‘intrastate rates.’ The Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau will 
supervise the registering of bills, and on 
the outbound movement will certify to 
the inbound carrier the amount due un- 
der the foregoing rules.” 

In another letter to members, Mr. 
Clarke says: “Under the present tariffs, 
and until such time as rates are equalized 
via Chicago as via St. Louis to Atlantic 
seaboard points, the rates via St. Louis 
to the following points are lower than 
via Chicago: 

“New York, 53c export, 541,c domes- 
tic; Boston, 53c export, 5714,c domestic; 
Philadelphia, 52c export, 521,¢ domestic; 
Baltimore, 514¢c export, 5144c domestic; 
Norfolk, Va., 51%,4c export; Newport 
News, Va., 5114,c export. 

“The rate to Atlanta, Ga., via Cairo or 
Memphis, is 581/,c, and via St. Louis, 64c.” 


Letcu Lesiir. 





Women in Montana Harvest-Fields 

Great Fauts, Mont., Sept. 4.—There is 
a big problem before the farmers of the 
state just now in getting the wheat crop 
harvested. Only good weather will per- 
mit them to save it. Thousands of acres 
have been cut and dropped by the binder, 
and left in that condition, because of 
labor shortage making it impossible to 
get the wheat into the shock. 

Women and small children are doing a 
part in trying to save the wheat, and in 
some cases near this city, girls not ac- 
customed to work, even in helping keep 
their own homes, have gone into the 
country to drive binders. Some girls have 
been working steadily in the harvest- 


- field for two weeks, drawing their $6 per 


day, dressing in shirt and overalls or the 
artisan’s “one-piece garment. Even with 
that willingness from those not ordinari- 
ly being considered as harvest help, the 
shortage still is great and there is no 
apparent source from which to expect 
further relief. 

Great Falls business men attempted to 
help solve the problem by effecting an 
organization to send workers to the har- 
vest-fields, but there was no great result. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Hessian Fly Damage in Indiana 

InpiANAPOLIS, INp., Sept. 4.—Hessian 
fly damaged Indiana’s wheat crop $5,750,- 
000 during the past year, according to 
estimates based on reports to the soils 
and crops department of Purdue Uni- 
versity at La Fayette. The fly was so 
bad in some regions that the wheat was 
not worth cutting, and in many places it 
was plowed under this spring and the 
ground planted to corn or oats. 

This loss can be prevented the coming 
year by late sowing of wheat, or seeding 
during fly-free dates, according to Pro- 
fessor A, T. Wiancko, head of the soil 
and crops department of Purdue. Fed- 
eral government and Purdue entomolo- 
gists have established, by several years of 
experimental work, dates for seeding in 
various parts of the state, so that the 
wheat will not be damaged. 

Posters, with a map showing the ap- 

roximate dates for seeding in the state, 
hon been sent to each of the 92 Indiana 
counties. The map shows that sowing, 
if possible, should 4 done from Sept. 20 
in the extreme northern part to Oct. 8 or 
10 in the extreme southern part. The ex- 
perts point out that one man in each 
community seeding before the fly-free 
date may start the flies, and thereby in- 
fect all wheat in the neighborhood. 


Epwarp H. Ziecyner. 


DOCK WORKERS STRIKE AGAIN 


Irish Sympathizers in New York Express 
Themselves by Interfering with Move- 
ment of Baggage and Grain 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 4.—It seems a 
far cry from the forcible removal from 
shipboard of Archbishop Mannix at 
Penzance, by the British authorities, and 
the imprisonment in London of Mac- 
Swiney, the Irish mayor, to labor condi- 
tions in New York, but these two inci- 
dents were this week made the basis for 
a renewal of strike conditions on cer- 
tain docks here, by reason of which sev- 
eral liners were delayed in sailing. 

Grain elevator men who sympathized 
with the Irish freedom movement refused 
to go to work, and some baggage-han- 
dlers followed suit, in consequence of 
which considerable baggage was left be- 
hind, though the principal part of the 
grain booked to go out was finally put 
aboard. 

The lines principally affected were the 
International Mercantile Marine, Cunard 
and Red Star, and the office force of the 
former offered its services to help handle 
the baggage if the trouble continues. 

Soon after the trouble started two 
women pickets arrived on the scene with 
placards reading “Up with Mannix and 
down with the Pirates of Penzance,” 
thus adding to the gaiety of nations. 

On last Thursday night, after a meet- 
ing in New York, it was announced that, 
as an ultimatum to .England, workers 
on wharves where English ships were 
docked would quit work and not return 
until Archbishop Mannix enters Ireland, 
the lord mayor of Cork is freed, British 
troops are withdrawn from Ireland and 
England recognizes the “Irish Republic.” 

From which it would seem that these 
workers will remain out quite a spell. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Missouri River Fleet Disposed Of 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 4.—The sale 
this week of the steamboat Chester to the 
Sugar Products Co., New Orleans, dis- 
posed of the last of boats and barges 
brought to Kansas City 10 years ago for 
Missouri River traffic. At the outbreak 
of the war all of the river equipment, ex- 
cept the Chester, was commandeered 
and later bought by the government. At 
the close of the war it was decided that 
the resumption of river traffic must await 
the continuance of governmental work 
on the river. It is understood that there 
is no intention of dissolving the com- 
pany, but that it will be ready to pur- 
chase and operate new boats on the river 

as soon as it is made fit for the traffic. 

R. E. Srerrine. 





Opens Branch Office 
Totevo, Onto, Sept. 4.—The business 
of the Taylor Commission Co., Healey 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., has grown so 
that the company has found it necessary 


to open a branch office at 406 McCall’ 


Building, Memphis, Tenn. The company 
is a large handler of cottonseed products 
and fertilizer materials, and is well 
known in these lines. Its business ex- 
tends all over the country, and in the 
last year consideration has been given to 
developing the export trade. J. H. Tay- 
lor is president, F. E. Taylor vice-presi- 
dent, and A. A. Pearson secretary and 
treasurer. The Memphis office will be of 
assistance in handling the product origi- 
nating in that part of the country. 
W. H. Wicern. 





Middlemen Again Attacked 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 4.—As the re- 
sult of a conference at Topeka, Kansas, 
this week between the state board of 
agriculture and Barnard M. Baruch, ex- 
head of the war industries board, the 
president of the agricultural board is to 
name a special committee to study the co- 
operative problem and present some leg- 
islation upon the subject, designed to 
make co-operative marketing and buying 
easier. 

Mr. Baruch, in expressing the belief 
that the middlemen receive too much for 
their services, said: “My investigation 
leads me to believe that some method 
must be devised by which the farmer can 
obtain the full market value of his prod- 
ucts. I think we must eliminate the pos- 
sible profits on products from the time 
the product reaches the terminal eleva- 
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tor until it reaches the mouth of the 
consumer.” 

During the course of the conference 
W. M. Jardine, president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural Colle felt im- 
pelled to “point out” that the farmer 
now receives for his wheat an equivalent 
of $9 bbl for flour, but when it came 
back to him in the form of a loaf of 
bread he paid at the rate of $29 bbl for 
flour. 

Such was the general tenure of the 
conference. 

R. E, Srerune. 





Deutsch & Sickert Dinner 

Miiwavxeer, Wis., Sept. 4.—A banquet 
was given by the Deutsch & Sickert Co., 
Milwaukee, on Tuesday, Sept. 2, to com- 
memorate its twentieth anniversary. 
Covers were laid for 45 at the Milwaukee 
Musical Society Hall, Pabst Theatre. An 
address of welcome was given by Her- 
man Deutsch, president of the company, 
after which the guests proceeded to do 
justice to an elaborate spread. 

Several members of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society, of which Mr. Deutsch is 
a member, entertained the guests with 
numerous songs. Edward La Budde, of 
the Franke-La Budde Grain Co., made 
an excellent toastmaster, while speeches 
were made by. many of the guests, inter- 
spersed by shoty-telling and songs by the 
“Minneapolis Orioles.” During the 
evening, grand opera was introduced, 
“The Profiteer” being presented by the 
Musical Society. The dinner was a great 
success, and the spirit of good-fellowship 
prevailed throughout the evening. 

The guests included Maurice J. Cohen, 
Roy P. Purchase, V. C. Douglas, R. T. 
Beatty, I. B. Swanson, O. C. Opsal, W. 
R. Kuehn, Fred Mulberry, of Minne- 
apolis; L. C. Newsome, Pittsburgh; Max 
Cohn, Chicago; Glen Rankin, John 
Jouno, Herman F. Franke, E. La Budde, 
Roy La Budde, Harry Franke, I. C. 
Lyman, Rudolph Miller, Gus Miller, Ed- 
ward Ziegler, Anton Felton, B. Kreig, 
Conrad C. Kamm, Theodore F. Pagel, 
Theodore B. Schmitt, Edward Mass, W. 
S. Droppers, Charles Goldammer, Gustav 
Kruse, Eugene Rankin, Herbert Ladish, 
William A. Zahn, August Reichardt and 
Herman Johns, Jr. : 

H. N. Wison. 





Hearing on Bills of Lading 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will hold 
hearings on the revision and clarification 
of standard bills of lading here on 
Sept. 20. 

The traffic committee of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers has recom- 
mended that a form suggested by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation be ap- 
proved by the Commission as the basis 
for the revised bill. This was originally 
intended as a port bill of lading, but 
the packers have proposed that this form, 
with certain revisions, be approved for 
a through bill of lading in the ocean 
traffic. This would have the effect of 
placing larger responsibility on ocean 
carriers, it is explained, and would more 
adequately protect the shipper’s interests. 
Increasing the general value limit and 
liability of carriers to not more than $250 
a package or $20 per cubic foot is also 
recommended, 

Other suggestions to the Commission 
have to do with carriers’ responsibility in 
given circumstances, the carrying of 
goods on decks, shipments to London and 
other specified ports, the provision of 
necessary papers and the entrusting by 
one carrier to another of the duty of 
transporting goods. 

Joun J. MaRRInan. 





Union Labor Fights Industrial Law 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—The 
American Federation of Labor has 
launched a fight for the repeal of the 
court of industrial relations law of Kan- 
sas, and is also making an effort to de- 
feat similar legislation which is coming 
before the electorate of Nebraska in the 
November elections as a referendum. A 
letter written by Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., urges that all 
legislators opposed to the repeal of the 
industrial court statute in Kansas should 
be defeated in the forthcoming elections. 


Joun J. MARRINAN: 
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Government Report for September Places Figure at 237,000,000 Bus, as 
Against Aug. 1 Estimate of 262,000,000—Total Wheat Crop 
770,000,000 Bus—Corn Estimate Increased 


The government crop report for Septem- 
ber, issued Sept. 8, estimates the spring 
wheat yield at 237,000,000 bus, as against 
the Aug. 1 estimate of 262,000,000, and the 
July 1 figure of 291,000,000. The winter 
wheat crop is estimated at 533,000,000 bus, 
making a total wheat crop of 770,000,000 
bus, as compared with previous estimates of 
795,000,000 bus Aug. 1, 809,000,000 July 1, 
and 781,000,000 June 1. Final estimates of 
the 1919 crop were: winter wheat, 731,636,000 
bus; spring wheat, 209,351,000; all wheat, 
940,987,000. 

The Sept. 1 figures for other crops are as 
follows, with comparisons: corn, 3,131,000,000 
bus, as against 3,003,000,000 estimated Aug. 
1 and 2,917,450,000 last year; oats, i,442,- 
000,000 bus, as against 1,402,000,000 esti- 
mated Aug. 1 and 1,248,310,000 last year; 
flax, 11,800,000 bus, as against 14,300,000 
estimated Aug. 1 and 8,919,000 last year. 


Wheat Crop Estimates 

Cuicaco, Iu1., Sept. 4.—An estimate of 
540,000,000 bus winter and 235,000,000 bus 
spring wheat, a total of 775,000,000 bus, 
is made by the Snow-Bartlett-Frazier 
crop report for September. It compares 
with 941,000,000 bus wheat raised last 
year, as given by the official returns. 

he corn crop is estimated at 3,028,000,- 
000 bus, or 25,000,000 more than the gov- 
ernment estimate last month, and com- 
pares with 2,917,000,000 bus last year. 
Oat-threshing has made 24% bus per acre 
more than indicated on Aug. 1, and the 
crop is estimated at 1,409,000,000 bus, 
based on government acreage. Last 
month the official returns were 1,322,000,- 
000 bus, and last year 1,248,000,000. 

P. S. Goodman, in his report for Clem- 
ent, Curtis & Co., estimates the spring 
wheat crop at 240,000,000 bus, 40,000,000 
below their August estimate. The total 
wheat crop of winter and spring is esti- 
mated at 772,000,000 bus, and with a 
carry-over of 101,000,000, he makes the 
total supply available 873,000,000 bus, or 
110,000,000 short of last year. The ex- 
portable surplus for the season is esti- 
mated at 180,000,000 bus, of which one- 
third has already been exported in the 
past two months, while last season’s ex- 
ports were 220,000,000. The Canadian 
crop.is estimated at 264,000,000 bus for 
the three western provinces, or 100,000,- 
000 more than last year, and compared 
with a five-year average of 266,851,000 
bus. Canada can furnish 100,000,000 bus 
for export, suggesting 350,000,000 bus 
for export from North America. As 
Europe took 650,000,000 bus from all 
countries last season, and the surplus of 
the Southern Hemisphere has been ex- 
hausted, and the outlook in Argentina is 
not brilliant, the prospect for a close 
marketing of wheat is evident. A corn 
crop of 3,135,000,000 bus is estimated, 
the largest on record; and oats 1,505,- 
000,000 bus. The government report this 
month is not expected to reflect these 


high figures. 
C. H. Cuatien. 


Northwestern Crop Report 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s week- 
ly crop report follows: 

“Reports from the wheat-raising dis- 
trict of the Northwest verify earlier pre- 
dictions of a very spotted wheat crop 
throughout the territory. 

“There are places in Montana and 
eastern North Dakota where yields on 
some farms have been very satisfactory, 
while in the same districts other returns 
have been very small. It is impossible to 
make any accurate estimates. 

“Threshing is progressing slower than 
usual. We understand many new, small 
threshing outfits have been purchased in 
North Dakota, but deliveries on them 
have been slow. This is causing delay in 
operations. 

“The labor situation is causing consid- 
erable trouble in some places and, owing 
to the high labor costs and the agitation 
among crews, many farmers are working 
short-handed. Deliveries of grain to 
country elevators are increasing slowly. 
Our reports indicate, more than ever, that 
farmers are holding their grain as much 
as possible for higher prices. 

“There have been local showers in the 
southern districts, which will help the 
corn and late flax. In that territory there 


has been a freer movement of oats and 
barley. The quality of these grains is 
much better than last season. 

“Corn in the north is only fair, and 
the dry weather has held it back to such 
an extent that much of it will gwd 
be caught by frost. In the south, where 
corn is one of the principal crops, condi- 
tions are very satisfactory. 

“Flax harvesting is progressing favor- 
ably, but throughout this territory the 
late flax will probably show only a fair 
average, 

“The car situation, from a country 
standpoint, shows an improvement, and 
so far we have not had any complaints 
of a shortage. 

“The movement of grain is lighter than 
expected at this season of the year. 

“As there will be little further to re- 
port on the crops in the Northwest for 
the 1920 season, this will be our last let- 
ter for this year.” 


Montana’s Crop Exceeds Promise 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 4.—Mon- 
tana’s 1920 wheat crop, when it has been 
harvested and marketed, will far exceed 
the expectations of early July, and will 
probably run close to the most enthusi- 
astic estimates made earlier in the year. 
The rains of July made almost unbeliev- 
able improvement in the spring-wheat 
crop and materially helped the winter 
grain in filling, so that the total yield 
for the state is now believed to be in ex- 
cess of 25,000,000 bus, which had been 
considered the probable maximum. The 
wheat is of fine quality, according to 
the milling and elevator men, who assert 
the state has never had a more promis- 
ing year in the wheat-crop line and never 
as good quality. 

There will be a fairly good oats crop 
in Montana, also. The acreage, however, 
is small, as it was impossible for the 
farmers to get the seed needed last 
spring. Such fields as were sown have 
done exceedingly well, and the yield will 
be heavy and the quality fine. 

Late seeding of flax is going to make 
some return in most cases, and in the 
irrigated areas there will be some good 
yields. The Russian thistle did consider- 
able damage to the early seeded flax, as 
much of that was just listed in and the 
thistle got the start first. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Slight Frosts in Utah and Idaho 

Ocven, Uran, Sept. 4.—Although there 
have been slight frosts in various upland 
portions of Utah and Idaho, wheat had 
so matured, even in the highest altitudes, 
that practically no damage was done. 
Generally, conditions have been excellent 
for threshing and for marketing, clear 
weather having been the rule. 

Reports received by the United States 
Weather Bureau are that fall plowing 
has been generally started, and through 
limited districts fall seeding is now under 
way. Within two weeks, fall seeding will 
be undertaken in the principal wheat- 
growing areas. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Rains Continue in Southwest 

Kansas Crty, Mo., Sept. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rains continue over a wide 
section of the Southwest, hindering fall 
work. Corn needs warm, dry weather. 
Nebraska reports indicate that two or 
three weeks more will find the corn free 
from danger of frost. 

R. E, Sreruine. 





Fall Plowing in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 4.—Plowing 
for Indiana’s winter-wheat crop, to be 
seeded this fall, made good progress this 
week where the soil was in good condition 
and some gain was made even in the 
dry areas. Little or no wheat remains to 
be threshed in the state. Oats threshing 
also has been practically completed, ex- 
cept in some of the northern counties, 
where considerable of the crop still re- 
mains in the shock. 

Corn has made good progress where 
the soil was not too much in need of 


moisture, but in the dry spots, particu- 
larly in the northwestern sections, there 
was little or no improvement. With aver- 
age weather conditions the bulk of the 
crop will be safe from damaging frosts 
in from three to four weeks. There is, 
hdwever, a considerable amount which is 
much later, and a small amount which is 
a little earlier. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 

Totepo, Onto, Sept. 4.—Farmers are 
busy with fieldwork, the ground being in 
good condition for plowing and seeding. 
Wheat is practically all threshed, but 
some oats remain unthreshed. Some 
wheat and oats still in shock have been 
damaged by too much wet weather which 
has delayed threshing. This wet weather 
has served to keep pasturage in unusual- 
ly good condition during the entire sum- 
mer, but has resulted in some sprouted 
wheat and sprouted and bleached oats 
in shock. Growing corn has been de- 
layed in maturing by absence of hot 
weather. 

The wheat movement continues light, 
and yield and quality are variable but, 
for the most part, wheat is of fair aver- 
age quality. Some sections will have to 
ship in wheat this year. According to 
reports of 100 Ohio millers to the sec- 
retary of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, the price being paid for wheat 
at mill door ranges $2.20@2.55, with the 
majority paying $2.25@2.40, and the av- 
erage price being $2.36. 

W. H. Wicern. 


New York Harvest Nearly Complete 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 4.—There has 
been little rain for the last fortnight, and 
harvesting of all kinds, with the excep- 
tion of buckwheat, is now practically 
cleaned up. Early cut oats were badly 
stained, with some lots showing sprout. 
However, oats cut after Aug. 15 were 
gotten under cover in prime condition. 
Plowing for wheat is held up in a good 
many fields until there comes.a soaking 
rain. The weather rules cool, with nights 
very chilly, and corn is maturing slowly. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


Oregon Harvest Nears Completion 
Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 4.—The grain 
harvest is getting along well toward com- 
pletion. Threshing was interrupted dur- 
ing the week by rain, and some grain in 
the shock was injured, but the weather 
has since turned clear, and the loss will 
not be great, except over a few small 
areas. Late corn was greatly benefited 
by the rain. Early corn is approaching 
maturify. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
Ontario Threshing Practically Finished 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4.—Farmers of 
Ontario have finished harvesting and 
threshing practically all of their fall 
wheat crop, and in all districts returns 
are satisfactory. Some localities report 
exceptionally heavy crops. It is esti- 
mated that the total outturn of fall 
wheat this year will be about 25,000,000 
bus. Optimistic reports of the local oat 
crop are coming in, and it is predicted 
that it will be a bumper one. Other grains 
are also showing satisfactory yields. 
A. H. Battey. 


Rain Hinders Canadian Threshing 

Wrynirec, Man., Sept. 4.—Rain put 
an end to harvesting and threshing op- 
erations in western Canada this week but, 
with favorable weather, work will be con- 
tinued Monday. The wet weather did 
not last long enough to cause the grain 
to sprout. Practically all wheat in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan is cut. Many 
— report frost, but it has not been 
eavy enough to hurt the crops. 

M. Liston. 





Visible Supply of Rye 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., reports the visible supply of rye 
last week as 2,165,000 bus; previous week, 
2,259,000 bus, and the same week last 
year, 12,327,000 bus. 

“Every condition,” states this company, 
“favors a free movement of the new rye 
except transportation, and that shows 
marked improvement over a few months 
ago. Nevertheless the terminal eleva- 
tor puppy shows a decrease for this past 
week, and is only about one-sixth of that 
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of last year. Of the current stock about 
nineteen-twentieths is at the eastern sea- 
board, or in transit thereto, already sold 
for export, imposing on daily receipts 
the burden of satisfying current foreign 
demand.” 


FARMERS HOLDING WHEAT 


Inquiry in Northwest Brings Indications th. 
Growers Look for Higher Prices—Gran- 
aries Being Filled in Dakota 


The Northwestern Miller last week 
sent out inquiries pretty general), 
throughout the Northwest asking as {o 
threshing operations, how wheat was 
turning out and whether or not farmers 
were disposed to sell at present prices, 
In all, 12 replies were received from Mi)- 
nesota. All agree that wheat is spott«d 
and yields very uneven, running anywhe ve 
from 3 to 20 bus per acre and averav- 
ing about 10 bus. The wheat weighs 55 
to 62 lbs to the bushel, averaging around 
54 lbs. More farmers are stacking this 
year than usual, and are disposed to hold 
for higher prices. 

From South Dakota 10 replies wer 
received. Yields run from 5 to 16 bis 
per acre of 35- to 56-lb wheat. The av- 
erage for the state probably will be {2 
to 14 bus. About one-third is good 
quality. Farmers have filled elevators 
and are storing in granaries. Inclination 
to sell is mixed, but the majority ot 
farmers are disposed to hold. 

Fifteen responses were received froin 
North Dakota. Rain is delaying thresh- 
ing. Where threshing has been done, 
wheat yielded 5 to 20 bus of 44- to 63-lb 





wheat. The average yield for the state 
seems to be 12 to 14 bus. Some very 
good quality wheat is reported. Very 


little stacking is being done in North 
Dakota. Where farmers are financially 
able to do so they say they will hold 
their wheat for higher prices. Consid- 
erable is being stored in bins on farms 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the winter and spring wheat crop and ac 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield) 








Acres . -—Bushels 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng 

1920*.. 34,165 19,487 53,652 533 237 
1919... 50,489 23,338 73,243 732 209 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3521 
914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 
913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 
912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 . 330 
‘ -» 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 
; - 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 27 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 
1906 29,95t 17,355 47,306 493 242 
1905 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 


17,044 44,075 325 228 
16,954 49,465 402 236 
19,545 46,202 363 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of thé 
United States by years (in millions of bu 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wii't 
1920* 770 3,131 1,442 196 78 12 5 


1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 «18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 8 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 =16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32,4 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895° 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 0 


*Estimated Sept. 1. 





Intermountain Sugar Eactories 

Ocven, Utan, Sept. 4.—The Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co. has announced that 15 
of its 17 factories in Utah, Idaho and 
Washington will be operated this year, ll 
starting before Oct. 1. The heaviest beet 
crop in the history of the industry will 
be harvested, the company officials state. 
The Amalgamated Sugar Co. will oper: te 
seven plants in Utah and Idaho. All 
other companies having individual plants 
have made preparations for the annual 
sugar-making campaign. 
; W. E, Zourrany 
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rhe flour market is still far from ac- 
tive. Occasionally one hears of a mill 
that seems to be doing more than its 
share of the business, selling a little bet- 
ter than its output from day to day. 
Generally speaking, however, business is 
quiet. Orders on mill books undoubtedly 
are the lightest on record for this time 
o year. Quotations were advanced 50c 
bbl last Thursday, and this brought in 
acceptances on some offers that were out, 
based on Wednesday’s prices. 

\fter the two-day holiday and with 
cash wheat displaying a little strength 
despite inereasing receipts, inquiry 
picked up a little in the last two days, 
iYording hope of improved buying. 
Several mills report inquiry from eastern 
bakers for round lots of flour. 

Millers say they fear buyers are hold- 
ing off too long for their own good. 
lhey will have to come into the market 
sooner or later and, should all begin 
buying at about the same time, it would 
mean high premiums for cash wheat and 
probable delays in shipment. 

Holland has been a free buyer of first 
clears and cut straights in the last week. 
Some good-sized lots have been sold. 
Mills still require payment in New York. 
British importers have also been inquir- 
ing for standard patent and first clear, 
but since they demand guaranteed clear- 
ince from seaboard, little business has 
resulted, 

Mills quote short patent at $12.90@ 
13.50 bbl, standard patent $12.50@12.90, 
bakers patent $12.15@12.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; fancy clear $10.55, first clear 
$10.25@10.40, second clear $8.15@8.50, in 
140-lb jute sacks,’ f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Some mills have withdrawn their quota- 
tions on second clears, being oversold. 


MILLFEED 
Consumptive demand for millfeed, 
generally speaking, is light. The trade 
is of the opinion that the present level 
rices is maintained solely because of 
t production, and that, when mills 
to running normal capacity for this 
t of year, values will soften very ma- 
terially. Feeders point to the fact that 
cat feeds are out of line with other 
protein feeds. A realignment, they 
ire, is necessary. 
t is evident that some jobbers are of 
same opinion, as they favor the short 
of the market. Sales of October 
middlings are reported at $5@6 ton un- 
mills’ nominal asking prices. 
lobbers quote spot shipment bran ‘at 
10 and September-October at $38. 
Siindard middlings on track sold this 
k at $49 ton, Minneapolis, but they 
today offered at $46, September ship- 
ticnt, and $44 for October-November. 
One short seller is reported to be offering 
October shipment middlings at $43. 
lills quote bran for September ship- 
ment at $41@43 ton, standard middlings 
>49(752, flour middlings $62@62.50, red 
dog $69@70, and rye middlings $48.50@ 
1), in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
\ixed feed is held by mills all the way 
from $49.50 to $57 ton, Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
P output activity 
7 eae SEE Thee ee 257,955 47 
. WOGE steer stan Oot 278,630 51 
a SGC okies dot eds 324,515 59 
T YORGG. GOR. 6 ietnca seks 335,465 64 
Three years ago ......... 366,965 71 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons: 
Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 

1920*...... 54 365,820 97,935 26 

SUAOE sox gee 54 365,820 159,035 43 

See 63 422,910 157,015 37 

| eee 63 422,910 205,850 48 

*Week ending Sept. 4. tWeek ending 


Aug. 28, 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Sept. 8: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), and E mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill, 


A, B, Anchor 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 4, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (600’s omitted) : 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,644 3,714 4,671 2,420 
Duluth ......6. : 182 1,154 70 
Totals ....... 3,644 3,896 5,825 2,490 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 


Duluth, on Sept. 4, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .... 608 2,061 1,158 62 
Duluth ..vccrsrs 776 156 993 25 
Totals ........1,384 2,217 2,151 87 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Cash wheat was strong, and prices were 
up 5@10c bu on Thursday. Local mills 
were after choice dark spring wheat, and 
seemed willing to pay 20@25c premium 
over December. Outside mills also were 
in the market, and their buyers paid as 
high as 30c over the December for the 
kind of wheat they wanted. Shippers 
and mixers absorbed most of the lower 
grades at firm prices. At the week-end 
the market turned weaker. Larger re- 
ceipts with a less active demand caused 
premiums to fall off about 5c. This 
week there was a firmer feeling in the 
market. Receipts over the holidays, al- 
though heavy, were not as liberal as trad- 
ers had expected and, with a brisk de- 
mand from local and interior mills, prices 
came back about 5c. No. 1 dark closed 
today at $2.59% @2.69% bu; No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.57%, @2.647%. 


OIL MEAL ACTIVE 


Oil meal for prompt shipment con- 
tinues in good demand. Buying is gen- 
eral, and comes from a wide territory. 
Buyers are showing more interest in de- 
ferred shipment, and mills are reported 
to have made numerous good sales the 
past week. Prices are firmer to 50c high- 
er. Mills generally are asking $63 ton 
for prompt and October shipments, and 
$62.50@63 for November shipment. 
Shipping directions are good, and in some 
cases urgent. Mills are all operating at 
a good capacity, and are having little 
trouble in getting sufficient cars. 

The oil-cake market is a little firmer, 
but foreign buyers are still out of line 
with local crushers. According to reports, 
eastern mills managed to make several 
export sales the past week. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was mixed. 
Some grains were active and steady, 
while others were slow and weaker, espe- 
cially the past few days. Cash corn was 
fairly active and steady early in the 
week, but since then market has been nar- 
row and featureless. Prices are down 
about 7c for the week, No. 3 yellow clos- 


ing Sept. 7 at $1.33@1.35 bu; No. 3 
mixed, $1.30@1.31. 

Oats were quiet last week, buyers hold- 
ing off expecting large receipts over the 
holiday. Receipts were much heavier, but 
demand was better than expected and 
prices held steady. Closing: No. 3 white, 
57% @58%c bu; No. 4 white, 537%, @57%%c. 

Rye was steady and in good demand 
most of the week. Shippers were the 
principal buyers, and elevators also were 
buying. This week, market was aided by 
news of export sales and prices were 
higher. No. 2 closed Sept. 7 at $1.847% 
@1.85% bu. 

Barley was active and steady. Ship- 
pers led in the buying. Prices held up in 
spite of the heavy offerings. Closing 
range, 80c@$1.05 bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $3.53; 
three-day, $3.52; 60-day, $3.48. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%. 


THE YEAR AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis flour mills for the crop 
year ended Aug. 30, 1920, made 17,117,- 
610 bbls flour, compared with 16,543,630 
in 1918-19, 15,255,865 in 1917-18, and 16,- 
235,330 in 1916-17. 

Exports for the year do not show up 
very favorably, but the figures are some- 
what misleading, as a lot of flour was 
sold by Minneapolis mills through gov- 
ernmental agencies that probably was 
exported, but does not show up in the 
export figures. Export flour reported by 
Minneapolis mills to The Northwestern 
Miller follows: 340,615 bbls for the crop 
year, against 1,451,135 in 1918-19, 889,- 
230 in 1917-18, and 1,166,850 in 1916-17. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis for the 
crop year were 116,589,000 bus, against 
118,034,000 in 1918-19, 90,827,000 in 1917- 
18, and 111,097,000 in 1916-17. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 48@52c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $3.50@4.50 ton lower for the week. 

It is reported from Davenport, Iowa, 
that the Phoenix Mill there has been sold. 

This department has a call for an ex- 
perienced miller to take charge of a 
300-bbl oatmeal plant. 

John T. Owen, a feed broker of Lynch- 
burg, Va., was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on his connections here. 

A. J. Maher, of Minneapolis, is now in 
charge of sales for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
part of Missouri. 

W. A. Wagar, for 18 years superin- 
tendent for the Listman Mills at La 
Crosse, Wis., will sever his connection 
with that company Oct, 1, 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, who has been 
visiting the Minneapolis office of his com- 
pany this last week, leaves for home to- 
night. 

Fred F. Rouse, of the newly organized 
wholesale flour firm of Rouse & Mac- 
Lean, Chicago, was in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the week endeavoring to form mill 
connections, 

J. G. Johnson, manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and E. R. Tolman, manager 
of the Baltimore office, are visiting head- 
quarters this week. 

Arthur J. Stern, vice-president Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., is 
in Minneapolis this week calling on the 
jobbers and distributors who handle his 
company’s products, 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., left Satur- 
day for a business trip to Great Britain 
and the Continent. He expects to be 
gone two to three months, 

J. H. Lyman, general agent in the 
freight department of the Chicago Great 
Western road at Minneapolis, has been 
made commercial agent at Portland, 
Oregon, and will leave for the West this 
week, 

Quotations on screenings are appreci- 
ably lower. Demand is light, as manu- 
facturers are waiting to see what the 
new crop will produce in the way of 
screenings. Old supplies in sight are 
very light. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
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Springfield Gree Milling Co,, leaves 
this week for a trip through Iowa, IIli- 
nois and eastern states. He will attend 
the bakers’ convention at Atlantic City 
before returning. 

The Martens & Ketels Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, is installing two 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. bolters, two 
stands of 9x30- and 9x24-inch rolls and 
some additional equipment to increase 
the capacity of its mill to 400 bbls daily. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry is to be held in Chicago, 
Sept. 17. Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Du- 
luth, treasurer of the association, and 
Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, will at- 
tend the meeting. 

Marmion Simmons, son of Chester Sim- 
mons, for many years head of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. at Minneapolis, arrived 
home this week from India, where he has 
been for the last six and a half years. 
Mr. Simmons is connected with a jute 
manufacturing concern in Calcutta, 

Henry Y. Klepper, in charge of sales 
in Wisconsin for the Empire Milling Co., 
was in Minneapolis last week accom- 
panied by M. A, Pilon, of Green Bay. 
Mr. Pilon is connected with the jobbing 
concern at Green Bay which will handle 
the Empire Milling Co.’s account there. 

Ben B. George, head of the Selex and 
Crisco departments of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week, in company 
with F. Guy Sutherland and William S. 
Devereaux, of Chicago. Mr. Devereaux 
is to cover Minnesota and part of the 
Dakotas for the company, calling on the 
baking trade. 

The Hiawatha Grain Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has been incorporated to deal in 
grain, millfeed and screenings. E. R. 
Frissel is president, James R. De Garmo 
vice-president, O. L. Haertel secretary, 
and Arthur G. Hessburg treasurer. Mr, 
Hessburg was formerly associated with 
the Gould Grain Co., while Mr. Haertel 
was for about 10 years with the Frank A. 
Pierce Co. 





Cuba Grants Cable Permits 


The Cuban government has _ recently 
granted to the All America Cables, Inc., 
four permits to land cables on the Cuban 
coast which will provide vastly improved 
facilities for communication between 
Cuba and the United States as well as 
with Central and South American points, 

The grants include a cable at Havana, 
the other terminal in New York or such 
other point in the United States as the 
company may select;.the right to land at 
Havana, its other terminal in Mexico or 
on the coast of Central America; the 
right to lay a cable from Havana to the 
bay of Guantanamo along the north coast 
of Cuba, with the privilege of connect- 
ing and establishing substations at points 
such as Baracoa, Antilla, Gibara, Nue- 
vitas, Puerto Padre, Caibarien, Sagua la 
Grande, Cardenas and Matanzas, and the 
right to lay a cable from the Bay of 
Guantanamo to Santiago de Cuba. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OQ Hh Be vcssccnss ee 
Consolidated .... 12 13 9 94 
oo Ee 27 5 14 ee 
WeSOOEM 60:6 oie vss 23 10 3 23 
Grain Growers .. 67 5 25 oe 
Fort William .... 23 7 22 . 16 
G. T. Be peccssens 29 17 11 33 
Northwestern .... 114 15 25 oe 
Port Arthur ..... 39 5 13 10 
Can, Gov't ...... 156 52 12 90 
Sask, Co-op. ..... *9 6 *1 114 
Richardson ...... os *3 7 9 
Dav. & Smith ... 8 3 1 

Tetale cccescce 538 147 153 389 
Year ago ........ 1,272 1,015 272 33 
ROCSIPED 2 ccccoces 440 13 106 3 
Rail shipments... 30 58 47 2 
Lake shipments... 831 5 46 57 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 4 No. 3 Ci Weve 27 
No. 1 northern.. 213 No. 3 C. W...... 32 
No. 2 northern... 658 Ex. 1 feed ..... 13 

2 Be08 ccwedves’s 18 


No. 3 northern... 14 





Others ......... 13 

Winter ....-06. 207 
Total ....+.++ 638 
*Overshipped 
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LAND SALES AND FINANCE 


The money stringency which has ex- 
isted to a greater or less extent through- 
out the agricultural sections of the South- 
west for the past six months is generally 
attributed in its entirety to the delayed 
movement of the territory’s grain, par- 
ticularly the 1919 wheat crop, a large 
part of which remained upon the farms 
at the beginning of the 1920 harvest. 
There is no question that this situation 
has had a large influence upon the tight- 
ened money market, but to lay the blame 
entirely upon the non-movement of crops 
is to qeetloak a factor which has exerted 
quite as great an influence, if not so sen- 
sational, in stretching tight the strings 
of southwestern financial institutions, i.e., 
the 1919 land sales. , 

The unprecedented land transactions 
of last year, at prices double and in many 
eases treble the value of the land dur- 
ing the war, have served to place in use 
the available funds of local banks to an 
extent greater than usual. Wherever pos- 
sible, wide use has been made of the fed- 
eral reserve banking system. However, 
it has not been the financial institutions 
alone which have felt the effect of this 
land turnover, but local capital outside 
of the banks has provided funds for 
many of the sales. 

To finance the numerous farm trans- 
actions, which have occurred mostly in 
the newer sections of western Kansas 
and Nebraska, although considerable land 
in the older sections of the Southwest has 
changed hands recently, the credit of the 
community was abnormally stretched. 
And then the material slowing up of 
transportation, causing in many instances 
delays in converting crops into money, 
running into several months, brought the 
available cash surplus of innumerable 
banks and individuals to an unexpected- 
ly low ebb. 

These numerous land sales, which are 
not an exclusive feature of the South- 
west but, on the contrary, have occurred 
in practically all agricultural territories, 
were more pronounced because of the 
several years of inactivity in farm lands 
during the war. What effect these trans- 
actions will have upon the future pros- 
perity of our agricultural districts is a 
question unanswerable at this time. This 
fact, however, is known: mortgages have 
been placed on lands that will require 
many years in which to be paid, and the 
present generation of farm owners has 
assumed a burden of no mean size in in- 
creased interest and taxes. 

Of particular note have been the land 
sales in that section of the country con- 
sisting of western Nebraska, eastern 
Colorado and northwestern Kansas. In 
this emg | land has risen in’ price 
within a little over a year from five to 
eight dollars an acre, until much of it 
has been sold within the last few months 
at prices ranging from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per acre. 

It is obvious that the exceptional crops 
of the last few years in that territory 
and the high war price of wheat have 
been the predominating factors in send- 
ing the price of this land upward. Neith- 
er of these two factors, good crops and 
high markets, is necessarily permanent. 

Temporarily, at least, the burden of 
this land-buying period has been placed 
upon the banks and other financial insti- 
tutions. The inability of the railroads to 
tiove the grain has added measurably to 
this burden. But as this year’s wheat 
crop is marketed and the returns used in 
meeting the immediate notes and mort- 
gages, the responsibility of the banks will 
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lessen and the final outcome of the past 
year’s land transactions will be reflected 
directly upon the purchaser. 

The present tight money market in the 
Southwest, therefore, is not entirely due 
to the slow movement of the crops to 
market, but its only immediate relief is 
in the increasing rapidity of this move- 
ment. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

While flour-buying was by no means 
as general as had been hoped for, or 
usually is at this time of the year, some 
improvement is to be noted this week 
over the past few months. A more op- 
timistic feeling is generally felt among 
the millers, even in the case of those who 
experienced no improvement in sales this 
week. 

The business, generally speaking, was 
the result of exhausted stocks, as evi- 
denced by the fact that many of the or- 
ders were accompanied by telegrams urg- 
ing that shipments be rushed. However, 
certain quarters report that a somewhat 
better appreciation of values is being dis- 
played on the part of buyers. 

Most of this week’s demand for flour 
was from the bakery trade. This merely 
caused a continuance of the demand for 
clears, which is in excess of that war- 
ranted by the sales of the higher grades 
of flour. Although, in one or two in- 
stances, improvement is reported in the 
grocery trade, this is still quite limited. 
It is felt im some cases that the reported 
heavy sugar losses suffered by some of 
the large grocery houses has deterred 
them from purchasing flour in large 
quantities, but this is denied by the buy- 
er for one of the large wholesale houses 
in Kansas City, who stated this week that 
the cause for the small purchases is a 
general policy of liquidation, and not 
because of any financial losses. 

Foreign buyers are displaying a more 
active interest, although the different 
ideas of prices are often marked, as are 
the terms of sale, such as guaranteeing 
shipment, date of arrival and other mat- 
ters. Much of the export business which 
has been consummated has been with 
Holland, 

An advance of approximately 60c bbl 
for flour occurred this week as the re- 
sult of a rising wheat market. Hard win- 
ter short patent, cotton 98’s, basis Kansis 
City, is quoted at $12.60@12.80, straight 
at $11.65@12, and 95 per cent at $12@ 
12.20. First clear is quoted at $10.35@ 
10.75, second clear at $7.75@8.25, and 
low-grade at $7.25@7.75. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WEG ccc ccctcocccess 60,500 62 
RD GEE 9 doc éesessprcnes 77,500 80 
ZOO BOD a disincceescaseuus 76,500 81 
Two years ago .........4+. 53,800 65 


_ SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 92 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 454,770 281,082 61 
Last week ....... 453,570 316,832 69 
SOR? BOD see cs 418,170 346,031 82 
Two years ago... 348,240 316,585 90 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,322 bbls this week, 6,192 last 
week, 6,105 a year ago and 5,150 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four reported 
domestic business good, $7 fair, and 35 
slow and quiet. 


MILLFEED 


Activity in the millfeed market suf- 
fered a sharp drop from that of last 


week. Only a fair demand is reported 
for bran, with a slight improvement in 
the casé of shorts. Most of this demand 
is for quick shipment. Offerings are fair 
on bran, but quite scant on shorts. Bran 
suffered a marked drop this week, being 
quoted at $38@39, which is about $5 ton 
under last week’s closing quotations. 
While shorts likewise eased off in price, 
the drop was not so marked as in the 
case of bran. Brown shorts are quoted 
at $52@53, and gray at $57@58. 
CAR DISTRIBUTION 

At a hearing before the court of in- 
dustrial relations at Topeka, Kansas, 
Wednesday, Sept. 1, objection was made 
by representatives of farmers’ elevator 
companies to present methods of car dis- 
tribution between elevators at a station, 
which is supposed to be upon the basis 
of the amount of grain actually stored in 
the different houses. 

According to C, V. Topping, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, who 
attended the hearing in behalf of Kan- 
sas millers, the farmers’ representatives 
asked for a distribution of cars coming 
into a station, not on a basis of the 
amount of grain held in the different ele- 
vators alone, but so that, in the case of 
the farmers’ elevator, the wheat held 
back on the farms of the members of 
the company might be considered as held 
for immediate shipment by the company. 
This would, of course, result in the farm- 
ers’ company obtaining a tremendous 
advantage over its competitors. 

For example: three 5,000-bu elevators, 
all filled to capacity with grain, are lo- 
cated at one station; one house is inde- 
pendently owned, one is owned by a mill 
and the other is a farmers’ elevator; in 
addition to the grain in the farmers’ ele- 
vator, the members of the company have 
75,000 bus held on their farms. In the 
event that three empties are received at 
the station at the same time, under the 
present system of distribution each ele- 
vator would receive one car. But accord- 
ing to the farmers’ proposal, their eleva- 
tor would probably receive all three cars, 
for in distributing them the agent would 
not only have to consider the amount of 
grain stored in the different houses, but 
would also have to credit the farmers’ 
company with the 75,000 bus on the 
members’ farms. 

The court made no announcement as to 
what its intention in the matter might be, 
but as it was clearly shown, according to 
Mr. Topping, that no discrimination had 
been made against the farmers’ elevators 
under the existing system, it is not prob- 
able that any action will result from the 
hearing. 

KREGER JOINS KAULL COMPANY 

W. C. Kreger, until recently sales- 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, this week as- 
sumed his new duties as secretary and 
manager of the Kaull Milling Co., which 
has just completed a 1,200-bbl mill here. 
Mr. Kreger has purchased a substantial 
interest in the Kaull company. 


J. LYNCH TO ENTER GRAIN TRADE 


J. Lynch, vice-president and manager 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, since its organization, who re- 
signed three weeks ago with a view to 
entering the grain trade, expects to have 
his new offices opened by Sept. 15. He 
will do a general grain business with 
mills and for export, with offices at 
Salina. 

As already announced, Mr. Lynch is 
succeeded at the Weber company by H. 
V. Nye, until now with the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co. Mr. Nye expects to go to 
Salina about Sept. 20. 


NOTES 


Haynes & Rose, Van Buren, Mo., are 
installing a 25-bbl flour mill at that 
point. 

J. E. Brock, sales-manager of the Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills, was in Kansas City on 
business this week. 

The Las Animas County Farmers’ Mer- 
cantile Co., Trinidad, Colo., is building 
a_50-bbl flour mill. 

A 50-bbl flour mill is under construc- 
tion at Dunnegan, Mo., for the Farmers’ 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

Wm. McCullough & Sons, Olney 
Springs, Colo., are installing a 25-bbl 
flour mill at that place. 

R. L. Ward, manager of the Hays 
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City (Kansas) Flour Mills, was a Kan 
sas City visitor this week: 

E. S. Rea, manager of the Rea-Patter 
son Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, wa 
in Kansas City this week. 

W. A. Applegate, manager of the Cald 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., called on the 
trade in Kansas City this week. 

William Kelly, president of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
visited the local trade this week. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snel! 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City a few days ago. 

W. J. Kaull, president of the Kaul| 
Milling Co., Kansas City, returned thi 
week from a business trip in Kansas. 

C. E. Shepard this week resigned hi 
position as middle-west territorial sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mil! 
Corporation. 

The elevator and corn-shelling plant 
of the Kimbell Milling Co., Whitewrigh!, 
Texas, which were burned July 14, wi 
probably be rebuilt this year. 

Martin E. Ismert, sales-manager o 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kans: 
City, returned this week from a sever: 
weeks’ automobile tour of Colorado. 

The milling and elevator plant at A! 
bany, Texas, has been sold to Butler 
Taylor. The elevator has a capacity o 
18,000 bus, and the warehouse 75,000. 

James W. Harrison recently purchas: 
the plant of the Cannon Bros. Milling « 
Elevator Co., at Butler, Mo. The mi 
is of 100 bbls capacity, and operated | 
steam. 

Myron E. Humphrey, manager of t! 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., was 
Kansas City this week to meet his famil\ 
on their way home from a vacation 
the North. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associ 
tion is endeavoring to establish a loss a1 
damage claim department, similar to 
those operated by the Kansas and Illin 
associations. 


The interest rate in the Kansas Cit 
Board of Trade on advances for Se} 
tember has been fixed at 7 per cent |) 
the finance committee. This is the san 
as the August rate. 


Announcement was made this week tht 
the Updike Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., wil! 
establish a branch office in Kansas Cil\ 
soon, under the management of F. |. 
Howard, for the handling of cash graii 


The Cape Mill Mfg. Co. is installing « 
100-bbl flour mill at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and intends to add two addition«! 
50-bbl units during the coming wint 
The entire plant will be operated | 
electricity. 


The National Hay Co., Kansas City, 
has purchased for $100,000 the property 
in this city of the Haywood Warehouse 
Co., including warehouse facilities 
6,000 tons of hay or 15,000 tons of m« 
and an alfalfa meal mill of 50 tons dai‘; 
capacity. 

The 100-bbl flour mill at Bethany, Mo., 
operated under a lease for the past fi \ 
years by W. T. Lingle and known as t'c 
Bethany Mill & Elevator Co., has becn 
sold to the lessee. Some improveme! 
are being made upon the mill, and nw 
machinery installed. 

The Superior (Neb.) Milling Co. | 
changing its power from electric motor 
drive, and is installing an Allis-Chalmc’s 
Diesel type oil engine of 140 h-p. ‘1 
will give the company sufficient surp 

ower to enable it to increase the cap 
ity of the mill at some future date. 


G. W. Kendrick, for the past sever! 
years sales-manager of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has resigned 
his position with this company and is 
now associated with the Ellinwood (Kai- 
sas) Grain & Supply Co. in the same 
capacity as with his former connection 


The grain elevator of the Brand-Du':- 
woody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., at Ca’! 
Junction, Mo., has been sold to the Far 
ers’ Interstate Elevator & Commissiv' 
Co, Since the purchase of the elevator 
the company has constructed a warehouse 
for the Lentities of flour and millfeed. 


George A. Dean, Kansas state ent»- 
mologist, this week declared that modern 
control methods are rapidly extinguis!- 
ing the hessian fly in the state. He also 
said that the present wet weather has, to 
a large extent, eliminated the chinch bug, 
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which was threatening in certain lo- 
calities. 

An average moisture content of 12.81 
per cent, with a minimum or 9.6 per cent 
and a maximum of 17.1 per cent, is the 
data obtained by the Kansas City of- 
fice of the federal grain supervision from 
an inspection of 157 cars of wheat com- 
ing-into Kansas City the latter part of 
July and August. 

W. T. Voils, vice-president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
wccompanied by his wife and daughter, 
left for Chicago this week, where his 
laughter will enter Ferry Hall, Lake 

orest, for another school year. Mr. 

‘oils will combine the trip into one of 
husiness and pleasure. 


Julian Nance, Kansas City, local dis- 
trict freight agent for the Union Pacific 
\:ailroad Co., and who has been in the 

nploy of the company for 32 years, was 
nis week appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Texas. He will 
have general direction of freight and 
, assenger traffic in the Dallas district. 


A special train operated by the Chica- 
»o, Burlington & Quincy and the Colo- 
ido & Southern railroads has just com- 
leted a tour of the grain districts 
served by the roads, for the purpose of 
urging farmers to erect portable gran- 
ries this fall as a means of assisting 
to alleviate the present transportation 
stringency, 

According to a call issued by Maurice 
\cAuliffe, president of the Kansas Farm- 
ers’ Union, one farmer from each town- 
hip in the state is urged to attend a 
meeting at Salina, Kansas, Sept. 7, for 
the purpose of “making plans that will 

sure them a living price for their 
wheat.” It is understood that leaders of 
the union consider $2.80 per bu a “living 
price” for wheat. 

Intrastate demurrage charges in Kan- 

is, recently ordered in keeping with a 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were automatically suspend- 
ed when the federal rate was withheld 
until Dec. 17, according to a ruling by 
the state’s industrial court. As the state 
order was never published, it was never 
in effect, although it is said that in. sev- 
eral cases attempts have been made to 
charge the higher rate. 


\ccording to a recent order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, carriers 
serving Galveston are required to un- 
load grain which has not been removed 
by the consignee within the free time al- 
lowed. The rule which permitted the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
this order is contained in the Texas Lines’ 
lariff, I. C. C. No. 66, and provides that 
property not removed by the consignee 
within the free time allowed after due 
notice of its arrival has been given, may, 
it the option of the carrier, be removed 
to and stored in a public or licensed ware- 
house, 


Because the Kansas court of industrial 
rclations does not consider the mass of 
vidence submitted by the railroads to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

ficient in itself, on account of its gen- 

il nature, to warrant an increase in 

ight rates within the state, the hear- 

e has been postponed until Sept. 16, 

which date the roads were instructed 

» compile information regarding the 
ilue of the Kansas properties, the 
‘eight and passenger revenues and’ the 

lues of the lines in the state compared 
vith the total value and revenue of the 
utire systems, 


SALINA 

The milling business shows little change 
over the past few weeks, except that an 
increasing amount or small, scattered 
orders has been coming. There is, how- 
ever, no heavy buying. The mills, gen- 
erally, are managing to secure orders 
sufficient to keep going. Flour prices 
this week: fancy patent, $12.25@12.75; 
95 per cent, $11@12,—98-lb cottons, basis 
Kansas City. 
__Millfeed prices: bran $40, and shorts 
356 @59, , 

NOTES 


J. Lynch, who resigns as manager of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, will 
enter the grain business in Salina. 

C. M. Todd, secretary and treasurer 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned with his family from a three 
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weeks’ camping trip in the Ozarks this 
week, 

Maurice McAuliffe, president of the 
Kansas Farmers’ Union, has called a 
statewide meeting of wheat-growers in 
Salina, Sept. 7, when an effort will be 
made to set a “fair price” on wheat. 

John Weber, president, and H. J. Nor- 
ton, superintendent, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., are in Milwaukee, purchasing 
machinery for the company’s new mill at 
Ellsworth, Kansas. This week the break- 
ing of the ground for the building was 
begun. 

George Woolley, until lately secretary 
and manager of the Western Star Mill 
Co., did not take the long vacation he had 
planned upon leaving the mill. At Kan- 
sas City he was interested in a tract of 

round between Kansas City and Olathe. 

e purchased it and will move on it at 
once and engage in farming. 

Frep J. Lunes. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 4.—Conditions sur- 
rounding the milling trade have under- 
gone no marked change in the last week. 
All millers in the Omaha territory re- 
port business dull, and conditions gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 


resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 ° 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
lg. eo ee 7,472 31 
TBR WOOK caccccvcescccees 11,080 46 
BORE BOS cc cevicsncvevative 22,421 93 


Leiecu Leste. 





Grain Supervision Examination 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for assistant in federal grain 
supervision, on Oct. 6, 1920. Vacancies 
in the Bureau of Markets, Department 
of Agriculture, for duty in Washington, 
D. C., or in the field, at salaries ranging 
from $1,800 to $3,000 a year, and in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications, at 
these or higher or lower salaries, will be 
filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill 
any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. Certification to vacancies 
paying more than $2,400 a year will be 
limited to applicants showing consider- 
ably more than the minimum require- 
ments as to education or experience or 
both, and attaining high average percent- 
ages in the examination. Appointees at 
annual compensation of $2,500 or less, 
whose services are satisfactory, may be 
allowed the increase granted by Congress 
of $20 a month. 


Exports for Week Ended Aug. 28, 1920 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York...1,247,000 2,000 130,000 ..... 
Boston ..... 208,000 ..... 2,008 8 secee 
Philadelphia. 313,000 ..... 37,000 ..... 
Baltimore ..1,536,000  ..... 3O,0GP , svcse 
Newp. News. 175,000  ..... 4,000 19,000 
N. Orleans...3,316,000 43,000 14,000 ..... 
Gatvestom .~8,300,000 1.2605 secede seccc 
Montreal ...2,140,000 45,000 35,000 66,000 
Tots., wk.12,185,000 90,000 221,000 85,000 
Prev. week. 7,309,000 28,000 128,000 10,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ...7,660,000 47,000 6.000 
Continent .......... 4,370,000 ..... 135,000 
8. and Ctl America. ....6. «see. 4,000 
West EmGles .cicccce seecse csece 14,000 
Other countries .... 155,000 43,000 62,000 
Totals .ccsecccce 12,185,000 90,000 221,000 


CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Aug. 28, with 
comparisons: 


1919-20 1918-19 
Went, BW cssvsccocas 63,752,000 26,263,000 
WHO, WHE cecccccccce 3,189,000 5,547,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 78,085,000 51,225,000 
Corm, DUB cccccccccecs 634,000 653,000 
Cate, BUR cecccecescce 3,046,000 12,602,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills ‘of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 28, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-— Output, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ...17,031 16,513 340 1,451 
St. Paul ....... 733 763 ese eee 
Duluth-Superior 608 999 op eve 
Outside mills .. 9,479 11,596 35 264 

Totals ...... 27,751 29,871 376 =:11,705 
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Aside from a fairly good demand for 
clears and low-grades, the flour situation 
shows no improvement. The aggregate 
booking of flour in Chicago, of all 
grades, has not improved, and jobbers 
and wholesalers refrain from making 
purchases. A good many of them are 
still of the opinion that $2 wheat is pos- 
sible, while producers of flour seem to 
feel that $3 wheat is in sight. 

Buyers here appear to lose track of the 
fact that five or six weeks ago, when new 
flour from the Southwest came on the 
market, it could be purchased at $1.50 
below the present range. Probably not 
more than two bakers here, at that time, 
stocked up freely; they are the only ones 
who have supplies on hand to last for 
the present month. 

Some of the millers’ agents and, bro- 
kers say that they are in a quandary as 
to how so many buyers and consumers 
of flour have been able to hold off as long 
as they have from purchasing upper 
grades, especially patents and straights 
for bread-making purposes. 

Certain buyers in New York City have 
shown a greater interest in making con- 
tracts than have those in any of the other 
large centers. Rumors were current dur- 
ing the early part of the week that large 
orders for flour were being placed in 
New York for export. The volume is 
said to be far greater than any recent 
bookings, but it is probable that they are 
much smaller than during normal times. 
A few offers were received during the 
middle of the week of spring-wheat 
straights around $11.80, jute, New York 
City. This was the low figure. The 
advance in wheat on Thursday and Fri- 
day of 5@6c shut off transactions at the 
low levels. The general export situation 
seems to be improving, especially as the 
time approaches for the Holland mar- 
kets to accept direct purchases. 

A few millers and _ sales-managers 
have been in Chicago during the week, 
after having covered eastern territory. 
Not one of them reported sales larger 
than 2,000 or 3,000 bbls. One, who rep- 
resents a well-known spring-wheat mill, 
spent three weeks in the East and booked 
2,000 bbls. All reported that wholesale 
grocers are still very skeptical about en- 
tering into contracts on any commodities 
wherein there is speculation, as a great 
many of them met with financial losses 
due to their transactions in sugar. This 
is true also with some Chicago grocers. 
One house is said to have lost almost 
$1,000,000 on sugar, coffee and rice. 

The receipts of spring wheat in Chi- 
cago are still small, and do not afford the 
local mills enough of the better grades 
to permit a steady running of spring- 
wheat flour. Flour stocks in Chicago 
public warehouses on Sept. 1 were 37,000 
bbls, Aug. 1 34,000, and Sept. 1, 1919, 
50,000. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PS WOO Nv cccsasenvisvess 22,250 83 
Emit WOM ovis scvicciese 21,500 72 
HOOP GOO « caccisnvcasgadas 23,250 89 
TWO years AGO ....seeeeeee 26,250 97 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Awards were made by the United 
States government in Chicago on Tues- 
day of 5,112 bbls of flour to be used in 
the department at St. Louis. The Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, received the award on the basis 
of $11.56 bbl, 98-lb cotton, Hutchinson. 


The contract called for 95 per cent pat- 
ents. Others bidding were: George P. 
Plant Milling Co., $11.74, 98-lb cotton, St. 
Louis; Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., $12.76, cotton, St. Louis; 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., $10.84, cotton, St. Louis; Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis., $10.98, cotton, St. 
Louis; Echo (Minn.) Milling Co., $11.50, 
cotton, Echo; Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, $11.05, cotton, Minneapolis; 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
$11.35, cotton, Minneapolis; Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., $11.25, cotton, Chi- 
cago; Eagle Roller Mills Co., $11.28, cot- 
ton, New Ulm, Minn. The Wilson (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. was awarded the 
contract on 1,020 bbls, basis $10.60, 98-Ib 
cotton, Wilson, Kansas. There were 20 
bidders on these two lots. 


EXPORT WHEAT BUYING 

Export buying of wheat in all posi- 
tions has aggregated 1,000,000 bus a day 
for the past week. Futures were given 
up on the export sales, although not al- 
ways on the same day that the trades in 
cash wheat were made. A large part of 
the business was done by Chicago houses 
for shipment from the Southwest td Gal- 
veston and New Orleans. Spring wheats 
were taken by millers and elevator in- 
terests, and offerings showed a small in- 
crease, with the prices advanced to better 
premiums. Considerable mixed wheat is 
coming in, with sales of No. 1 at around 
16c over December and No. 2 at 2@8c 
less than No, 1 grades. 


OUTSIDE MILLERS LACK WHEAT 

Outside millers have not had an op- 
portunity to get as much winter wheat 
as they desire, and reports received here 
indicate that they have smaller stocks 
than usual. In some instances they have 
been forced to apply to terminal markets 
for wheat to. grind, which is unusual at 
this season. 6ne of the largest Indiana 
millers is said to have good stocks of 
soft-winter wheat, as he took advantage 
of the offerings on the July break, and 
latterly bid stiff prices to bring the wheat 
out, while other millers who were afraid 
to pay the price have not secured any. 


LIQUIDATION IN COARSE GRAINS 


A call for a statement of all open 
trades Sept. 1, in corn, oats, rye and bar- 
ley by the Board of Trade directors 
brought a general liquidating movement 
by interests on both sides of the market. 
It resulted in enormous buying of short 
September corn at the lowest prices of 
late, by three of the large professional 
traders, Jesse Livermore, of New York, 
and Arthur Cutten and Thomas Howell, 
of Chicago, on Thursday. The selling 
was attributed to the Armour Grain Co., 
which has been the leading long in Sep- 
tember. The big trading and evening up 
was accomplished with an advance of 
only 3c bu. There was also evening up 
in oats and rye, with moderate price fluc- 
tuations. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN WHEAT 


Increased activity was on in the wheat 
trade. Operators locally were bearish 
and forced a decline early in the week, 
which more than woven § later, with an 
advance of lic bu in December and fully 
13c in March delivery. The latter at one 
time was 6c under December, while re- 
cently it was at a good premium. The 
discount narrowed to around 3c, later, 
when shorts tried to cover. Seaboard 
exporters were large buyers on all breaks, 
and absorbed the offerings, forcing prices 
higher. Hedging business has been re- 
duced, owing to a falling off in the win- 
ter-wheat movement, while the increase 
in spring-wheat receipts is not pressing 
on the market for futures here, evidently 
being taken care of at Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 

Cash-wheat premiums ranged high, 








SN 
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with active buying to cover sales for ex- 





port milling and to provide for contracts 
made by country shippers for August 
shipment from interior. Inability to 


secure the wheat, as well as the cars, 
brought this buying, which marked trad- 
ing in the closing days of August and 
the first few days of September. No. 1 
ades of hard and red winter range 
F3@2sc over December, with old billing 
le over the new. Offerings were not 
large, and sales exceeded the receipts. 


CASH-CORN PREMIUMS DECLINE 
Cash-corn premiums, which were 25c 
over September recently, have declined to 
6c over. On Aug. 30 there was a break 
of 18@1lé5c in cash-corn prices here, due 
to large receipts and a backing away of 
buyers, both industrial and shippers. 
Figuring on the decline in prices with 
the advance of 5%%c in freight rates, to 
the East it was equivalent to a drop of 
around 20c bu. Country offerings of 
corn have increased, and the movement in 
lard. More cars are available in Illinois 
and Iowa, and consignment notices are 
more numerous. 
NOTES 


The Armour Grain Co.’s crop expert 
estimates the wheat crop at 770,000,000 
bus, spring wheat being 235,000,000. 

Cash corn is 10c lower for the week 
and September is off 7c, while the dis- 
tant futures showed a net loss of %@lc. 

John I. Logan, general manager of 
the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
was in the Southwest during the greater 
part of the week. 

The coal situation in Chicago is im- 
proving somewhat. For steam coal, Illi- 
nois mine-run quotations are off about 
$1 ton, being around $6.50 at the mines. 

C. E. Oliver, milling engineer, Warsaw, 
Ind., has been inspecting the mills of the 
Reliance Milling Co., Murphysboro, IIL, 
and the Dean Milling Co., Ava, Ill., with 
a view to reflowing them. 

George H. Lewis, secretary and man- 
ager of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills, was looking over the wheat situa- 
tion in Chicago on Friday. The mill 
is being operated 16 hours daily. 

The mill and elevator at Bloomington, 
Ill, that was operated for many years 
by the Hungarian Roller Mills Co., and 
later owned by L. E. Slick & Co., has 
been sold to the Harris-Ward Grain Co., 
of Clinton, Ill. 

Lewis N. Husted, who was connected 
with the grain trade at Chicago since 
1885, died at Wheaton, Ill., Sept. 3. He 
was of the firm of Husted & Seymour, 
and was 60 years old. He left a widow 
and two daughters. 

E. E. Henderson, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the Chicago branch 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, left late in the week for Louis- 
ville, Ky., to take up his new duties with 
the Acme-Jones Co., Inc. 

George W. Merillat, manager Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Mills, was in Chicago, Fri- 
day, on his way home after having spent 
two or three weeks in the eastern mar- 
kets. He, like all travellers of late in- 
terested in milling, found conditions ex- 
ceptionally quiet. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
and Montreal, Canada, has been on this 
side of the border for several days look- 


ing over possibilities of business in the. 


United States. He will return to Chi- 
cago next week. 

The Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, 
are making extensive improvements in 
all departments. The entire fifteenth 
floor of the Columbus Memorial Build- 
ing, 31 North State Street, will be uti- 
lized for the general chemical laboratory 
and the milling and baking laboratories. 


A better car situation is reported in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 
Loadings of all freight have increased, 
and the movement of freight trains is 
faster. This has improved the general 
car situation. Coalcars are very scarce 
on Illinois roads, but the supply of coal 
is improving. 

Bankers say that all the banks’ are 
overloaned, and are likely to continue so 
for some time, despite liquidations in 
commodities. The Federal Reserve Bank 
continues to increase its loans to mem- 
ber banks, the deflation apparently hav- 
ing little effect on the banking situation 
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so far. This is attributed, in a measure, 
to the use of money in financing the 
movement of the grain crop. 

An indication of the condition of the 
mail-order business is reflected in the 
August report of sales by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., which decreased 9.65 per 
cent from last year on top of a decrease 
of nearly 7 per cent in July. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.’s sales for August 
were 1.37 per cent over last year’s. Their 
sales for the eight months this last year 
exceed last year’s by 31 per cent. 

Two local statisticians, whose figures 
on the crops are materially different, 
estimate that the United States and 
Canada have only 350,000,000 bus wheat 
available for export. One estimates that 
European requirements from North 
America will be 450,000,000 bus. Broom- 
hall estimates North America’s surplus 
at 375,000,000 bus, and including Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and India there is a 
surplus of 615,000,000 bus. During the 
past season European countries imported 
585,000,000 bus. 

At a meeting of railroad presidents, 
vice-presidents and officials, members of 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
at the Blackstone hotel here, Friday, a 
movement was started to speed up 
freight trains, which it is believed will 
increase the car supply. It was also de- 
cided to speed up the repairing of cars. 
It was said that 60,000 new freightcars 
and 1,250 new engines have beensput into 
service under the railroad transporta- 
tion act, which is considerably below the 
normal. Since June 1 over 40,000 freight- 
cars have been sent from the East to the 
West to move the grain crops. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwaukez, Wis., Sept. 4.—Flour busi- 
ness this week was very quiet, most buy- 
ers having sufficient stocks to last for 
some time. Some of the mills have mod- 
erate bookings on hand, and are operat- 
ing to the extent that shipping directions 
come in. The trade generally takes only 
what is absolutely necessary for imme- 
diate requirements. Offerings of choice 
milling wheat were rather light, but mills 
have fair amounts on hand and are ready 
to operate to full capacity when the de- 
mand comes. The production was re- 
duced, owing to one of the large mills 
being down for repairs. Choice city 
brands of hard spring-wheat patent held 
steady, and are quoted at $12.60@12.75, 
with straight at $12@12.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Demand for clear continues good, and 
most of the mills are well booked up. 
Inquiry came from a wide territory, and 
some fair sales were made, Loading or- 
ders came in well, and considerable flour 
was shipped out. Bakers have been mod- 
erate buyers of the best grades. Eastern 
inquiry was good, but bids received were 
below millers’ ideas of value. Prices 
were held firm at $10.75@11 for fancy, 
and $9.65@9.75 for lower grades, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Kansas patents were rather slow of 
sale. Most of the buyers have fair —- 
plies on hand, and are holding off for the 
present. Jobbers have good stocks which 
they are working off slowly. Bakers are 
well supplied, but small shops continue 
to buy in a small way. Most of the trade 
is a lower prices. Car situation 
has shown considerable improvement, and 
shipments from the Southwest are arriv- 
ing on good time. Prices were steady at 
$12@12.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Nearly all the large wholesale grocers 
and large bakers were out of the market 
this week. Most of them have good 
stocks, and are not inclined to buy at 
present. The general feeling is that 
prices will be leven. Jobbers report 
business very quiet. Representatives of 
outside mills report trade dull. Quota- 
tions were $12.50@13, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour light. Most mills 
are working on old orders. The decline 
in cash rye has affected buying. The out- 
put of the mills this week was fairly lib- 
eral, but practically all old business. 
Mills have completed their export orders, 
and are looking to the domestic trade for 
new business. Country mills report trade 
falling off. The movement of new-crop 
rye is becoming liberal, and considerable 
is being exported. Prices lower, with 
white offered at $10@10.35, straight at 
$9.25@9.75, and dark at $8@9.10, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

There was a sharp falling off in de- 





mand for corn flour; mills, however, have 
fair bookings on hand, and are loading 
out as fast as directions are received. 
Some export inquiry, but no business re- 
sulted this week. The sharp decline in 
corn has kept buyers out of the market, 
and millers look for quiet business until 
prices become more settled. No difficulty 
was found in obtaining sufficient equip- 
ment this week. Corn flour lower, and 
quoted at $3.75; corn meal, $3.55; grits, 
$3.45,—in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 7,000 29 

Last week ........ 24,000 11,500 * 48 

EOE DE. 6.4.0 basins 18,000 11,500 66 

Two years ago..... 16,000 10,500 66 
MILLFEED 


There was a sharp decline in millfeed 
prices, especially for September-October 
shipment. Shippers report business very 
quiet. Most mills have made fair sales 
for first half of September, and have 
little to offer for prompt delivery. Of- 
ferings from northwestern mills have 
fallen off. Business unsettled, and will 
probably remain so until the feed that 
carries old billing is absorbed. The trade 
is not buying to any extent, but using up 
what it has on hand. Stocks are fairly 
liberal in all localities, and there appears 
no incentive for buying while pasturage 
continues so good. Eastern demand very 
quiet; stocks are large at many distribut- 
ing points, with no particular demand 
for near-by stuff. Heavy feeds continue 
to hold the premium, but shippers are 
looking for the price to work closer to 
bran. 

NOTES 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Sept. 1, 
totaled 16,500 bbls, compared with 11,627 
on Aug. 1, and 28,362 on Sept. 1, 1919. 

The Bloomer (Wis.) Co-Operative 
Union has awarded a contract for re- 
building and enlarging its elevator and 
warehouse. 

The Lomira (Wis.) Farmers’ Union 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal, to do .a general business in grain, 
flour and feed. 

The September rate of interest has 
been determined by the finance commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at 8 per cent. 

The Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan, 
which recently incorporated its business 
with a capital stock of $10,000, is plan- 
ning improvements to its plant estimated 
to cost $25,000 or more. Both mill and 
elevator will be enlarged and thoroughly 
modernized. 

New and old rate billing arrivals of 
cash grain are causing a wide range to 
values, covering the difference in new 
and old freight rates; new rates being 
discounted 1@$8c for barley, 1@2c for 
oats, 1@2c for corn, 3@5c for wheat, and 
2@3c for rye. 


A charter to do business in Wisconsin~ 


has been granted to the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., of Minneapolis. The appli- 
cation states that $25,000 will be used in 
Wisconsin. The local representative is 
James Laurie, Milwaukee, who was for- 
merly associated with the local branch of 
Henry Rang & Co. 

Nicholas M. Miller, of West Bend, 
Wis., inventor and patentee of a new 
type of spouting device for mills and 
elevators, has interested local capital in 
the manufacture of the product. Arti- 
cles of incorporation were filed during 
the week in behalf of the Miller Spout- 
ing Co., of West Bend, capitalized at 
$100,000. Oscar C. Schlegel and William 
M. Urkart, of West Bend, appear with 
Mr. Miller as incorporators. The Miller 
spout is claimed to be fire and acid proof, 
of fiber construction, with metal joints 
and couplings. 

H. N. Witson. 





Trade Route to Danzig 


Opening of a new trade route for 
American vessels has been completed 
with the sailing from Danzig for New 
York of the United States Mail Steam- 
ship Co.’s Susquehannah, carrying 2,000 
passengers from all parts of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and other disturbed cen- 
tral European areas. Danzig, Baltic sea- 
port of Poland, never before has been in 
regular American steamer communica- 
tion with New York. 
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RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


Contemplated Expenditures for Year Tota! 
$762,256,108, According to Interstate 
Commerce Commission Figures 


Expenditures of the railroads during 
the present year to improve transporta- 
tion service will total not less than 
$762,256,108 in the improvement of plant 
and in the purchase of new equipment 
according to estimates of the carriers re 
ceived by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. 

Besides the expansion of present trans 
portation facilities, the roads plan th: 
purchase of additional locomotives total 
ing about 1,800 in number, about 22,00: 
additional open-top cars and 30,000 ad 
ditional boxcars. With this new equip 
ment it is believed that the serious ca 
shortage will be substantially relieve: 
and, with the intelligent and systemati 
distribution of the available cars, th 
necessary demands for cars will be me! 

The railroads’ budget of expenditur: 
to be made for improvements includ 
the sum of $153,465,823 for general roa: 
improvements, $23,012,772 for additiona 
main track, $42,483,251 for addition: 
yard tracks and sidings, $6,767,756 fo 
signals and interlocking plants, $43,855. 
408 for additional shop facilities, $16, 
447,990 for station and station facilitie 
and $6,376,082 for extensions an 
branches. 

The list of expenditures to be made i: 
the acquisition of new equipment in 
cluded the sum of $105,616,166 to bh 
spent in the construction of new loc 
motives, $97,259,600 for additional bo» 
cars, $24,887,500 for refrigerator cars, 
$23,273,555 for other freight-train cai 
$35,779,846 for passenger coaches, $14 
395,927 for other passenger train equi) 
ment, $12,352,309 for all other new equi) 
ment, $44,877,773 for improvements 
existing equipment, $9,560,000 for equi) 
ment expenditures not itemized, and $3 
707,200 in expenditures to be made n 
separated between road and equipme: 

Nearly 50 per cent more money 
planned to be spent for boxcars than f 
open-top equipment, according to t! 
railroads’ programme. More than ha 
of the 30,000 additional boxcars to 
constructed under the new programme, it 
is understood, will be allocated to t 
western carriers. The southern carri 
contemplate buying less than 2,000 bo 
cars and the eastern roads about 13,0 

Because of unusual money conditio 
and other factors which have not dev: 
oped to the advantage of railroad cor 
panies, it is thought that the ambitio 
improvement programme of the roads 
cannot be carried out in full this ye 
Already eight months of the year ha 
passed, and as yet virtually none of tl 
principal carriers have inaugurated a 
extensive improvement programme « 
templated. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
lately approved applications for railro 
loans under the provisions of the Es 
Cummins act, amounting to nearly $2 
000,000, or approximately two-thirds 
the revolving fund provided by the 
Much of the $200,000,000 of governm: 
funds advanced to the railroads by | 
Treasury department and the Interst 
Commerce Commission is to be utili 
in carrying out the improvement p 
gramme, it is understood. In additi:: 
further funds have been raised by | 
roads from private sources. This effi 
to obtain capital is being continued |) 
the Association of Railway Executi 
and the funds thus obtained will be u 
in a large part, if not wholly, towar 
carrying out the programme. 


i ros 





Philippine Sugar Possibilities 


That the present production of- sugar 
in the Philippines can be multiplied by 5 
with the installation of adequate modern 
sugar machinery is the opinion of a re- 
cent writer in the Pan Pacific. Althoush 
having three times the area and a much 
richer soil, the Philippines produce on) 
one-twentieth as much sugar as Cuba. [n 
1919 the Philippines exported $3,866,000 
worth of cane sugar to the United States 
out of a total exportation of $15,200,000 
of that commodity. It is also noted that 
sections of the Philippines have been pro- 
ducing sugar for the past 50 years witl- 
out crop rotations, and are still yielding 
good returns. Fertilizers are seldom used. 
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(\RDS STACKED AGAINST THEMSELVES 


\s a result of the long and abnormal 
lay of the flour-buying trades in pur- 
ising flour on the new crop, a situa- 
m has come to pass fraught with in- 
resting possibilities. This situation is 
sinning to look serious, not so much 
iy the miller as for the flour-buyer. It 
perhaps not impertinent to raise the 
iestion whether buyers have not been 
cating a condition of things which will 
rk to their disadvantage, whether they 
ve not unwittingly stacked the cards 

\inst themselves, so to speak, This as- 

ect of the case is worth at least a mo- 

nt’s consideration, 

Probably never before in the memory 
any millers now living have buyers 

ved out of the market, in the early 

nths of a new crop, so long and per- 
tently and with such unanimity of opin- 

n and action over the whole country. 

\hile opinions differ as to the amount 
flour on hand in all positions, and the 

dence is conflicting, yet in many in- 

tances stocks have doubtless been per- 
tted to run dangerously low. Wide 
| general liquidation of both wheat 

d flour was believed to have also taken 

ce in preparation for the coming of 
period of decontrol, May 31, and in 

ectation of lower prices. 

rhe causes of abstention from buying 
well known and understood. Nobody 

»ws what the real value of wheat and 

ir is today on a world’s supply and 
and basis. Everybody has been mere- 

suessing. There is no accurate meas- 
or test of value available, because the 
rd factor in determining prices, trans- 
tation, has broken down, upsetting 

e free play of supply and demand. This 
tor of transportation defies accurate 

ecast or measurement. 

Buyers have not believed in prevailing 
| prices or the big premiums for cash 
the December and March futures. 

have regarded the difference as 
tural, illogical and unwarranted. 

; difference is undoubtedly unnatural, 
\y be illogical in a theoretical sense, 
it is not clear that it is unwarranted. 
wever, the price of the December fu- 

e has been regarded as nearer the true 

ue of wheat,—but nobody knows. 

What is the reason for cash wheat sell- 
at such premiums? Unfortunately, 
period of decontrol came at a time 

en the credit and transportation con- 

tions of the world were far frem nor- 
|, but that was unavoidable. Aside 
n the demoralization, dislocation and 
truction of credit and transportation 
\| countries, following in the wake of 
war, in our own country an added 
ponsibility for these conditions rests 

1 the people in general and the Inter- 

ite Commerce Commission in particu- 


'his Commission, in its infinite wisdom 
imazing want of practical sense, had 
years pursued a policy calculated to 
ig about the ruin of the railroads. 
ead of a billion dollars a year having 

spent for the development of the 
's in the past fifteen years, as should 
been done, they were brought to the 
where it was difficult to raise money 
enough for even proper maintenance. 

‘herein lies the main reason for their 

collapse. 


} 


The reason for the premium on cash 
wheat is to be found in the transporta- 
‘on situation. The fluidity of the move- 
m ut of wheat has been non-existent, and 
‘he establishment of the proper relation 
between cash and future wheat prices 
has been seriously interfered with. Wheat 


has been immobile. The premium for cash 
is the result, and the price of the futures 
is fondly believed to indicate true values, 
on the implied assumption that credit 
and transportation conditions are not real 
factors, or on the hope and expectation 
that, by the time these futures mature, 
conditions will have been remedied and 
restored to normal. 

In a sense, the price of the futures is 
a “fear” price; it represents the price 
holders of wheat are afraid may prevail 
if more normal credit and transportation 
conditions exist. Farmers’ holding is a 
factor, but possibly not a permanent one. 
Ultimately they will sell, when it be- 
comes clear that they cannot control 
prices and that the world’s level is below 
their expectations. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the farmers of the entire 
world can act with such accord and 
solidarity as to control the price of 
wheat. If they could do that, they would 
constitute the greatest combination in 
restraint of trade ever known in history. 
It would seem that there are too many 
of them, and that there is too much 
wheat. 

The question is whether credit and 
transportation conditions can improve 
sufficiently in a few weeks or months to 
re-establish normal conditions, fluidity of 
wheat and mobility of credit, thereby 
nullifying the causes which have put cash 
wheat to such a premium. It is certainly 
doubtful and open to question. Being 
doubtful, it is as reasonable to expect 
the price of the futures to come up to 
the cash wheat as for cash wheat to go 
down to the level of the futures. 

Some bankers are now saying that the 
credit strain, arising from the movement 
of the crop, is over. Is it possible that 
they do not know that the crop has not 
moved yet? Are they beguiling them- 
selves with the assurance and assumption 
that, as the time for normal movement 
has come and gone, therefore it has 
moved? The spring-wheat crop has 
moved scarcely at all, and the movement 
elsewhere has not been more than half of 
normal, If they mean that the strain is 
over because there is not to be any such 
movement as is customary, but, owing to 
untoward circumstances, a gradual move- 
ment over the entire crop year, and hence 
no strain, that is a different matter, and 
they may be right. In that event, the 
full force of the crop and its movement 
will not be felt in the usual way, and that 
constitutes a bullish argument. 

Other outstanding features of the situ- 
ation are the small stocks of wheat at 
terminal markets and the slowness and 
difficulty in building them up; the fact 
that primary receipts since July 1 have 
been only 66,553,000 bushels, against 115,- 
510,000 last year; that exports of wheat 
and flour have been 75,997,000 bushels, 
against 56,654,000 last year; that export- 
ers are buying wheat at a rather lively 
rate, paying as high as thirty-four cents 
over December for first half October 
loading and bidding thirty-five to thirty- 
seven cents over December for Septem- 
ber loading, f.o.b. Gulf ports; that 
Europe must come to America for wheat; 
that some foreign countries temporarily 
out of the market must come in again 
presently; that the difference in price 
between Canada and the United States 


‘will be closed by hedging transactions 


and sales of wheat, and that the move- 
ment from the country continues light, 
with farmers organized against selling 
below three dollars. Everybody knows 
what happened some time back to corn 
prices when terminal stocks were low 
and the movement was light. 

Looking at the matter from the above 
angle, presented merely for consideration 
and in no sense as a brief in its support 
or as bullish propaganda, the size of the 
crop has nothing whatever to do with the 
case; its immobility and want of fluidity 


has everything to do with it. The size of 
the crop is bearish; its immobility is buil- 
ish. It is the size of the crop which has 
had weight in determining price of 
the futures; its immobility has made the 
price of cash. Have buyers been betting 
on the wrong horse, on the size of the 
as: instead of its immobility? 

e that as it may, if, in the next few 
months, wheat cannot move more freely 
and equal to the demand, which seems 
doubtful, and buyers come into the mar- 
ket for flour all at once, which seems 
possible if not probable, after so long an 
absence, they will find that by letting 
their stocks run down they have created 
a situation which will put prices up, that 
they have stacked the cards against 
themselves. This is not an imaginary but 
a real possibility. Millers have sensed it 
for some time past; buyers are beginning 
to realize it, and are becoming a trifle 
uneasy. They are not altogether sure 
that they have played the game right. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The situation in soft-wheat milling is 
materially unchanged. Most mills report 
conditions dull and quiet, but occasional- 
ly some miller says that there is notice- 
able some sign of improvement, but such 
buying as is taking place is relatively in- 
significant and is for immediate ship- 
ment, as bearish sentiment still prevails. 

The movement of wheat continued 
light but, in instances, showed a slight im- 
provement during the week. In most 
cases mills are able to buy all the wheat 
they can sell as flour or, conversely, can 
sell all the flour for which they can buy 
wheat. ‘ 

Some of the mills report improvement 
in local trade. Some large buyers are 
sending out bids on soft winter-wheat 
flour around $10.80@11, basis New York 
rate of freight, jute, and there is occa- 
sionally an inquiry for round lots of 
flour. Millers believe that if there should 
be any good buying, it would result in 
higher prices unless farmers sell more 
freely than heretofore. 

A year ago this time, although the gov- 
ernment was in the midst of its efforts 
to reduce the high cost of living, which 
resulted in considerable unsettlement in 
the trade, nevertheless, with the sales 
which had been made to the Grain Cor- 
poration, many soft-wheat millers found 
themselves in a fairly comfortable posi- 
tion, with their output sold up to the 
middle of October. 

This year there have been scarcely any 
sales made for export, and perhaps the 
soft-wheat milling industry is getting a 
taste of what might be expected without 
any export business. The dependence of 
soft-wheat milling on export business for 
its prosperity, at certain times of the 
year, has frequently been pointed out, 
and this is usually the time when the 
mills are grinding more or less on export 
orders. 

Some millers are concerned, just as 
they were a year ago, over the large 
movement of soft wheat from the coun- 
try for export. An Indiana miller writes 
that wheat, particularly of the soft winter 
variety, is leaving this country like water 
going through a sieve, and should there 
be a rush to buy, with the limited stock 
in millers’ hands and the visible, it seems 
that a very radical advance would result, 
and perhaps carry prices above a safe 
and sane level. This miller says he can 
see possibilities of a 25c premium on soft 
wheat, and is rather inclined to believe 
that the low point of the market on this 
kind of wheat has been seen for the crop. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, says that cash 
wheat is still selling above a basis at 
which flour-buyers think they should buy, 
and that millers are inclined to sell what 
little wheat they have, rather than sell 
flour at the prices offered. 

The New York Central Lines an- 
nounced this week an embargo on all con- 
nections west of Buffalo for movement 
east of Buffalo, except on grain for ex- 
port shipment. This looks to local mill- 
ers like a serious discrimination against 
flour. 

Toledo millers were bidding at the end 
of the week $2.61 for No. 1 red, 32c rate 
points to New York, and the price of 
flour was marked up to correspond more 
nearly with the advance in wheat prices. 
Although demand for flour is light, yet 
wheat prices have steadily advanced. 
Prices bid at Toledo for wheat were 10 
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@l4c higher than a week ago. A To- 
ledo miller calls attention to the fact 
that the consumption of flour for some 
time has been largely in excess of the 
production, and that there has npt been 
any real active buying period since Jan. 1. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of '48,- . 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
,. evra vere eros 44 
Last week .........+. aa 46 
ee OO cacbhesscontd * 88 
Two years ago 50% 
Three years ago 87% 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at. Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
44 


1930°%.....0.. 30 §=15 9,810 70,669 

BOOT se oc vsecs 27 154,310 73,462 47% 

i, Sere 13 92,760 71,693 77 

BOER vccccesic 13 99,960 56,805 57 
*Week ending Sept. 4. tWeek ending 

Aug. 28, 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 

F. W. Brodé & Co., large handlers of 
cottonseed products, with the main of- 
fice at Memphis, Tenn., have just opened 
a branch office at 818 Webster Building, 
Chicago. This places the company in a 
better position to serve the trade. The 
office is in charge of F. R. Johnson, who 
has been connected with the feed de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co. for 
many years, 

In connection with cottonseed prod- 
ucts, the Chicago office will also handle 
other feed commodities, such as wheat 
feeds, linseed oil meal, alfalfa meal, 
copra meal, peanut meal, oat feed, etc. 
This company’s business was established 
in 1875, incorporated in 1915, and it is 
one of the oldest and best-known con- 
cerns in the country engaged in the busi- 
ness, 

WHEAT SITUATION 

An Ohio miller writes: “We do not 
know what to say about the wheat mar- 
ket. One guess is as good as another. 
Certainly, as long as exporters are tak- 
ing wheat as fast as offered at 18@32c 
over Chicago December, we can hardly 
expect a change or permanent lowering 
of values. And have you noticed the 
visible supply for last week? Today it is 
19,624,000 bus, last year 56,828,000; de- 
crease for the week, 341,000 bus, as com- 
pared with an increase of 7,908,000 a 
year ago. 

“Farmers in this part of the country, 
and we believe all over, have pretty well 
sold their surplus of wheat necessary to 
pay harvesting and immediate expenses. 
Spring-wheat farmers in the Northwest 
are now going through the same process. 
Producers all over show a holding dis 
sition, and they may win out, provided 
there is continued scarcity of cars and 
the export demand for wheat continues.” 


NOTES 


Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C, Stew- 
art Co., flour, Pittsburgh, was in Toledo 
this week. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
called at this office Sept. 1. ‘ 

R. B. Long, sales-manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in To- 
ledo, Sept. 1, calling on the mills. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association and 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold an outing at Lake Maxinkuckee, 
Sept. 5-6, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Palmer. 

E. A. Stowe, proprietor of the Michi- 
gan Tradesman, a trade paper devoted to 
the commercial interests of Michi 
and well known in trade-paper circles, 
was in Toledo this week. 

H. W. Welton, representing the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in 
Ohio, and W. S. Neiswonger, represent- 
ing the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
were in Toledo this week. 

The Gerald Hulett Co., merchandise 
brokers, has moved from the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank Building to 603-11 Murphy 
Building, Detroit, Mich. They are giv- 
ing some attention to the sale of flour. 

Harry Holton is now attached to the 
Toledo office of the Milwaukee Bag Co., 
from which he will work the states of 
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Ohio and Mi He was formerly 
connected with the Hettrick Mfg. Co., 
Toledo. 


W. C. Kreger, formerly with the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., and the 

ast year sales-manager of the Weber 

lour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
is now secretary of the Kaull Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

E. E. Henderson, formerly connected 
with the Chicago office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has gone with the Acme- 
Jones Co., Louisville, Ky., as sales-man- 
ager. He will have charge of business in 
southern territory. 

F. W. Blazy, Star Elevator Co., Cleve- 
land, and president of the Flour Club 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
has left with his family for an automo- 
bile trip in the East, and will visit sev- 
eral markets before returning. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Com- 
stock Building, Columbus, Ohio, reports 
satisfactory sales made so far on this 
crop, and the outlook as improving. The 
new plan regarding laboratory contracts 
is working splendidly, with a prospect of 
putting the aboratory on a paying basis. 

The Co-Operative Union Elevator Co., 
a recently organized farmers’ company, 
has bought the plant and business of the 
Union Elevator Co., 1732 Merwin Avenue 
N.W., Cleveland. H. W. Robinson will 
be president and general manager of the 
new company. He was vice-president 
and manager of the old company. 

An Ohio miller reports having sold 
15,000 bbls soft wheat flour this week, 

resumably for export, at $10.90@11.15, 
jute, New York, and has an open bid for 
20,000 bbls at $10.90, same basis, for ex- 
port, but shipment must be made by 
Sept. 10. That export business should be 
available and that comparatively little 
flour can be had at such low prices is 
regarded as encouraging. 

H. M. Hopper & Co., flour brokers, 
Mobile, Ala., write that flour jobbers 
there seem very much at sea as to what 
action to take, but so far have pow 
been buying from hand to mouth, and it 
looks as if they would continue to do so, 
for a while at least. There was a little 
more inquiry during the first half of 
August, as some of them bought two or 
three cars for immediate shipment on ac- 
count of advance in freight rates. 


Representatives of outside mills re- 
Sy business very quiet, with an unusual- 
y wide range in prices on some grades 
of flour, in some cases as much as $1 bbl. 
A fair average price for Kansas straights 
at the end of the week was $12.60@12.90, 
and for short patent $13@13.30, 98’s, To- 
ledo rate points. Spring-wheat standard 
patents ranged from $12.40 up, with 
short patents 70@90c more. Prices were 
subject to frequent change, and showed 
advances during the week. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranaporis, Inv., Sept. 4.—Sales of 
only small quantities to individual buyers 
characterized Indiana’s wheat flour mar- 
ket this week. Conditions showed little 
change from those that have ruled the 
trade for some time. Bakers and other 
large consumers show no desire to stock 
up heavily at the prevailing prices. 

Millers in this territory are united in 
their comment that purchasers now de- 
vote more time to negotiations for a 
car lot, with especial emphasis on quota- 
tions, than they did a year ago in order- 
ing several car lots. The conclusion is 
drawn that the time of easy sales is over; 
that business is steadily, although per- 
haps slowly, readjusting itself to peace- 
time conditions following the orld 
‘War. Observers point out that the atti- 
tude of the buyer in the milling industry 
is not different from that prevailing in 
other lines. 

Until the consuming public is con- 
vinced that prices have declined to a 
place that is near rock bottom, jobbers 
and others express the belief that no 
buying of large amounts for future de- 
livery may be expected. Varying views 
are given as to whether or not that level 
now prevails. Analysts indicate that a 
sudden revival of buying on a large scale 
is hardly to be expected, in view of the 
experience many dealers have had re- 
cently with drastic price changes in 
sugar and other commodities. 

Reports of shortages, which until re- 
cently were unconfirmed from any repu- 
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table sources, undoubtedly led to the 
accumulation of more than normal stocks 
of many essential commodities, such as 
sugar and flour, when it was possible to 
do so. This explanation is made by some 
millers to show how it is possible for a 
normal consumption of breadstuffs to be 
taken care of, although the buying of 
flour has been reduced. 

No drastic changes in flour quotations 
were made during the week. Soft winter 
atents are available for shipment in car 
ots at $11.50@12.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, a reduction of 10c on the minimum, 
with the maximum unchanged. Hard 
winter patents also are priced at $11.50 
@12.25, the change being the same as 
that in soft winter patents. A somewhat 
stronger spring-wheat market has result- 
ed in an increase of 25c in spring-wheat 
patents, the ruling basis in Indianapolis 
being $12@13 bbl. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in this 
city, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, the latter as of Sept. 
4, with comparisons for corresponding 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TEL £63.68 404-0 eoke teas 6,830 30 

RST eee 6,670 29 

We OE 624 0:68 866.0 00 bb00 17,638 77 

TWO VORTS AGO occescvcsese 5,760 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WER, BOD cc scvotscssere 140,000 16,000 

GOE, DED svc ccesvecacene 207,000 53,000 

SEA: SE 64a 0060 e aes OO 454,000 134,000 

Mes WED saeviicsestatoce 29,000 = cece 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ....128,710 166,470 609,180 600 


Last year ....602,260 287,260 170,780 31,000 
Two years ago.230,770 653,500 288,220 29,540 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Trade in corn products has improved 
considerably in the last 10 days. In- 
quiries have been rather numerous, and 
the volume, of orders booked has been 
fair. Prices show a decline of lic per 
100 lbs in response to a decline in corn 
prices. Grits are quoted for shipment 
in car lots at $3.35 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
meal at $3.30, hominy at $3.45, hominy 
flakes at $3.65, cerealine at $3.90 and 
corn flour at $3.55. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in excellent demand. 
Many jobbers and mills have orders 
booked to take care of all supplies in 
sight for September. In wheat feeds, 
bran is quoted at $47@57.50 ton, sacked, 
for October shipment, mixed feed at $55 
@57.50, and gray middlings at $62.50@ 
65. In corn feeds, hominy feed is avail- 
able at $65 ton, bulk, New York, and $58, 
Indianapolis. Prices, including sacks, are 
$3 ton more. 


NOTES 


The Crabb-Reynolds-Taylor Co., Craw- 
fordsville, one of the larger firms in 
Indiana dealing in grain, has increased 
its capital stock to $700,000. 

The Medaryville (Ind.) Co-operative 
Co., to buy and sell grain, has been in- 
corporated, with $50,000 capital stock, by 
H. F. Bremer, Fred Kroft and John 
Selmer. 

Thomas Butler, Samuel W. Steel and 
James H. Hess have been named as di- 
rectors of the Eel River Threshing Co., 
Columbia City, which has been incorpo- 
rated for $2,000. 

Wheat-treating stations, established. at 
Owensville, Fort Branch and Oakland 
City, in Gibson County, will treat wheat 
intended for sowing this fall, beginning 
Sept. 14. The hot-water method will be 
used to eradicate smut and weak kernels. 

J. J. Davis, of Riverton, N. J., well 
known throughout Indiana because of his 
work in charge of the United States Bu- 
reau of powemny at Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, has been named head 
of the department of entomology at that 
institution, succeeding Professor James 
Troop, who has resigned. Much atten- 
tion is given by the university to the 
control and treatment of grain diseases. 

What is believed to be the record wheat 
crop per acre in this state this year was 
grown ys Henry Plasphol near Fowler, 
Benton County. He sowed 90 acres, and 
when threshed it averaged 45.27 bus to 
the acre. Mr. Plasphol sold the grain for 


$2.53 bu, realizing $10,410 for the crop. 
He did not sow until very late in the 
season in the fall of 1919, and with each 
acre of wheat he used 200 lbs of 16 per 
cent phosphate. It is believed the late 
planting prevented the fly from working. 
Epwarp H. Zi1eener. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Sept. 4.—The flour trade 
continues quiet and dull, with little doing 
except for small orders and for prompt 
shipment. Prices are about the same as 
last week, but sales are being made be- 
low the quoted prices for good shipment 
and contracts. The mills are getting 
anxious to book orders, and making some 
concessions. However, the trade is still 
holding off, anticipating lower prices. At 
this season the trade is usually a good 
buyer for prompt shipment as well as 
booking 30, 60, 90 days and even four 
months ahead, but this is not the case 
this season. The dull tone, however, is 
due to tight money as well as a disposi- 
tion to wait. 

Stocks are very light. Not a single 
ear of wheat reached this market this 
week, and the southern mills are operat- 
ing on short time in the absence of a 
good flour demand. 

Wheat millfeeds are in good demand, 
due to light stocks as well as an in- 
creased demand. Prices are $1@3 up 
from last week. 

Hay receipts are larger this week than 
any week in the past month, and stocks 
have been pretty well cleaned up during 
the embargo on hay and horse feeds. 
The trade is buying more freely. Prices 
are about $1 ton up. Cottonseed meal is 
quiet but firm at $51@53, Georgia com- 
mon rate points, for either new- or old- 
crop meal. The new crop will be late this 
season on account of cotton opening very 
late, and seed prices are being quoted at 
$30 ton, against $90@100 last season, and 
farmers are rather slow about selling 
seed to the mills. 

The hull market is firm, but nothing 
doing at present, as the old crop has 
been about exhausted and the new crop 
is not yet on the market. However, new- 
crop hulls are being quoted at $10@12, 
car lots, for 30-day shipment, while old- 
crop hulls are readily sold at $17@18.50. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., Sept. 4.—Flour-buyers 
are still holding off, and no large sales 
have been recorded here during the week. 
Transportation facilities, locally, are 
good, and the Norfolk market is active 
on a small scale, all goods received by 
dealers here being immediately disposed 
of to the trade in the outlying territory. 
Shipments from the west, however, show 
no improvement, and this uncertainty in 
delivery is said to have some effect on 
the market. Soft winter patents are sell- 
ing for $13.50@14, Kansas hard winters 
at $13.55@14.30, and northwestern hard- 
spring flours at $14@14.50. No change 
is apparent in other brands. 

The millfeed business during the week 
has not improved perceptibly, although 
prices have been a bit stronger. Stand- 
ard middlings are quoted at $62 ton, 
bran $48@50, and red dog at $82. 


NOTES 


The Norfolk Agricultural Fair now in 
progress has some notable farm exhibits. 
It is expected that before the week is 
over a number of booths of particular 
interest to the flour and feed trade will 
be installed. 

A contract between the city of Nor- 
folk and the United States government, 
recently~ ratified, provides that all the 
cotton business of this city be located at 
the army supply base terminals, operated 
by the city, and this is calculated to in- 
crease Norfolk’s cotton business from 
1,000,000 bales a year to 4,000,000. This 
will necessitate provisions for heavy car- 
goes, in order, to “balance” the ships, 
and a movement to build a grain elevator 
is taking root again. This has been one 
of the Tovdianet topics in the minds of 
shippers for several years, and it is con- 
fidently expected that within two years 
Norfolk will possess one of the most 
modern elevators in the country. 

Shipment of flour, grain and other mill 
products from Norfolk and other Vir- 
ginia cities to North Carolina has been 
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endangered by the recent ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in what 
is known as the “North Carolina Rate 
Case,” which makes rates unfavorable for 
Virginia business. This business is very 
important to Norfolk, as well as to other 
cities in Virginia, and in response to a 
storm of protest the Commission has 
agreed to reopen the case, and give Vir- 
ginia shippers another hearing, in an 
effort to adjust the rates to the mutual! 
benefit of business men in both states. 


Josepu A. Lesiie. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvit_z, Tenn., Sept. 4.—Notwith- 
standing the advances in prices of wheat 
and flour, the demand for flour from the 
Southeast was dull this week. Bookings 
consisted almost entirely of small lot: 
for immediate shipment. There is prac 
tically no disposition to anticipate for- 
ward needs, and so mills are forced to 
run hand to mouth, at exceptionally 
close prices. 

With such light demand for flour, there 
has been little accumulation of wheat a‘ 
the mills, few of them having any surplu 
at all. Should there be any increase iy 
buying movement the mills would b. 
compelled to draw heavily on the ter 
minal markets for grain. Western wheat 
is quoted at $2.73@2.75, Nashville. Re 
ceipts of local wheat amount to prac 
tically nothing. 

The range of flour prices continues 
wide, with variations of as much as 7c 
@$1 reported apparently on the same 
grade of flour. Leading mills at the close 
of the week were holding as follows: best 
or short soft winter-wheat patent, 95 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$12.50@13.50; standard patent, $12.25. 
12.50; straight patent, $11.50@12; first 
clears, $8@8.50. 

Business is quiet in Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring-wheat pat- 
ent, 98 Ibs, cotton or jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $12.75@13.25; hard winter- 
wheat patent, $12@12.50. 

There has been some easier tone to the 
feed market, though prices have not sub- 
stantially declined. Production is more 
nearly equal to demand than it has been 
for some time, and more inclination is 
noted to sell. Prices: soft winter-wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b, Ohio River 
points, $47@48; standard middlings or 
shorts, $60@62. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 190,710 105,550 55.3 
Last week ....... 178,770 84,014 46.9 
SORP BO cocevscs 206,190 164,594 79.8 
Two years ago ... 209,430 106,762 5 
Three years ago.. 156,750 153,678 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 4 Aug. 28 
ME 046.66 he bce cud 24,200 23,500 
es ME ecb eet re eaws 182,000 192 
te Ie re oe 90,000 207 
Ces BO Secwsncanscwes 383,000 220, 


CORN MEAL 

Demand for corn meal continues « 
tremely dull. Mills with a capacity of 
42,000 bus this week ground 8,945 bus, 
or 21.3 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 14.3 per cent last week, and 1!.9 
per cent the same week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.). 
Ohio River points, $3.55@3.65; plain 
meal, $3.45@3.50. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 278 cars. 

Application has been made from Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., to the federal and state 
departments of agriculture for an expert 
to be stationed there to investigate tlic 
cause of decrease in wheat production 
in Christian County. For years the coun- 
ty was one of the leading wheat counties 
of Kentucky, producing more than 1,000,- 
000 bus annually. Since 1914 most of the 
crops have been reported failures. Hes- 
sian fly and rust are to blame in part, 
but the belief is expressed that the soil 
has undergone a change, and expert a:- 
vice is sought in the matter to ascertain 
if the crop. cannot be restored on the 
old-time basis. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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There is not much change in the posi- 
on of flour in this city. On Monday last 
there was an allocation of imported flour 
for the direct use of bakers, which in re- 
ard to quantity was a distinct improve- 
nent on the distribution of last week, but 
till was not up to the allocations of 
bout three months ago. The quality is 
iid to have been quite satisfactory, con- 
isting mostly of Canadian exports, 
\merican springs (both of the long pat- 
ent type), and fancy clears, with some 
vood Kansas hard winter-wheat flour. 
if the allocation had contained some 
\ustralians, the cup of the distributors 
ind jobbers would have been running 
wer. On account of its color, Australian 
is much prized by bakers in this city. As 
nearly 50,000 sacks of such flour came 
into this port last week, there will prob- 
ably be more of it before long. When 
the millers hereabouts were getting plenty 
of Australian and good Plate wheat, some 
f them managed to keep their color re- 
markably white, in spite of the high rate 
of extraction insisted upon by the authori- 
ties, averaging 80 per cent and over; but 
of late a good deal of low-grade North 
\merican wheat has been given out to 
millers, and the color of the G.R. flour 
has suffered in consequence. The fact 
is that high-class American and Canadian 
wheats are too dear for the commission 
to buy, or to allow to be bought for it. 
During the past few weeks the flour 
importers of this city have been busy 
cabling to your side for offers of flour 
for submission to the Wheat Commis- 
sion. Many have been received, but some 
of the quotations were quite out of line 
with this market. On the other hand, 
some importers got offers which were 
not considered out of the way. For ex- 
ample, one flour distributor was offered 
. well-known Kansas hard winter-wheat 
patent for 102s 6d, and a first-class 
pring-wheat patent for 106s. Both those 
em good offers as things are, yet they 
ere refused by the commission. It is 
hoped that things will settle down be- 
fore long, especially in regard to finan- 
cial terms, which at present do not al- 
vays make flour business between this 
ountry and North America very easy. 
Now that the government has an- 
nounced its intention of doing away with 
the bread subsidy entirely before March 
xt, the end of the Wheat Commission 
nd of the whole system of control based 
n it may be in sight; but much de- 
sends on the result of the American and 
Canadian spring-wheat crop. Wheat 
prices must fall to a less inflated level 
before merchants and millers in this 
suntry (and the same is just as true of 
‘lour importers) will be ready to go into 
‘he open market and buy on their own 
ccount. The argument of the ministry 
of food has always been, What is the 
ise of talking about complete decontrol 
until wheat and flour importers are ready 
to take the risk of foreign markets? 


OATMEAL 

‘he oatmeal market is steady, but not 
very brisk. The Scotch oat crop is bound 
to be somewhat backward this year. 
here is not much Midlothian oatmeal on 
spot, but such as is available readily 
makes 112s 64@115s per sack of 280 Ibs; 
the special quality realizes 120s. Coarse- 
cut Aberdeen is worth 97s 6d, while the 
medium and fine cuts are held at 93s 





9d. American pinhead is strong at 92s 
6d@95s, medium makes 82s 6d@85s, and 
fine cuts are worth 80s@82s 6d. There 
is a London-made pinhead which brings 
95s, while the medium and fine cuts are 
worth 92s 6d. 

Midlothian rolled oats are scarce on 
spot, and realize 110s@112s 6d per 280 
lbs. There is a special brand in small 
supply worth 120s. Aberdeen rolled oats 
make 105s, and Irish 102s 6d. There is 
some American about for which 80@85s 
is readily obtained. It is offered for 
shipment on September/October B/L for 
85s, c.i-f. 

MILLFEED 


As regards millfeed, middlings find 
ready purchasers at the official price of 
£15 10s per ton, ex-mill; there is not 
much bran on offer, but enough for to- 
day’s demand. Its price is controlled at 
£14 10s per ton, ex-mill. 


COMMISSION BUYS ONTARIO FLOUR 


Since the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies commenced buying flour through 
importers, a number of sales have been 
made, but thus far only very small quan- 
tities of spring or hard-winter flour have 
been purchased, owing to the price of 
these grades being shillings out of line. 
It is understood that the major part of 
the flour purchased consists of Ontario 
soft winter-wheat straights. It is realized 
that these flours are not so desirable for 
bread-making purposes as the stronger 
grades, but owing to their being much 
cheaper they were accepted by the com- 
mission. There is no doubt that hard- 
wheat flours would be preferred, but as 
long as the government has to lose so 
much money on the bread subsidy the 
question of cheapness has to be con- 
sidered. 

It is further understood that all the 
business that has been done has been on 
seaboard bill of lading terms, with sev- 
en-day draft. A number of mills have 
suhmitted offers on through bills of lad- 
ing. At the present time the commission 
is only considering offers for seaboard 
shipment. The prices paid for Ontario 
soft winter-wheat straights have been 
around 88s, this being considerably 
cheaper than offers from American mills. 
The recent decline in sterling exchange 
has had the effect of putting American 
prices still further out of reach. 


THE RAILWAY FARE WAR 


Much controversy has prevailed re- 
cently over the matter of railway fares. 
For some years, railway fares have been 
higher by 50 per cent than in pre-war 
days, and owing to the big railway deficit, 
which is said to amount to £41,349,530, 
it was proposed that fares should be 
raised another 50 per cent. Immediately 
there was a tremendous protest from the 
public, especially as the advance was to 
take place during the holiday month of 
August. The hardships it would impose 
on families of small means in thus in- 
creasing their holiday expenses were 
painted in high colors, and deputations 
and such like means were employed to try 
and move the officials to at least post- 
pone the blow, but they were adamant 
except that, instead of adding 50 per 
cent, they made it 25 per cent. Hence, 
railway fares to all parts of the coun- 
try are now 75 per cent higher than in 
pre-war days. 

Some sweetness has been given to the 
bitter cup by the reintroduction of ex- 
cursions at single-fare rates. As a re- 
sult, great masses of men, women and 
children swooped down upon the seaside 
resorts in close proximity to London on 
the first few days of the return of the 
much-longed-for excursion, and the pic- 
tures of promenades and seashores of 
such places as Brighton, Clacton and 
Southend, with their close-wedged crowds, 








did not exactly raise the desire to join 
the happy revelers. These excursions are 
for one day only, and an endeavor is 
made to check the rush by limiting the 
number of tickets issued. 

* * 

M. J. Simmons, of the Calcutta, India, 
branch of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was 
in London last week on his way to 
America. Mr. Simmons is a son of 
Chester Simmons, of Minneapolis, and 
has been living in Calcutta for the last 
six years. He sailed for home on Aug. 
17, and expects to be in Minneapolis 
shortly. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 16 


There is a brighter outlook all round, 
and importers have been busy cabling 
their American and Canadian connec- 
tions. The notice that part of the bread 
subsidy will disappear at the end of this 
month, and the balance at the end of the 
financial year, coupled with the new buy- 
ing arrangement through importers, is 
taken as a sure indication that before 
long the government is going to drop all 
control, and leave the importers to con- 
duct their own business. 

The allotment of the full quantity of 
the general weekly allowance of flour to 
importers, together with an extra half 
to make up for past deficiencies, has put 
the trade into a happy mood. The flour 
was all of the spring-wheat variety, and 
the very best patents, which was a treat 
to bakers, who have been suffering great- 
ly for the lack of flour with good gluten 
properties. The demand is good all over 
Ireland but, while supplies are plenti- 
ful in the north, there is a distinct short- 
age in the extreme south and west. Eng- 
lish flour has been held back, owing to 
the transport difficulties, and until this 
week allotments of American flours have 
not been equal to the demand. 

The weather has improved just at the 
right time, and both wheat and oats are 
greatly benefited. Some hay has been 
spoiled, but the crop will still be more 
than the average. Potatoes are doing 
well and will be a bumper crop, with en- 
tire absence of disease. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in good demand. Best 
Irish rolled oats are now 100s per 280 
Ibs. For American, 85s is the nominal 
price on spot and for shipment, and a 
similar price would be taken for October 
dispatch from the mill. 


FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged, as far as the 
local make is concerned, at £15 15s per 
ton for bran and £16 15s for pollard, 
all ex-mill, bags included. Pollards are 
easily sold, there being quite a brisk de- 
mand, and dealers are able to get £20 
per ton for good homemade, and £18 
for bran. Foreign-made pollards are 
salable at £17, but foreign bran is not 
available at present in any quantity. 

Feedingstuffs are in better demand and 
firmer in price all round, Linseed cakes 
of the prime western class are quoted at 
£22@23 per ton, free on rail, Belfast or 
Dublin, spot or forward delivery, which 
price includes a profit for the seller. 
For shipment, quotations are difficult to 
obtain, and £21 is the nominal price, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Cotton 
cakes are strongly held; homemade de- 
corticated make at least £23@24 per ton, 
with an improving demand. Meal is 
anxiously inquired for, for shipment, but 
quotations are difficult to obtain on a 
workable basis. 





It is reported by Consul-General Al- 
fred A. Winslow that negotiations are 
under way whereby the New Zealand 
government, jointly with Australia, will 
become possessor of a large portion of 










the phosphate deposits in the Nauru Is- 
lands, which, it is estimated, contain sev- 
eral miliion tons of this most valuable 
ingredient for fertilizer. 





British Commercial Delegation 

The British delegates to the Imperial 
Council of Commerce, to be held in To- 
ronto, Ont., Sept. 18-25, will be the 
guests of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Washington, Oct. 
6-7, 

The British party, 17 in number, in- 
cluding the presidents of the chambers 
of commerce of the principal business 
cities of Great Britain, will be headed by 
A. J. Hobson, president of the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce. 

The visitors will be extended the hos- 
pitality of the chamber, and the tenta- 
tive programme that has been drawn up 
includes a discussion of international 
trade matters. It is also proposed to 
entertain the British business men at a 
banquet on one of the evenings durin 
their stay in Washington, to which wil 
be invited federal executives. On the 
final day of their stay in Washington it 
is planned to have the delegates visit 
Washington’s Home at Mount Vernon. 

Following is a list of British repre- 
sentatives: A. J. Hobson, LL. D., presi- 
dent; Stanley Machin, president London 
Chamber of Commerce; J. G. Jenkins, 
London Chamber of Commerce; J. A. 
Aiton, C.B.E., president Derby Chamber 
of Commerce; W. F. Russell, vice-presi- 
dent Glasgow Chamber of Commerce; E. 
J. Bruce, Huddersfield Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. L. Symonds, London Chamber 
of Commerce; F. W. Plummer, Luton 
Chamber of Commerce; B. Crapper, Old- 
ham Chamber of Commerce; H. Parsons, 
Southampton Chamber of Commerce; R. 
B. Dunwoody, secretary; Lord Desbo- 
rough, K.C.V.C; James H. Stirling, Bel- 
fast Chamber of Commerce;: Frank 
Moore, Leicester Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Atkey, M.P., Nottingham Chamber of 
Commerce; T. Swinborne Sheldrake, edi- 
tor Times Trade Supplement; S. J. Rob- 
inson, Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. 





India—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of British India, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxseed 
SRRGRO... SCRPRGOes .kedece suaeen 17,320 
be og SET... ere ae eee 9,400 
1917-18... 370,421 155,307 92,680 20,600 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,040 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 15,880 
1913-14... 312,032 125,118 82,400 15,448 
1912-183... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,544 
BORR-2B.2. FIGSBR cocice seves 25,592 
1910-11. STESGS 3 cicice § cbdec 22,544 


*Official forecast. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Northwest Frontier ... 905 872 1,248 
Bengal .....cscscceses 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 5,444 7,166 
PID 006 bb 0e nc senees 9,872 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind .... 1,610 1,897 8,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... ,147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,700 2,296 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

BWOORID 2 cvcvcrciseden 29,864 23,764 365,316 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1905-06...... 
1904-05...... 
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The New York flour trade seems to be 
wallowing in a slough of dullness, un- 
equaled by any past period, and this con- 
dition has persisted for over a month. 
There has continued to be a firm feel- 
ing upon the part of buyers that the 
market is too high, and while they will 
occasionally make small necessary pur- 
chases, they fight shy of taking on any 
large lines. 

Ten days ago, when a sudden dip in 
wheat prices occurred, there was some 
buying, and there would have been a 
great deal more had the low price held 
for a day or two. Many deals that were 
pending were never consummated, be- 
cause the wheat market took a very sud- 
den upturn before these could be con- 
firmed. Prices for 95 per cent flours 
then ranged down as low as $11.90, jute, 
but as the situation stands now, the 
trade would doubtless be slow to take on 
good lines even at this price. 

The whole situation seems to be load- 
ed, and no one knows which end of it 
will explode first. Many buyers feel 
convinced that if they can hold off long 
enough lower prices will prevail, and in 
this attitude they are ably abetted by 
many sellers, who feel that, while busi- 
ness at this time would be desirable, it 
would show bad judgment to induce any 
great amount of purchasing, were such a 
thing possible, because, with the present 
indications of a downward trend to 
prices of many other foodstuffs, it is 
quite possible that wheat and flour prices 
may follow the same course. On the 
other hand, some hold that exports of 
wheat quite balance receipts, and that 
in due time millers will be obliged to bid 
against exporters for wheat. This would 
naturally force wheat prices higher. 

Under the new arrangement, Canadian 
mills offered flour here last week, but, so 
far as could be learned, without any real 
volume of business. The regular grades 
of 95 per cent were freely offered at 
$12, jute, without success, but, on the 
other hand, there were some sales of 
short patent flours from these mills at 
$12.75, jute. These prices, with the dif- 
ference in exchange, should give Cana- 
dian mills a very fair return for their 
flour. 

The local mill has been running very 
light, and several of those located at 
Rochester and Buffalo have been down 
more or less for some time. As this con- 
dition seems to be quite general, it is not 
difficult to account for the fact that the 
output of flour is considerably less than 
the total of exports and domestic con- 
sumption, which should prove that spot 
stocks in all markets are being consumed 
and before long will have to be replen- 
ished. This furnishes at least one bright 
spot in an otherwise dull gray aspect. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$13@13.25; standard patent, $12@12.50; 
first clear, $10.50@11; soft winter 
straight, $12@12.50; first clear, $11@ 
11.50; rye, $10.25@11.25,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

W. K. Stanard, president, and O. S. 
Tilton, secretary, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, were in New York 
this week. Mr. Stanard has been spend- 
ing most of the summer in New Bruns- 
wick: 

S. F. Dudley, who for several years has 
been connected with the Buffalo plant 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., has re- 
cently opened an office in New York un- 
der the name of the Dudley Flour Co. 
Just prior to his leaving Buffalo he was 


given a farewell dinner by the Flour 
Club of that city, whose members hold 
Mr. Dudley in high esteem. 

S. M. Brownold, a well-known figure 
in the New York flour trade, who was 
employed by Harry E. White as sales- 
man, died very suddenly last week, ap- 
parently as a result of a paralytic stroke. 
Mr. Brownold, who was 54 years old, 
came here from Baltimore several years 
ago, where he had been engaged as a 
flour-jobber prior to his employment as 
salesman by White & Co., and made 
many friends by his geniality and gen- 
tleness of character. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 4.—The week end- 
ing today will go down on record as one 
of the dullest in the local flour market 
in months. There seems to be absolutely 
no disposition on the part of buyers to 
purchase flour, and only an occasional 
sale of a carload here and there is the 
extent of the demand. 

There is nothing of an encouraging 
nature in the local situation, aside from 
the fact that stocks are gradually be- 
coming reduced, while arrivals continue 
of moderate proportions. Such sales as 
have been made were evidently due to 
actual need of the flour, and not because 
there was any desire to anticipate wants. 

Few millers’ agents have flour sold for 
future delivery. One agent of a repre- 
sentative mill stated this week that it was 


the first time in the history of his busi-. 


ness in this market when on Sept. 1 he 
did not have a single car of new spring- 
wheat flour sold for future delivery. 
Other agents report almost similar con- 
ditions, and it is the general belief of 
the Boston flour trade that there are 
fewer orders booked for future delivery 
at the present time than for years. 

The big dealers, wholesalers and job- 
bers, state that one factor operative in 
keeping trade on an extremely conserva- 
tive basis is the difficulty experienced in 
getting the necessary financial backing 
from the banks to help them carry their 
usual stocks. The big baking concerns 
also report similar results. There is also 
the fear that the market will break seri- 
ously as soon as the big crop begins to 
move in volume, the result being that all 
are disposed to go slowly and await de- 
velopments. Every one in the trade is 
looking for lower prices to rule, and can- 
not understand why this has not already 
taken place. 

Flour prices are just where they were 
a week ago. Some of the big spring- 
wheat mills made a marked reduction in 
prices during the week in the hope of 
inducing buying, but without result. One 
Minneapolis mill had a quotation of 
$12.60 bbl, in cotton; another quoted 
$12.80 as its price, and neither reported 
any improvement in the demand. On 
the other hand, another Minneapolis mill 
held at $13.20, in cotton. 

Hard winter-wheat flours have also 
been slow of sale, with prices the same 
as last week. This despite the fact that 
offerings, as shown by samples, are 
claimed by receivers to be the equal of, if 
not superior to, old spring-wheat flour. 

Soft winter-wheat flours continue dull, 
with sales almost impossible to make, 
even when concessions from asking prices 
are made, 

Rye flours are quiet and unchanged, 
with only moderate offerings. Corn prod- 
ucts dull but steady. Oatmeal, 20c per 
90 lbs lower, with a slow demand for 
both rolled and cut, and ground, meal. 


NOTES 

The St. Anthony sailed from Boston, 

Aug. 31, for Montreal, where she will 

load a full cargo of flour for Pirzus, 
Greece, Smyrna and Constantinople. 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 


Sept. 1, as reported by the Chamber 
of Commerce, showed a decrease from 
the previous month of about 11,000 bbls. 
According to the statement issued there 
were on hand on that date 37,748 bbls 
flour unsold in the hands of jobbers and 
wholesalers, compared with 48,546 on 
Aug. 1, and 30,563 a year ago. 

The sympathetic strike of longshore- 
men employed in loading and unloading 
the British steamships at this port as a 
rebuke against the British government in 
the cases of Bishop Mannix and Mayor 
McSwiney, of Belfast, has seriously in- 
terfered with the sailings from this port, 
although at the close of the week the 
situation is somewhat improved. Several 
hundred longshoremen quit work against 
the advice of their labor leaders, and at 
one time the grain-handlers in the ele- 
vators refused to work on any of the 
British steamers loading grain here. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetPuia, Pa., Sept. 4.—Dullness 
continued to prevail in the local flour 
market this week, and there was no im- 
portant change to note in the general 
situation. Buyers are still inclined to be 
conservative, and there is no disposition 
to operate except to satisfy well-assured 
wants. Purchases are mostly limited to 
occasional car lots. The situation is re- 
garded as being too uncertain for the 
trade to be interested in placing orders 
for large quantities to arrive. Mill lim- 
its, however, are generally well main- 
tained. There was a little export in- 
quiry, chiefly for winter straight. 

Rye flour is steadily held, but demand 
is light. Corn products are dull and 
weak, buyers showing little interest. 


NOTES 

Waldo. Fehling, with the flour firm of 
Samuel Bell & Sons, is spending the 
month at Ocean City with his family. 

F. D. Hartzel’s Sons Co., millers, Chal- 
fonte, Pa., and the New England Flour 
Co., have applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, who has been on a trip through 
the Middle West for the last two months, 
is expected to return next week. 

The Cereal Products Co., to deal in 
cereals of all kinds, has been chartered 
at Wilmington, Del., with a capital of 
$2,000,000, by T. L. Croteau, S. E. Dill, 
and A. M. Hooven. 

The Pusey & Jones shipyard, Glouces- 
ter, may shut down Sept. 15. Many fore- 
men and others have received notices of 
dismissal on that date, when the William 
Penn, the last vessel on the ways, will 
be launched. 

J. A, McCarthy, steamship agent and 
broker at this port, announces the open- 
ing of a branch office in Chicago in the 
Webster Building. George W. Smith, 
who for 11 years has been foreign agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in Chi- 
cago, has been appointed western agent 
by Mr. McCarthy. 

Samue S. Daniets. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The mills 
report a better inquiry for flour and a 
number of sales were made to dealers 
who were forced to buy or go out of 
business. There is no doubt that there 
are a number of good buyers in that po- 
sition, and they are increasing daily. It 
took a smart jolt like the advance in 
wheat to wake them up and as soon as 
they recover from the shock it is believed 
there will be something doing. This, in 
the opinion of millers, will start after 
the coming holiday is over, should wheat 
hold or advance. 

Higher wheat prices are looked for by 
millers and dealers in that cereal, who 
talked bearish as late as a few days ago. 
The situation, they say, has changed en- 
tirely, due to the heavy export move- 
ment of wheat, which will no doubt end 
as quickly as it started. Some wheat 
has been bought by millers here, but no- 
where near the quantity usually taken, 
and dealers say business has never been 
so dull at this season as it is today. 

As one miller puts it: “Sugar and 
many other foodstuffs are three times 
higher than just previous to the war, 
while flour is at pre-war values, still buy- 
ers of.the latter commodity are waiting 
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for a decline of $2@3 per barrel. It 
would be no surprise to see them come 
tumbling into the market any day, and 
pay much higher prices.” 

There were lower prices for patents 
here early this week than were quoted to- 
day, and a wider range. Since the ad- 
vance in wheat the mills have narrowed 
considerably, and some are asking near- 
ly $1 over today’s asking figures for pat- 
ent. Some sales were reported at $13.75 
for October and November shipment, 
Boston, but it was said the quantity was 
small, Mills, as a rule, are all sold 
ahead on clears to the end of October, 
and are not offering any quantity. Rye 
flour continues dull at last week’s prices. 

Kansas mill representatives here say 
trade has picked up and, while it is not 
like old times, there are indications of a 
big improvement soon, as some of the 
buyers admit they are getting low. The 
extreme range for patents was $12@ 
13.50, with an average of $13@13.25 for 
mills of established reputation. 

Soft winter-wheat mills were again 
higher this week, and trade was quiet. 
Short winter patent, prompt shipment, 
was held at $13.25, standard patent at 
$12.75, and pastry at $12.35, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are being taken as fast as 
offered, particularly heavy feeds. The 
output is curtailed, the mills here not 
running half-time, and there is no dif- 
ficulty in finding buyers. With the break 
in coarse grains, however, the general 
feeling is that prices must go lower. The 
big buyers seem to be supplied, and will 
clean up before thinking of taking a 
fresh hold. By the time they again need 
supplies it is argued that mills will be 
running full blast, and there will be a 
readjustment of prices. 

Bran prices were unsettled, with 50< 
advance asked over last week, while 
standard middlings, mixed feed and flow: 
middlings were quoted $1 lower. Red 
dog scarce and firm. Winter-wheat mills 
are holding for high prices and selling a 
few cars, prompt or 60 days, at $55 fo. 
bran, $61 for middlings and $60 fo: 
mixed feed, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed declined sharp 
ly, and is due for still easier prices. Th« 


‘demand this week has been limited. Hom 


iny feed quiet and fairly steady. Glutei 
feed slow, with prices unsettled. Better 
demand for cottonseed meal is reported, 
with prices easier and offerings liberal 
Oil meal easy, and demand light. Dis 
tillers’ grains $63, prompt shipment, anc 
brewers’, imported, $62, September ship 
ment, track, Buffalo, asked. Malt 
sprouts are offered at $62, prompt ship 
ment. Milo maize easy at $2.73, Septem 
ber shipment, and $2.80 asked spot. 

Rolled oats in good demand at $4.20, 
in 90-lb sacks. Oat feed quoted at $30.75, 
quick shipment, sacked, track, Buffalo, 
and no demand. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week. 
as reported to The Northwestern Mille: 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour 


output 
iaiaveaeces Gee 


Pct. « 
activit 
This week ... ; 
Last week 
Year ago 
3. k. . f Jew re. eee 14 0 
Three years ago .......... 87,200 





NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 210,00 
bus, compared with 8,242,000 a year ag: 

A contract has been awarded for thi 
construction of a 500-bbl flour mill a 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

C. E. Roseth, secretary and treasur: 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., Min 
neapolis, is visiting in Buffalo this wee! 

Farmers in this state report light fros 
on low lands. This was the first frost o 
the season, and is a little earlier tha: 
usual, 

The marine cooks’ strike seems to hav: 
been the worst failure on record. Not « 
vessel was detained at this port for th: 
want of them. 

Receipts of grain at this port for th 
month of August were 3,280,487 bus. 
compared with 15,825,418 for the sam: 
month last year. 

Regarding the request of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, reported 
last week, as to whether the new grail 
rates applied to grain products, a letter 
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was sent this morning to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission giving more de- 
tailed information concerning the matter. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 167,600 bbls and of grain 947,222 
bus, of which 510,622 bus were wheat. A 
year ago the receipts of flour were 84,900 
bbls, and of grain 1,444,000 bus. 

The barge canal yesterday took 120,700 
bus wheat at this port for New York, the 
first grain shipped by that route in two 
weeks. A yéar ago the shipments for the 
same week were 61,800 bus oats. 

The transportation problem having be- 
come a very important factor in the mer- 

handizing of wheat, Charles Kennedy & 
Co. of this city, have added to their or- 
vanization a transportation department, 
n charge of D. L, Sprissler, a traffic ex- 
pert. Mr. Sprissler was for many years 
uperintendent of the Buffalo Creek 
\tailroad, and more recently traffic man- 
ger of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo has 
inanimously adopted a resolution vig- 
irously protesting against the embargo 
laced by all Buffalo roads on all ship- 
ments for Buffalo switching district ex- 
cept when billed to the final consignee. 
rhe operation of this embargo would en- 
tail undue hardships, and cause dis- 
crimination to grain interests of this 
city. The traffic committee has asked for 
\ hearing before the Buffalo car service 
committee and the Buffalo terminal com- 
mittee. E. Bancasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 4.—Flour . was 
ilvanced by some of the mills during the 
last half of the week, but the buying was 
trivial and apparently confined to soft 
winters for export. A little spring fancy 
short patent sold early at $12.50, jute, 
now held around $13, but there has been 
no general buying or disposition to buy 
in any direction. 

Springs were firmer but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $12.85@ 
13.25; standard brands, $12.35@12.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 90ec more in wood, 10@ 
0c less in jute, or 15@40c less in bulk. 
Sellers were plentiful, but — were too 
unsettled for business. uyers simply 
looked on without showing much interest. 

Hard winters were stronger but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $12.85 
)13.25; straights, $12.35@12.75,—in 98- 
lh cottons; 90e more in wood, 10@20c less 
in jute, or 15@40c less in bulk. Hard 
winters were relatively firmer than 
prings, but not on account of demand 
from this market, where springs are al- 
ways preferred to hard winters when 
juality and price are equal. The limited 
business was done early, and comprised 
only a few scattering cars at something 
inder final rates. 

Soft winters were upward and wanted, 

rt patents closing nominally at $12@ 

25; near-by straights, $10.75@11,—in 
9S-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 10@20c 
less in jute, or 25@40c less in bulk. 
Patent was relatively higher than 
traight, and for that reason was largely 
neglected, local buyers being quick to 
lrop. patent and turn to straight, and 
\ice versa, whenever they think the price 
of either is out of alignment. Near-by 
straights were in excellent demand all 
week, principally for export, good sales 
having been made at $10.30@10.40, bulk, 
chiefly at $10.40. 

City mills further increased produc- 
tion as a result of some good export 

les, found domestic trade quiet, made 
10 change in flour prices, but reduced 
feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,677 
bbis; destined for export, 13,729. 

NOTES 
__l'xports from here this week included 
‘20.948 bus grain—699,448 wheat and 
27,500 rye. 

\rgentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 1,593,000 bus, against 
5,173,000 for the corresponding week last 
year, 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Sept. 4, 1920, 264,916 bus; 
year ago, 575,967. Range of prices this 
week, $1.55@1.60; last year, $1.70@2. 

Chamber of Commerce membership 
certificates, after recently selling down 
to $300, are now bringing $400, with 
every indication that, based on supply 
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and demand, they may soon be command- 
ing $500. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Sept. 4, 947,708 bus; same 
period last year, 902,673. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.664,; last year, 
$1.60@2.351,. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of September is 
A, W. Mears, J. Ross Myers and William 
C. Scott; alternates, Charles H. Gibbs, 
Duane H. Rice and Henry Snow. 

John J. Frederick, transportation 
manager of the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., 


. grain exporters, and who was the flour 


man of the Grain Corporation at Balti- 
more, has applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Matson Navigation Co. announces 
that it will inaugurate a passenger service 
between Baltimore, San Francisco and 
Honolulu on completion of the new Ship- 
ping Board steamers Hawkeye State and 
Buckeye State in January. 

The Maryland & Virginia Steamship 
Co., with $100,000 capital stock, to en- 
gage in moving freight and passengers 
by steamships or other vessels, etc., has 
been incorporated by Philip S. Sterling, 
Harry W. Knouss and H. W. Ganster, 
Jr. 


Vessel arrivals in August were given 
as 231, or 61 less than in July and 60 
less than in June, and were distributed 
thus: United States, 185; Great Britain, 
35; Norway, 28; Holland, 10; Denmark, 
8; Spain, 6; France, 3; Greece, 2; Italy, 
Sweden, Belgium and Japan, 1 each. 

Visitors were Paul C. Rutherford, with 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., grain, 
Minneapolis; W. H. Small, of W. H. 
Small & Co., grain and seeds, Evansville, 
Ind; E. W. Schauffler, Lloyd’s insurance, 
New York City; J. B. Evans, sales- 
manager N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherry- 
vale, Kansas. 

The following, from the local elevator 
office of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
been posted on ’change: “Effective at 
once and superseding all previous ar- 
rangements,—no grain will be cleaned 
at the Canton export elevators Nos. 1 
and 3 unless specific orders are given by 
the owners. All grain of the same grade 
and dockage will be stored together.” 


Samson M. Brownold, formerly of Bal- 
timore, but for the last eight years a 
valued salesman of the New York branch 
of White & Co., flour distributors and 
exporters, died suddenly in the latter city 
on Sept. 1, the funeral and interment 
taking place here yesterday. Mr. 
Brownold was, in addition to being a 
very successful salesman, an accom- 
plished elocutionist and an authority on 
Shakespeare. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Demand 
for hard-wheat flour is slow. About the 
only business, aside from the small spot 
lots to piece out for immediate needs, 
are a few sales of new flour, September 
and October delivery. One of the west- 
ern agencies reported a fair volume of 
business, compared with previous weeks, 
until Friday, when advancing prices of 
30c bbl squelched further business. 

There has been some inquiry all along, 
but buyers are not satisfied to buy at 
anywhere near the figures asked. Some 
millers have about quit quoting, explain- 
ing that the cost of wheat, not the desire 
of the trade, is what really makes flour 
prices. Some millers say a reaction can- 
not long be delayed, but it is recalled that 
similar forecasts have been made for 
six weeks, and proved to be poor guesses. 

About all the mills have placed orders 
for new wheat, with some sales made 
against it. However, there is no effort 
to push business. The mills have taken 
on the attitude of mechanical venders: 
drop the price in the slot, or leave the 
goods; there is no pressure either way. 
Following cash wheat, prices have been 
advanced 25c on some old-crop flour, but 
most quotations now reflect the new crop, 
and have eased off. Principal quotations: 
spring patents, $13.25@14 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing, $13.50; bakers 
patent, $13.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; spring straights, $13, cotton 98's, 
jobbing; first clears, $11.25@12.10, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11.50@ 
12; low-grade, around $7.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston. Western mill agents quote 


fancy patent at $15.05 bbl, and bakers 
atent at $14.65, both cotton 98’s, job- 
ing basis. 

The soft-wheat flour trade is more or 
less upset. Millers are not urging sales 
until they have the wheat in hand to 
cover contracts already made, although 
none of the mills have contracted heavily. 
However, with farmers holding back, 
mills are not getting much wheat at 
$2.40 bu, which is about the average 
price offered, although some shippers, 
particularly for the export trade, have 
sprung the price 10c higher. Shippers 
are asking up to $2.75 bu, car lots, de- 
livered, all of which holds millers back 
from shading prices much to get busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the trade, tak- 
ing its cue from slumping commodity 
prices in general, is more likely to come 
back with offers $1 below quotations, than 
to wire “accept order.” Principal quo- 
tations on soft-winter flours: winter 
straights, $11.75@11.85 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $13. With prices 
as indicated, 50c higher than a week ago, 
under normal conditions there would be 
sharp demand on the rising market. 

The rye flour market continues dull. 
Mills are running mostly on old orders, 
with sales few and of small volume, de- 
spite the rising market, which shows ad- 
vances of around 35c in the last few 
days. Best white brands are quoted at 
$11.10@11.25 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands neglected, and 
prices barely maintained. Quotations: 
light, $11.50 bbl; medium, $11; dark, 
$10.50,—all cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

There is a little easier tone to the feed 
market, with prices barely maintained 
to concessions of $1@2 ton. Some mills 
report bran accumulating; however, with 
the light run this cannot get very heavy. 
Fall pasture is short, and should have an 
influence on the feed market, at least to 
the extent of preventing any marked 
slump until milling takes on much heavier 
activity. Quotations: spring bran, $51.50 
ton to shade higher, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $58; winter bran, $56@ 
58, sacked, local only; spring middlings, 
around $64, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $64; winter middlings, $67@68, 
sacked, mill door mostly. Rye feed un- 
changed at $58@60 ton, sacked, local. 
Western feeds have eased off in demand, 
with crushed oats $2 lower. Quotations, 
bulk, jobbing basis: crushed oats, $64; 
corn meal, $74. Corn meal, table quality, 
$4.50 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccceseccccoes 7,800 42 
Last week .......seseeeees 7,800 42 

Of this week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,800 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The brick building formerly used as a 
hotel in Cohocton has been purchased by 
Tripp & Mehlenbacher oat will be re- 
modeled into a flour and feed mill. 


The state bureau of weights and meas- 
ures has instructed city and county au- 
thorities here to be on the outlook for 
evasions of the law directing that bales 
of hay or straw be tagged with the cor- 
rect weight, and the name and business 
address of the presser. 

Intakes to two of the raceways sup- 
plying power to flour mills and other in- 
dustries here have been shut off several 
times in the last 10 days to raise the 
level of the barge canal harbor to full 
navigation depth, The summary action 
was taken by state authorities. 


A certificate has been granted the 
American Brewing Co., of this city, en- 
larging the power of that corporation 
and at the same time changing its name 
to the Rochester Food Products Corpora- 
tion. The company will include the 
manufacture of vinegar among its activi- 
ties. 

As the result of a long-drawn-out fight 
between shippers in Batavia and _ the 
New York Central and Lehigh Valley 
railroads, the public service commission 
has ordered the railroads to interchange 
freight at that point. The order was o 
tained after special legislation giving the 
commission authority in the matter. 

T. W. Kwapr. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Sept. 6 —Another 
slow and dull week in flour. Interest and 
demand lagged as before, but st h 
in wheat firmed flour prices 15c bbl, Un- 
der the circumstances, few buyers came 
in for supplies, either for immediate or 
deferred requirements. The trade seems 
to have generally fixed on lower prices, 
and shows no sign of changing views for 
the present. It adheres strictly to a 
holding off policy, expecting that flour 
will come down later, when wheat com- 
mences to move to market on an active 
and larger scale. In the meantime, users 
were compelled to take on supplies 
through low stocks, or otherwise buy only 
bare needs to tide them over temporarily, 
hoping for more favorable purchasing 
spots in the near future. 

The same inactive conditions ruled in 
durum as in spring wheat flour. Some 
inquiries came to hand regarding market 
and prices, but that was about all there 
was to it. Sentiment ruled bearish, with 
business affected by the uncertainties in 
the general situation. Mill advanced 
asking prices, owing to advance in wheat. 

Rye needs some new incentive to get 
it out of the rut so long in evidence. 
Home buyers bought needed require- 
ments, but outside trade was as dead as 
ever, apparently expecting that the new 
run of rye to market will effect price 
reductions all along the line. 

There was little to be said about the 
millfeed market. Any small lot mills 
had available for sale, sold, but they were 
not in a position to sell much. Generally, 
they endeavored to fill any old orders on 
their books, but are pretty well cleaned 


up on them. Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ri. PETER CPST Cee ee 3,175 8.6 
SED WEE - 2 :6.00 baawekeuaeas 8,095 23 
BEG PROP 6 ccaxivcectackes 10,400 28 
TWO YOATS AGO 2. vecsssecve 16,750 46 
NOTES 


The Duluth Universal mill will be down 
all this week, installing a new Wolf- 
Dawson wheat washer and drier. 

The Duluth Universal mill worked full 
time and capacity last week, while the 
Duluth-Superior worked very lightly. 

Barley closed firmer under light re- . 
ceipts and very little call for it. Oats 
were also slow, but inclined to softness. 

The Duluth Board of Trade was closed 
Labor Day. Milling and grain interests 
generally gave their employees a holiday. 
_ R. M. White, of the White Grain Co., 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, succeeding 
Horace G. Carter, of Richmond, Va., 
who was recently killed in an automobile 
accident. Mr. White is the twenty- 
seventh president, and it is the first time 
that the chief office in the organization 
has come to Minnesota. 

Under a good run of receipts and the 
anticipation of still further improvement, 
the rye market sold off during the week. 
Buyers in general drew back, but with a 
continuance of some demand at all new 
low levels. Shippers were after ——— 
to cover near boat loadings and for - 
tember arrival. They bid 7c over the 
current delivery for spot, and 6c over the 
same month for to-arrive by Sept. 20. 

New grain has commenced to move in 
from the country in a larger volume, 
and the trade counts on heavy track re- 
ceipts Tuesday —s following the 
two-day holiday. The bulk of arrivals 
show wheat and rye with a sprinkling 
of other grain. Commission houses are 
receiving advices, and it looks as 
if cash handlers will be busy for some 
time. Some operators look for premiums 
to decline with big movement. 

Weakness featured wheat the closing 
day of the week. The demand for spring 
fell away to lowest ebb of the season. 
In durum, macaroni manufacturers were 
picking up supplies, also interests want- 
ing this wheat for mixing. Active mar- 
ket has prevailed in it lately. Exporters 
showed no interest in the wheat market. 
Reports have it that foreigners are 
counting on lower prices in this and other 
countries, and the outcome’ of crop con- 
ditions will gauge their future price basis 
to a great extent. Premiums on spring 
dropped 10c Saturday, while the durum 
held up strong. No. 1 dark northern 
closed at $2.46%% @2.49%, ; No. 1 northern, 
$2.44%, @2.46%; No. 1 amber durum, 
$2.50; No. 1 durum, $2.38. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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CONTRACT REPUDIATION 


An instructive decision ong See a 
seller may be relieved from obligation 
under a contract, by reason of the buy- 
er’s repudiation of it in some respect, is 
to be found in the case of McCaull-Dins- 
more Co, vs. Jackson, 189 Pac. 771, de- 
_ cided by the Montana supreme court, 

Defendant agreed to sell plaintiff a 
quantity of wheat for shipment to Du- 
luth from a Montana point, to be paid 
for through draft attached to bill of 
lading. Both parties contracted in con- 
\aupistion of the fact that the railway 
company’s only form of bill of lading 
contained a loss and damage exemption 
clause. But shortly afterwards plaintiff 
buyer notified defendant that, a railroad 
strike being imminent, plaintiff would, 
after the date of the letter, “accept 
drafts attached to bills of lading with 
delay in transit clause only. We will 
not honor drafts attached to bills of lad- 
ing that have loss and damage exemption 
clauses. in them.” 

This letter was not received until after 
the strike had been averted. Defendant 
seller ascertained that bill of lading with- 
out the loss and damage clause could not 
be obtained, and later sold the wheat to 
some one else at an advanced price, no- 
tifying plaintiff that delivery would not 
be made to it. 

Plaintiff was non-suited in an attempt 
to recover damages, the courts holding 
that the buyer’s letter concerning the 
form of bill of lading that would be ac- 
cepted warranted the seller in terminat- 
ing the contract; and that the contract 
could be terminated without first giving 
plaintiff seller notice. 

Affirming judgment in defendant’s 
favor, the supreme court said: “The rule 
of law which governs the transactions is 
well settled, and is stated succinctly in 
6 R. C. L. 1012, as follows: ‘Where one 
party repudiates in advance his obliga- 
tions under the contract, and refuses to 
be longer bound thereby, communicating 
such repudiation to the other party, the 
latter party is excused from further per- 
formance on his part.’ 

“The same principle is announced in 
35 Cyc. 249, as follows: ‘The failure of 
the seller to perform is excused when 
performance is prevented by the acts 
and conduct of the buyer, as, for ex- 
ample, by acts or conduct preventing the 
seller from obtaining the goods to fulfill 
his contract by acts and conduct indicat- 
ing an intent to abandon the contract 
and refuse performance thereof, or by 
the failure of the buyer to perform con- 
ditions imposed on him by the con- 
Sect”. «+ < 

“If this was a case of technical recis- 
sion, it is doubtless true that the obliga- 
tion would rest upon the defendant to 
notify the plaintiff before he put it out 
of. his power to comply with the con- 
tract; but if the act of the plaintiff 
amounted to a repudiation of a material 
provision of the contract, and we think 
it did, then there was no duty imposed 
upon the defendant to give notice, and 
notice, if given, would have been without 

effect.” 

SALES BY SAMPLE 


One-sided mistakes in business trans- 
actions do not relieve the obligation of 
a contract. So, the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court is in line with other judicial 
authorities when it decides, in the case 
of Holmes vs. Cameron, 110 Atl. 81, that 
where goods have been contracted for 
sale by sample, the seller cannot avoid 
performance of the agreement on the 
ma that he submitted a sample of a 

igher grade of goods than he intended 
to submit. 

In this case, defendants had sold a 
bill of s to plaintiff by sample, but 
a week later wrote that it would be im- 
= to deliver, because a mistake had 

nm made and defendants had no goods 


of the kind called for by the sample. In 


the meantime the market value of the 

— had risen to a point considerably 
oe than the contract price. 

laintiff recovered damages for non- 
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delivery of the goods, and the supreme 
court affirmed the decision, saying, in 
part: 

“In the sale of goods by sample there 
is an implied warranty that the bulk 
shall correspond with the sample in 
quality, . . It follows that plaintiff 
was entitled to es corresponding to 
the sample, and the fact that defendants 
did not have them in stock was no ex- 
cuse; neither was the fact that they made 
a mistake in the sample. There is noth- 
ing to take this case out of the general 
rule that, in the absence of fraud, a party 
will not be relieved from a contract be- 
cause of his own mistake... . 

“So far as appears, defendants could 
have procured goods to satisfy the con- 
tract, both in quantity and quality; there- 
fore it is not a case where performance 
was impossible. ‘A contract to perform 
an impossible thing may be void; but it 
never is impossible to procure and de- 
liver an article of commerce which may 
be had in the market in some quarter of 
the world. . . . It must be impossibility, 
not difficulty, that will excuse from per- 
formance of a contract.’” 


MONTANA ATTACHMENTS 


The statutes of Montana will not per- 
mit a contract buyer to levy an attach- 
ment on flour, grain, or other commodi- 
ties, shipped in performance of the 
seller’s contract, on a claim for unliqui- 
dated damages based on asserted in- 
feriority of the shipment, holds the su- 
preme court of that state in the case of 
Beartooth Stock Co. vs. Grosscup, 189 
Pac. 773. 

Plaintiff alleged a purchase of alfalfa 
hay from defendant for delivery f.o.b. 
loading points in Washington and trans- 
portation to plaintiff in Montana, and 
that defendant shipped hay of inferior 
quality. The hay being rejected, plain- 
tiff attached it to satisfy its claim for 
damages. But the supreme court ap- 
proves the trial judge’s conclusion that 
the attachment law of the state is not so 
worded as to sustain an attachment in a 
suit to recover unliquidated damages for 
breach of contract. 


CONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCES 


A clause in an order blank, reciting 
that all orders accepted by the seller 
are accepted for delivery to the best 
of the seller’s ability, but that he will 
not be “liable for failure to deliver any 
portion of orders taken, sometimes 
caused by circumstances over which we 
have no control,” is not invalid as lack- 
ing obligation on the part of the seller 
to deliver. So holds the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court in a late case. 
Construing such a provision, the court 
says: 

“It means that performance of the 
agreement by the sellers was not left 
optional with them, but was an absolute 
binding obligation to make deliveries to 
the best of their ability at the time 
specified in the agreement, unless they 
were prevented from making such de- 
liveries by causes for which the sellers 
were not responsible and over which they 
had no control.” 


IOWA TAX LAW 


Under the statutes of Iowa, it is held 
by the supreme court of that state, in the 
case of the Millowners’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., 176 N.W. 686, that a fund 
held by a mutual fire insurance company 
and composed of premiums and assess- 
ments is exempt from local taxation, 
where the company has no capital stock 
and pays no dividends as earnings, and 
where the fund is available only for the 
payment of policy losses and current ex- 
penses. 


TREATING CUSTOMERS 


A decision of the United States cir- 


cuit court of appeals for the second cir- 
cuit, handed down in the case of New 
Jersey Asbestos Co. vs. Federal Trade 
Commission, 264 Fed. 509, denies the 
right of defendant commission to require 
a manufacturer or dealer to discontinue 


a practice of treating prospective cus- 
tomers. 

The decision reverses an order made 
by the commission against expenditure 
of money by the asbestos company, 
through its salesmen, in entertaining cus- 
tomers and prospective customers and 
their employees, by treating to liquors, 
cigars, meals, theatrical entertainment, 
ete. 

“We have held,” says the court, “that 
only unfair practices which affect the 
public, as distinguished from individuals, 
are within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission. We take judicial notice of the 
fact that the method of entertainment 
found to be unfair has been an incident 
of business from time immemorial. It is 
recognized by article 133 of the regula- 
tions covering the assessment of income 
tax, promulgated Jan. 2, 1918, as follows: 

“So-called spending or _ treating 
money, if actually advanced by corpora- 
tions to their travelling salesmen to be 
used by them as a part of expenses inci- 
dent to selling the product of such cor- 
porations, is an allowable deduction in a 
return of income by such corporations. 
The deduction of such expenditures is 
conditioned upon a satisfactory showing 
that all the allowance claimed as a de- 
duction was actually expended for and 
was an ordinary and usual expense in- 
curred in selling the product or merchan- 
dise of the corporation.’ 

“The payment of money or the giving 
of valuable presents to an employee to 
induce him to influence his employer to 
make a contract of purchase is a fraud 
justifying the discharge of the em- 
ployee within his contract term of serv- 
ice, and perhaps the recovery by the pur- 
chaser of the amount or value of such 
inducement from the seller, upon the 
theory that it must have been included 
in the price. But even in such a case we 
think it would be a matter between. in- 
dividuals, and not one so affecting the 
public as to be within the jurisdiction of 
the commission. . . . However, it 
stretches theory to the breaking. point to 
suppose that the entertainment expenses 
found unfair in this case constitute 
fraud practiced by the respondent and 
by the employee on the purchasers of the 
respondent’s goods. 

“It is difficult to conceive that the pur- 
chaser would have a right to recover the 
amount of such entertainment as a part 
of the price paid for the goods bought, 
or that he would have a right to dis- 
charge the employee within the terms of 
his service on this ground. So broad a 
construction of the statute would bring 
within the disposition of the commission 
a vast number of subjects and contro- 
versies which in their nature belong to 
the legislative and judicial departments 
of the government. For instance, adver- 
tising is a method of selling goods which, 
without increasing their merits, increases 
their cost; and so does securing servants 
or competitors by paying them higher 
wages, though we suppose no one would 
say the act gives the commission a right 
to regulate these matters.” 


MILL AS EMPLOYER 


It will take no citation of legal author- 
ity to establish the point that a milling 
company is not liable for an employee’s 
breach of a marriage promise, that being 
plainly beyond the pale of an employ- 
er’s responsibility for his employee’s acts. 
But between examples of extremes show- 
ing liability and no liability there is a 
middle ground as to which it is some- 
times difficult to determine questions of 
responsibility. 

It is believed that the true general rule 
has been accurately stated in a decision 
handed down several years ago by the 
Texas court of civil appeals in a suit 
brought against a flour-milling company 
by its former night engineer on account 
of injuries which it seems are to be at- 
tributed to a previous practice at the 
mill of the old. employees to “initiate” 
newcoming workers, rather than to any 
malicious violence such as was alleged 
in the plaintiff’s petition. 

It was averred in the petition “that for 
a long time . . . it had been a custom or 
rule of defendant’s manager and miller 
or superintendent, and its other em- 
ployees in the mill, to whip servants em- 
ployed by defendant . . . at the time of, 
or shortly after, their employment, which 
custom” had been authorized or acqui- 
esced in by the mill’s corporate officers. 
Holding that the petition, if truthful in 
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its averments, stated a cause of action 
against the mill, the court said: 

“The petition alleges an assault and 
battery upon plaintiff by defendant’s 
servants, which assault was committed 
by the express or implied authority of 
the defendant. The master is not liable 
for a wrongful act done by his servant, 
unless authorized by him, or done while 
the servant is acting within the scope of 
his employment. When a servant turns 
aside from the duties of his employment 
and commits a wrong, to further his own 
pleasure or gratify his own whim, in no 
way connected with or beneficial to his 
master’s business, no liability rests on 
the master for the wrongful act. It is 
unlawful to commit an assault and bat- 
tery, and the master would not be liable 
for the acts of his servants in committing 
such assault, unless done with his author- 
ity. If the master authorizes his servant 
to commit an unlawful act, whether 
beneficial to him or not, the master is 
liable for such act.” (49 Tex. Civ. App. 
485.) 

This statement of the law by the Texas 
court appears to be in line with what 
the courts of other states have decided. 


REJECTED DELIVERY 
A buyer not being bound to accept de- 
livery after the agreed time for delivery, 
it is held by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
Charlop vs. Alt, 182 N. Y. Supp. 630, 
that plaintiff, in suing for damages for 
defendant’s refusal to accept goods bar- 
gained for, could not rely upon a tender 
of delivery made after the date when 
delivery was due. 


UNRECOVERABLE DAMAGES 


Ordinarily, travelling expenses in 
curred by one aggrieved through breac!: 
of contract by another cannot be covere«! 
by an award of damages for such breach 
The decision of the North Carolina su- 
preme court in the case of Kerr Grain & 
Hay Co. vs. Marion Cash Feed Co., 103 
S.E. 375, is therefore in line with this 
well-settled rule of law. 

In this case plaintiff sued for damage: 
for breach of defendant’s contract to 
buy certain quantities of hay, and thx 
supreme court affirms judgment in plain 
tiffs favor, after modifying the judg 
ment by striking out an item of reco, 
ery based on the following claim made 
by plaintiff: 

“That by reason of the failure of the 
defendant to take out and receive the 
hay as it had agreed to do, the plaintit! 
was forced to send a representative ‘o 
Marion, N. C., to pay the freight anc 
demurrage and sell the hay,” etc. 

The supreme court says that this item 
of expense should be eliminated, “a: 
there is no right, in law, to make such ‘ 
charge against the defendant.” 


TAXING CORPORATIONS 


That a corporation organized under the 
laws of a particular state has no tangible 
property in that state, such property and 
the company’s papers and business being 
situated in another state, does not pre- 
clude the first state from taxing it. This 
point, decided by the highest court of the 
land in the case of Cream of Wheat Co. 
vs. Grand Forks County, 40 Sup. Ct. Re). 
558, proceeds upon the principle that a 
corporation “must dwell in the place of 
its creation, and cannot migrate to au- 
other sovereignty.” 

So the United States Supreme Court 
holds that the law of North Dakota, ir- 
posing a tax on the value of outstanding 
Shares of a company incorporated un- 
der the laws of that state, in excess of 
the value of real and personal property 
and certain indebtedness, is constituti: 
al, regardless of the fact that such com- 
pany’s business and property may )e 
established in another state. And it is 
decided that it makes no difference in 

+ this result whether the tax be regarded 
as a property tax or a franchise tax. 


PARTNERSHIP DEALINGS 


According to a decision of the South 
Carolina supreme court, which seems to 
state good country-wide law, one selling 
goods to a partnership is entitled to rec- 
ognize shipping instructions given by one 
member of the firm only; each member of 
the firm being its agent for the purpose 
of transacting business within the scope 
+ Se partnership enterprise (103 S.E. 


A. L, H. Sraeer. 
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CEYLON, A TRADE FIELD OF THE ORIENT 


(Continued from page 1168.) 


metal and iron products, leather goods 
(particularly shoes), hosiery and other 
wearing apparel, paints and building ma- 
terials in general, soaps, glassware, 
drugs, electrical supplies, phonographs 
nd records, stationery, and food prod- 
ts, such as canned fruits and vege- 
jles, condensed milk, confectionery, and 
repared cereals. 

‘The only practical way for American 
sorting houses to compete with the 
m:nufacturers of other countries in Cey- 
on’s trade is to send out travelling sales- 
n or have a_ personal. representative 
permanently located in Colombo. It has 
been the observation of this consulate 
that it best serves American interests 
to be represented, whenever possible, by 
ierican citizens. In case the volume of 
iness does not warrant a personal rep- 
entative, a connection with an indent 
ise sometimes proves satisfactory.” 
During the years 1917 and 1918 Ceylon 
ffered on account 6f difficulty in financ- 

its export trade, the restricted sales 
Indian council bills in London having 
sight about a shortage of available 
ik credit. These conditions since have 
n eradicated, 

lhe normal value of the Ceylon rupee, 
which is the same as the Indian rupee, is 
td (0.324). It is now at a premium of 
out twenty-five per cent over the nor- 
ial value. 

Practically all the trade of Ceylon 
through the port of Colombo, 


mo a 


passes 





which in recent years overshadowed the 
early importance of Galle as a trade 
mart. There is a fine artificial harbor, 
capable of accommodating the large 
fleets of merchant vessels, from all na- 
tions, which make Colombo a port of call. 

The traditional British colonial policy 
of using highways as a political binding 
tape was brought into play in Ceylon 
soon after the beginning of British oc- 
cupation. Military roads became com- 
mercial channels, and the whole hill coun- 
try now is intersected with excellent high- 
ways, made at a cost of upwards of ten 
thousand dollars per mile. Railway de- 
velopment began in due time, the first 
line being a connecting link between 
Colombo and Kandy. The railway mile- 
age of the island was expanded to five 
hundred and sixty-three miles in 1908, in- 
cluding one of the finest mountain lines 
in the world, over one hundred and sixty 
miles long, rising to sixty-two hundred 
feet above sea level, and falling at the 
terminal to four thousand feet. Addi- 
tional railway projects have been under- 
taken since 1908, and it is not improb- 
able that a line eventually will span the 
coral reef that lies between Ceylon and 
the British India mainland. 

Ceylon is a crown colony, the affairs 
of which are administered by an appoint- 
ed governor who is assisted by an execu- 
tive and a legislative council. The ex- 
ecutive council acts as the cabinet of the 
governor, and consists of the attorney- 


general, the three principal officers of the 
colony, and the general in command of 
the military forces. There is no direct 
representation of the native inhabitants. 

The population of Ceylon is 4,262,097. 
Of this number only about ten thousand 
are Europeans. There are a few aborigi- 
nes, the remainder being ong cag of 
the two great invading tribes, the Sing- 
halese and the Tamils, though there are 
more than a quarter of a million Moors. 

The Singheleen came to Ceylon from 
the mainland, according to tradition, in 
543 B.C. They conquered the aborigines, 
known as the Veddas, introduced the cul- 
tivation of rice and apparently that of 
coconuts, and brought the island into a 
creditable state of civilization. Then 
came the Tamils, also from the main- 
land; as already stated herein, they drove 
the Singhalese into undeveloped regions 
of the island, usurping the irrigated 
areas already. adapted to their use. 

The Singhalese are principally follow- 
ers of Buddha, the Tamils are Hindus, 
and the Moors are Mohammedans. The 
Singhalese is also an Aryan, with a lan- 
guage in which many of the roots re- 
semble those in the European tongues; 
the Tamil is a Dravidian, belonging to 
the pre-Aryan stock of India, and the 
Moor has a mixture of both Arab and 
Tamil blood. Caste is still strongly 
marked in all but the Mohammedans, 
though not so much as among the Hindus 
of India, and the esteem in which agri- 
culture is held can be gauged from the 
fact that the farmer in both races is near 
the top of the caste ladder. 

The native of Ceylon is commonly of 
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very poor physique, though he is gener- 
ally graceful and of an erect carriage. 
Except for the coolies and low-caste men, 
he is usually a good-looking individual, 
and some of the Kandyan chiefs are 
considered diabolically handsome. 

In 1505 the Portuguese adventurer, 
Francisco de Almeida, appeared in Cey- 
lon, which he found divided among seven 
warring kingdoms. From this time for- 
ward until the advent of the Dutch in 
the seventeenth century, the Portuguese 
made continuous efforts to establish con- 
trol over the island, though their enter- 
prise brought little result. The trade they 
built up was small, and their dominion 
penetrated only a short distance inland. 
They had the spiritual satisfaction of 
waging a vigorous propaganda of Catholi- 
cism, however, and among the notable 
missionaries who figured in this work was 
the great St. Francis Xavier. 

Beginning early in the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch undertook, by re- 
peated military encroachments, to drive 
out the Portuguese. This was finally ac- 
complished by the middle of the century. 
They were more successful than the Por- 
tuguese in their commercial relations 
with the natives, and they undertook gov- 
ernment measures designed to benefit the 
population; but their ascendancy, in turn, 
was lost to the British, at the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

The British forces by which the island 
was conquered were those of the East In- 
dia Company, and Ceylon was therefore 
at first placed under its jurisdiction and 
administered from Madras. The intro- 
duction of the Madras revenue system, 
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Great Pomp and Official Dignity at Colombo, Ceylon 


however, together with a host of foreign 
collectors, led to discontent, and there 
was a rebellion. As a result the colon 
was placed directly under the Britis 
crown. This situation was regularized, 
from the international point of view, by 
the Treaty of Amiens, in 1803, by the 
formal cession to Great Britain of the 
former Dutch possessions in the island. 
Conquest of the interior region was com- 
pleted in 1815, when the entire sover- 
eignty of the island passed to the British, 
who in turn guaranteed to the inhab- 
itants civil and religious liberty. The 
religion of Buddha was declared inviol- 
able, and its rights, ministers and places 
of worship were to be maintained and 
protected; the laws of the country were 
to be preserved and administered accord- 
ing to established forms; and the royal 
dues and revenues were to be levied as 
before for the support of the govern- 
ment. This arrangement appears to have 
proved, on the whole, satisfactory to the 
population, for, with the exception of 
two or three minor attempts at rebellion, 
the political harmony of Ceylon has re- 
mained undisturbed. 

Before the beginning of the present 
era, Ceylon was in a high state of. civili- 
zation, judging from the archeological 
remains that have been unearthed in the 
ancient capital, Anuradhapura, by the 
British government. The ruins are ex- 
tensive, and have yielded many valuable 
relics to the Colombo Museum. The prin- 
cipal buildings of which there are re- 
mains are dagobas (shrines), viharas 
(image houses), and pokunas (bathing 
tanks). The dagobas, which are solid 
brickwork erections over relics, have a 
bell-jar shape, and often reach enor- 
mous dimensions, the largest being two 
hundred and thirty-one feet high. They 
were at first covered with lime, but in 
the course of centuries this crumbled 
away, and the larger dagobas are now 
-covered with trees and other vegetation, 
which give them the appearance of nat- 
ural hills. 


The viharas are mostly reduced to the 
condition of bare floors surrounded by 
more or less erect monoliths on which 
the roof was once borne, and are usually 
entered by a flight of steps, guarded on 
either side by a janitor stone, with the 
lowest step a moonstone, engraved with 
historical and ceremonial representations. 

The pokunas usually are oblong tanks, 
with flights of steps leading down into 
them. Other buildings of frequent oc- 
currence among these ancient examples 
of architecture are rock temples shelter- 
ing a recumbent statue of Buddha. 
Among the smaller relics of the vanished 
civilization are stone canoes, or large 
monolithic troughs, in which it is sup- 
posed that rice was served to priests. 





MAKING GAS FROM STRAW 


Department of Agriculture Engineers Aim to 
Perfect Method of Utilizing Waste in 
Production of Fuel for Farm Use 


A gas which is obtained by the destruc- 
tive distillation of wheat, oat, and rye 
straws is now being produced upon a 
small scale at the experimental farm of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Arlington, Va. Although an 
automobile has been operated with the 
new combustible, and it has been used for 
illuminating purposes as well as for cook- 
ing, the possibilities of straw gas are not 
yet fully determined, the Separtment 
says. In order to arrive at the exact 
commercial value of the gas, David J. 
Price, engineer in charge of the new of- 
fice of development work, a subdivision 
of the Bureau of Chemistry designed to 
help commercial and industrial concerns 
to use new processes and discoveries de- 
veloped in the bureau, has placed H. E. 
Roethe, Jr., in charge of a series of pro- 
duction tests with the experimental ap- 
paratus at Arlington. 

The work can be carried on but slowly, 
owing to the limited funds available at 
present, but it is planned to do much 


that will determine the quantity and na- 
ture of the gas that may be obtained 
from wheat, oat, barley, rye, and rice 
straws, and from cornstalks, corncobs, 
and other vegetable matter usually burned 
as waste. If the results of these tests 
warrant further investigation, the experi- 
ments will be extended to the problem of 
plant equipment for producing the gas 
on a scale sufficient to allow the farmer 
to supply light and heat for his house, 
power for stationary engines, and, pos- 
sibly, for his tractor, from a small indi- 
vidual outfit. 

If a suitable unit can be constructed 
so that the farmer’s initial cost will be 
small, it seems likely that the straw gas 
may have a certain economic value in the 
sections of the country where the raw 
material from which the gas is made is 
now considered as waste, and burned -.or 
left to rot on the fields, In some sec- 
tions of the country the straw is used as 
fertilizer, but in the West and North- 
west there is an unlimited supply of the 
material available for conversion into 
light and fuel for the farm home. 

While it has been possible to operate 
an automobile with straw gas, and it is 
known that 50 lbs of straw will produce 
about 300 cubic feet of gas,—an amount 
sufficient to drive a light roadster 15 
miles,—the problem of reducing the gas 
to liquid form or condensing it sufficient- 
ly to allow it to be carried conveniently 
is an essential one that must be solved 
before straw gas can be considered as a 
possible motor fuel. This will be an- 
other of the tasks taken up by the en- 
gineers in the development division. 

Straw gas is not a new thing. The 
_— process was developed by George 

arrison, a Canadian engineer, at Moose- 
jaw, in 1914, who later co-operated on 
the project with Professor MacLaurin, 
of the University of Saskatchewan, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. The university, in con- 
junction with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, exhibited a straw- 
gas equipment at the Exposition of 
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Chemical Industries in New York Cit; 
during the fall of 1918. This equipment 
was later purchased and improved by 
the department. The Canadian investi- 
gators succeeded in operating an auto 
mobile with the product. However, the 
fuel supply was carried in a large flexible 
bag on the top of the car—a method of 
doubtful practicability. 

Several valuable by-products are ob- 
tained in the manufacture of the gas. 
Carbon residue suitable for manufactu: 
ing lampblack of exceptionally fine qual- 
ity is one. This residue also contains cer- 
tain amounts of potash, phosphates, ani 
nitrogenous compounds which give it fer- 
tilizing value. The tar and ammoniac:\! 
liquids resulting from the process, aside 
from their value as disinfectants and 
preservatives, may prove useful in the 
dye industry. 





High Value of Cotton Crop 

The complete statement of the cotton 
crop of the United States for the cotton 
year just ended on July 31 was given to 
the trade by H. G: Hester, secretary 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, sa 
ing that prices paid for the crop we 
the highest in 53 years, and the figur: 
on exports credited Germany and Aus 
tria, after having been practically out 
the American market since 1914, wit! 
taking 475,000 bales. Total exports 
American cotton for the year were 0\ 
900,000 bales larger than for the preced 
ing year, the total movement being 6,36(,- 
008 bales from all ports, against 5,489,143 
last year. 

The total value of the crop of 1919-2 
was placed at the enormous sum of &,- 
516,544,520, an increase of $471,292,()32 
over the valuation of the preceding cr 
In this sum is included the value of | 
seed. The average price of middling s} 
cotton during the year was 38.2Ic per |), 
which compares with the average of 30.3 
for last year, and the average comm 
cial value per bale was $182.98, again 
$155.14 last year. 

As stated in a preliminary report 
the trade on the first day of the n 
cotton year the size of the old comm 
cial crop was 12,433,000 bales, which coin 
pares with the crop of 11,640,000 | 
year. The actual growth of 1919-20 was 
placed at 12,000,000 bales. The total carr) 
over from previous seasons amounted |: 
6,086,000 bales, which was 758,000 more 
than a year ago. 

The consumption of American cotto: 
by American mills was put at 6,351,00 
bales, 3,691,000 in the South, and 2,660,01 
in the North. In addition, American mil!s 
consumed 417,000 bales of foreigi 
grown cotton,. the largest consumptio: 
of such cotton ever recorded.- The gram 
total of American consumption was 6,- 
786,000 bales, against 6,207,000 for t 
preceding year. World’s consumption « 
American cotton for the year was count- 
ed at 12,735,000 bales, against 10,600,00 
for the preceding year. Foreign co 
sumption of American cotton amount: 
to 6,384,000 bales, against 4,566,000 for tle 
preceding year. 
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Condition of Cotton Crop 

The crop-reporting board of the Buresu 
of Crop Estimates, of the United States 
Department: of Agriculture, estimates, 
from the reports of the corresponden's 
and agents of the bureau, that the con- 
dition of the cotton crop on Aug. 25 was 
67.5 per cent of a normal, compared v 
74.1 on July 25, 1920, 61.4 on Aug. 25, 
1919, 55.7 on Aug. 25, 1918, and 68.2, the 
average on Aug. 25 of the past 10 years. 

A condition of 67.5 on Aug. 25 fore- 
casts a yield per acre of about 174 |)s 
and a total production of about 12,7+ 
000 bales. That is, the final outturn \ 
probably be larger or smaller than t 
amount according to whether conditions 
hereafter are better or worse than avcr- 
age conditions. Last year the productio! 
was 11,329,755 bales, two years ago 1?,- 
040,532, three years ago 11,302,375, four 
years ago 11,449,930, and five years ag: 
11,191,820. 
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Czecho-Slovakia’s Sugar Crop 
The Czecho-Slovak sugar commissio! s 
statistics show the following 1920 and 
1919 sugar beet acreage in Czecho- 


Slovakia: 
——— A. cres— 
1920 1919 
DEED bu id be Kuetcees 268,493 252,23¢ 
Moravia and Silesia ..... 160,772 160,858 
ee rer ee 62,011 40,254 
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New Yorn, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Wall 
et is preparing for a good, healthy 

nd market, and there is reason to be- 
e that its expectations will be ful- 
1. Much will depend upon the suc- 
of the great French loan. If the 
» is well absorbed it will have an ex- 
nt effect upon sentiment, and there 
be other foreign issues brought out 
the great banking-houses. This is the 
of year when the bond market ought 
‘ule active and strong, for a great 
| of money will be available for re- 

estment after the large quarterly pay- 
ts have been made Oct. 1. 


ATTITUDE OF INVESTORS 

this brings up the very interesting 
tion as to whether the time has ar- 
rived for the public to reinvest its funds. 
‘or many weeks American investors 
have held a vast amount of unemployed 
money on hand, being afraid to employ 
it, owing to the uncertainties of the busi- 
I outlook and fears that the money 
market would develop increasing credit 
strain. I have considered this question 
with much interest, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that the time has come 
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for making discriminating investments. 
There has not been in 50 years a time 
when hard-headed investors were able to 
employ their money as satisfactorily as 
they are today. 

It is possible to obtain a safe invest- 
ment at a price which will insure an in- 
come return of some 74 to 8 per cent. 
These unusually high investment yields 
are possible only because a great number 
of wealthy men are not able to buy 
bonds, owing to the excessively high in- 
come taxation which they have to pro- 
vide for. The man with an income of 
$50,000 or more a year—and there are 
many thousands of them in the United 
States—finds it more profitable to buy a 
municipal bond which is free from fed- 
eral taxation and which will show an 
income return of only 434 or 5 per cent 
a year, rather than to invest in some of 
the excellent foreign loans which are be- 
ing put out at a price which returns the 
holder 714 or 8 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 

As a consequence of these conditions, 
the bond market of the United States 
today is largely made up of small in- 
vestors whose aggregate operations are 


very large but ‘whose financial resources 
are such as to make it possible for them 
to buy only in small lots. For this rea- 
son the great banking-houses have to sell 
their huge loans to several thousand peo- 
ple instead of to several hundred. There 
are many smaller banking firms which 
handle this retail business for the large 
firms, but the operation involves, natural- 
ly, much more work, with increased ex- 
penses. 
HIGH INVESTMENT YIELDS 


There has developed ey. a sig- 
nificant demand for high-grade bonds 
running 15, 20 or 25 years. This is a 
good sign, and means that the investment 
markets are getting back to a normal 
level once more, and that the people have 
sufficiently recovered from their war 
fright to invest their savings on the old 
basis of long-term securities. At times 
of uncertainty and unrest it is usual for 
the public to.prefer to invest its money 
in securities running only for one, three 
or five years. We have passed through 
that stage of recovery, although many 
new security issues still take the form of 
short-term loans or note issues having 
only a few years to run. 

It is highly reassuring, therefore, to 
find that the public is asking once more 
for longer-term securities, and that it is 
satisfied to invest its savings in bonds 
having many years to run. The short- 
term loans represent the most expensive 
form of financing in the world, since 
there are more commissions to pay and 
such loans usually carry exceptionally 
high interest rates. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the time is near at hand when 
the price of credit in the form of cor- 
poration loans will decline just as the 
price of merchandise in the form of silks, 
shoes or clothing has already declined. 


A Suburban Section of Kandy, Ceylon, With a Hindu Temple in the Foreground 
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The market for credit, like the market 
for dry goods, is, after all, governed 
absolutely by the law of supply and 
demand. 


ACCOMPLISHING DEFLATION 


Many lines of trade reflect reaction, 
but the movement is not alarming. It 
is effective in placing the country upon 
a sounder price basis, and will be of the 
greatest service in restoring business. 
The people are not spending as much 
money for luxuries as they spent a few 
months ago, and the indications are that 
they will live much more frugally in the 
future than they have in the past. All 
this shows that the country is gradually 
recovering from the world-wide —read- 
justment which attended and followed 
the war. 

The ordinary man still entertains a 
wholesome respect for $1,000. It is ab- 
normal for him to think in terms of 
$10,000 or $100,000, but that is just what 
the readjustment of war has forced the 
average man to do. It has taken many 
months to get back to earth once more. 
In many branches we have not reached 
earth yet, but are still a good many 
thousand feet in the air. The reaction 
has started, however, and there is no 
doubt that everybody is going to make 
a safe landing on earth before long. In 
the last analysis, this is just what defla- 
tion means. 


RAILROADS AND CROPS 


It will mean a great deal to the 
American people to get the railroad sys- 
tem in first-class shape once again. 
There is no lasting prosperity in this 
country when the railroads are misman- 
aged, or if they are forced to get along 
with inadequate facilities. The country 
must spend a vast sum of money upon its 
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transportation system if it is to be put 
on a sound basis and if there is to be a 
thorough-going reaction in the high cost 
of living. 

It will mean a great deal to the Ameri- 
can people if the railroad managers are 
successful in making the average freight- 
car run 30 miles every day instead of 23 
miles. The railroad interests are work- 
ing hard to attain that level of efficiency, 
and there is reason to believe that they 
will succeed in reaching such a standard 
before the year is over. This will mean 
increased facilities which will be equal 
to several hundred thousand new freight- 
cars added to present equipment. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


With such facilities, as well as those 
provided by the new equipment already 
ordered, it will be possible for the rail- 
roads to move the vast volume of freight 
traffic which is always developed in a year 
of magnificent harvests, and in such a 
manner as to add materially to the wealth 
of the nation. The American people will 
benefit enormously from this happy com- 
bination, and much genuine prosperity 
will come from increasing transportation 
efficiency to a level equal to that demand- 
ed by the production of wonderful crops. 
Unless all signs fail, the crops produced 
in the United States this year will reach 
a new high record money valuation, and 
will be of the greatest service in strength- 
ening basic conditions and re-enforcing 
the prosperity of the American people in 
a very material way. 


FORTUNATE LIQUIDATION 


The country has withstood heavy 
liquidation in many departments. It has 
been accomplished without undue finan- 
cial disturbance. What is more, it has 
also been of great assistance in bringing 
about a better understanding of what 
was really needed to restore order out of 
the chaotic conditions which were forced 
upon the nation by the war and by the 
drastic readjustment which followed the 
war. It has been an interesting demon- 
stration of the willingness of the Ameri- 
can people to “face the music,” and to 
do the thing which had to be done in 
order to save the nation from a serious 
panic and a long period of troublous 
times. There is further readjustment to 
be done in certain lines. In view of what 
has happened, however, it is apparent 
that the conservatism of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has been of the greatest 
benefit to the country in saving it from 
what might have easily been a financial 
calamity. 


SUGAR OUTPUT SUBNORMAL 


Production Short 2,000,000 Tons, Says Tariff 
Body—Report on Profits and Prices 
Gives Reasons for Advances 


The world is still more than 2,000,000 
tons short of its pre-war production of 
sugar, according to a report on the costs, 
prices and profits of refined sugar made 
public by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. The shortage is said to be due 
to the interruption caused by the war in 
the beet-sugar output of central Europe. 

The present } one seaman of sugar 
is attributed to the decreased production 
of beet sugar in Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, France and other Euro- 
pean countries. At the outbreak of the 
war the world’s sugar supply was made 
up of beet and cane sugar in the propor- 
tion of 54 per cent cane and 46 per cent 
beet. The great center of beet sugar was 
Europe, especially those countries that 
were directly involved in the war. 

As a result of the war, European pro- 
duction in 1918-19 was reduced by 4,- 
500,000 tons, compared with the output 
in 1913-14. This enormous shortage has 
been partly offset by a stimulus to cane- 
sugar production, especially in Cuba, the 
present output being 2,250,000 tons in 
excess of the pre-war output. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in sup- 
ply, domestic consumption in 1919 ex- 
ceeded all previous records, the per 
capita consumption for that year being 
87.6 lbs. This exceeded the per capita 
consumption of 1918 by 12 Ibs. 

The bearing of monopolistic combina- 
tions and tariffs on profits and prices 
and the effect of the several attempts at 
combination are discussed. It is pointed 
out that control through monopoly has 
never been maintained for any consider- 
able period of time. 
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soanaee in tariffs, except in periods of 
monopoly, are held to have little effect 
on the price of refined sugar. Changes 
in profits, however, have synchronized 
with periods of combination and compe- 
tition to so remarkable a degree as to 
— a casual relation. The net pro- 
tection given to refined sugar enabled the 
trust to advance its price and hence to 
increase its profits during the period in 
which it enjoyed a virtual monopoly, it 
is said. The cost data collected by the 
Tariff Commission, although not com- 
plete, are sufficiently comprehensive and 
typical to justify conclusions. The total 
cost per pound of refined sugar produced 
in the factories investigated ranged from 
6.71lc to 8.375c. Of the specific items of 
cost that of raw sugar represents about 
90 per cent. A small relative difference 
in the cost of raws may therefore make 
considerable absolute difference as com- 
pared with other costs of refining. 

Altogether the total cost in 1919 was 
more than double what it was in 1914. 
The advance in price closely paralleled 
that of cost, during the same period. 

Profits and returns on productive in- 
vestment are shown to have been highest 
in 1917. Averaging by refineries they 
were 10.6c per 100 lbs in 1914, 40¢ in 
1917, 13¢c in 1918, and 31.6c in 1919. Reck- 
oning by averaging poundage the varia- 
tions in returns on productive investment 
were 8.64 per cent in 1914, 28 in 1917, 
10.32 in 1918, and 19.67 in 1919. 





Foreign Crop Prospects 

Present agricultural prospects, when 
viewed from a world-standpoint, are as a 
rule satisfactory, especially when based 
on the war-time consumption of food, 
according to the Bureau of. Crop Esti- 
mates, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Among the principal features 
in the Northern Hemisphere are the 
bumper wheat crop in British India and 
indications of the same thing in Canada. 
The wheat harvest in British India be- 
gan in March with a record crop of 376,- 
880,000 bus, as against 280,485,000 in 
1919, and at the present time is nearing 
completion in Canada, where preliminary 
estimates indicate another record yield 
of 267,338,000 bus, as against 193,260,000 
in 1919. No authentic reports relative 
to the great wheat-producing areas of 
Russia are at present available. 

“In the Southern Hemisphere,” says 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, “the two 
principal wheat-growing countries, Ar- 
gentina and Australia, have both reaped 
crops whici: fall below their combined 
1919 production by 26,702,000 bus, the 
production of wheat in Argentina for 
1920 being placed at 214,140,000 bus, as 
against 212,800,000 in 1919, while Aus- 
tralia produced only 47,104,000 bus, as 
against 75,146,000 in 1919. 

“From the present somewhat vague 
indications the agricultural prospects in 
Europe are not quite so satisfactory as 
in ordinary times. The notable lack 
of optimism is probably due more to the 
unfavorable transportation facilities be- 
tween the great grain-producing region 
of Russia and western Europe, than to 
any appreciable falling off of yields. 
Quantitative estimates are as yet not 
available from the majority of European 
countries. In Jugo-Slavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia, prospects are excellent. In 
France the harvest is proceeding under 
favorable conditions, and it is roughly 
estimated that the cereals will approxi- 
mate for the year 1920, 7,150,000 short 
tons, against 5,500,000 in 1919. Official 
estimates from Switzerland place the pro- 
duction about the same as that of last 
year. The harvest is under way in Ger- 
many and the prospects are generally 
good for all cereals. 

“The crops of Great Britain and Ire- 
land have suffered somewhat owing to 
drouth and cold winds. The appearance 
of wheat is good. Barley and rye are 
fairly satisfactory, and both promise 
about average yields. In Italy, present 
prospects for the corn crop are good, but 
reports of the wheat-harvesting indicate 
a poor crop both in quantity and quality. 
In Roumania the yields are pret with 
the probability of some wheat being ex- 
ported. Fair quantities of barley are ex- 
pected to be available for export, while 
prospects for a large corn crop are fa- 
vorable. In Spain the acreage of wheat 
is estimated at 9,511,000 acres in 1920, as 
against 10,388,000 in 1919. The prospects 
of cereal crops in the Netherlandg range 
from 5 to 15. per cent above the average. 


Reports from Luxemburg indicate that 
all cereals, with the exception of oats, 
are slightly below the average. 

“In Finland the condition of wheat, 
barley, oats and potatoes is from 10 to 
30 per cent above a normal crop, but in- 
dications are that rye will probably be 
10 per cent below the normal. Returns 
from Sweden show the wheat, rye, barley 
and oats crops slightly above the average, 
with sugar beets and potatoes slightly be- 
low. In Belgium the crops continue to 
show good prospects, the acreage of 
wheat being estimated at 304,000 acres, 
against 329,000 for 1919. In Bulgaria the 
quantity of moisture from the rains of 
the latter part of April was sufficient for 
a good growth of winter and spring ce- 
reals, while in Hungary the exceptional 
heat and drouth had a bad effect on the 
progress of cereals. 

“On the north coast of Africa the ag- 
ricultural prospects are not so promising. 
In Algeria continued drouth has severely 
damaged cereal crops, also in some dis- 
tricts of Morocco, particularly the crops 
of wheat and barley. In Egypt the pros- 
pective yields per acre of wheat and bar- 
ley show quite an improvement over those 
of last year. 

“In Australasia, recent weather condi- 
tions were favorable to the growing 
crops, which, however, will not be har- 
vested until late this year and early in 
1921.” 


COST OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Federal Trade Commission Reports that 
Prices of Machinery Increased 73 Per 
Cent in Period 1914 to 1918 





Responding to specific direction by 
Congress, the Federal Trade Commission 
has announced publication of its report 
on “Causes of High Prices of Farm 
Implements.” A summary of the princi- 
pal findings follows: 

“The commission finds that the prices 
of farm implements purchased by the 
farmers increased on the average 73 per 
cent during the period 1914 to 1918, and 
that this increase was due to the follow- 
ing causes: . 

“1, The costs of manufacturers and the 
expenses of dealers showed a marked in- 
crease. 

“2, The prices of manufacturers and 
of dealers increased more than their 
costs or expenses, respectively, and re- 
sulted in increased profits, which were 
unusually large for both manufacturers 
and dealers in 1917 and 1918. 

“3. The large increase in the prices 
and profits of manufacturers in 1917 
and 1918 was due in part to price un- 
derstandings or agreements among manu- 
facturers, and to a more limited extent 
the increase in the profits of dealers 
seems to have been due to similar activi- 
ties. 

“The increase in the prices of farm 
products was generally greater than the 
increase in the prices of implements, and 
this increase in implement prices formed 
but a small percentage of the total op- 
erating expenses of the farmer, so it 
would appear that the farmer was not 
prevented from making fair profits on 
account of the increased prices of farm 
implements. 

“There was no general shortage in the 
supply of farm implements, nor was 
there any unusual demand, especially be- 
cause of the decrease in the number of 
machines exported and of the more ex- 
tensive repairing of old machines to 
meet the increase in domestic require- 
ments. 

“Manufacturers’ prices of farm imple- 
ments to dealers increased 82 per cent 
during the period 1916 to 1918, while 
dealers’ prices to farmers increased 62 
per cent during the same period. While 
the dealers’ increase in percentage was 
smaller than that for manufacturers, 
their increase expressed in dollars was 
not greatly different, due to the higher 
prices upon which their increase was 
figured. 

“As already stated, the increase in the 
prices to farmers during the five-year 
period 1914 to 1918 averaged 73 per cent. 
The greater part of this increase oc- 
curred in 1918, although there was a con- 
siderable increase in 1917. The increases 
in 1915 and 1916 were quite small. 

“Practically all important manufac- 
turers of farm implements are members 
of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association, which was formed in 1911 
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by the union of several existing farm- 
implement associations. The present as- 
sociation has 13 departments, ‘covering 
the more important lines of farm imple 
ments. The general offices are in Chicago. 
The association and each department has 
its own president, secretary, and execu- 
tive committee. These offices and com- 
mitteemen carry on most of the acti 
work of the association. All of them, ex- 
cept the secretary of the main associa- 
tion, are officers or employees of the 
member companies. There are two othe: 
associations of some importance—th 
Southern Wagon Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Carriage Builders’ Na- 
tional Association. The membership of 
the three above-mentioned associations 
overlaps to a certain extent. 

“Under cover of bringing about uni- 
form cost accounting, uniform terms of 
sale, and standardization of product, tle 
manufacturers who are members of the-e 
associations repeatedly advanced pric:s 
of farm implements by concerted action 
during the period 1916 to 1918, inclusive. 

“The associations received assistance in 
maintaining prices after the armistice 
from the implement trade journals and 
from the Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization of farm papers 

“That the officers and members of tlic 
manufacturers’ associations realized that 
they were engaged in illegal activities is 
indicated by the attempted secrecy they 
sought to throw over all price activities, 
It is also more directly shown in a num- 
ber of letters obtained by the commission, 
copies of which are printed in this report. 

“The farm-implement dealers of the 
United States are united into about 25 
state and sectional associations, most of 
which in turn are united under two fed- 
erations, the National Federation of Im- 
plement and Vehicle Dealers’ Associa 
tions, with offices at Abilene, Kansas, and 
the Eastern Federation of Farm Machin- 
ery Dealers, with offices at Philadelphia. 
There are also a large number of local 
clubs which have been organized by the 
larger associations. 

“The federations and their constituent 
associations have attempted to increase 
the profits of members and protect them 
from competition in many ways, the fol- 
lowing being the more important: 

“They have fostered local price agrec- 
ments between dealers of the same town 

“They have induced manufacturers not 
to sell to dealers who do not maintain 
prices locally agreed upon. 

“They have induced manufacturers not 
to sell to concerns considered as irregu- 
lar by the dealers, especially co-operative 
stores and small mail-order concerns. 

“By means of so-called cost education 
they have urged dealers to maintain a 
high and uniform percentage of gross 
profit.” 

The following conclusions are reached 
by the commission: 

“Farm-implement manufacturers and 
dealers, by concerted action, advanced 
prices in 1917 and 1918 by amounts that 
were larger than were warranted by the 
increase in their costs and expenses, and 
this resulted in unusually large protits 
for those years. 

“In spite of the great increase in farm- 
implement prices, the farmers were not 
prevented from making as much profit as 
before, because the prices of farm prod- 
ucts increasc€ to an even greater extent. 

“The partial dissolution of the In‘cr- 
national Harvester Co. in 1918 did not 
change the dominating position of that 
company in the harvesting-machine |ine 
and will not do so while the McCormick 
and Deering plants and the steel busin:ss 
remain united under its control either 
directly or by common ownership of 
stock.” 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion follow: 

“The commission believes that judi 
proceedings should be instituted against 
associations which have been active in re- 
straining trade in the farm-implement 
industry. 

“The commission also believes that the 
International Harvester case should be 
reopened as provided for in the final ‘e- 
cree, so that a plan of dissolution may be 
arrived at that will restore competitive 
conditions in the harvesting-machine 
business.” 


al 





The Kiangnan Dock & Engineering 
Works at Shanghai recently launched @ 
vessel of 14,750 tons displacement, the 
largest ship thus far built in China. 
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\s a result of the decontrol of the 
grain market which took place on Tues- 
day, millers are now manufacturing pre- 
war grades of flour. Prices for new- 
crop spring-wheat flour were announced 
this week at a substantial reduction. 
These are: first patents, $13.65 bbl, jute, 
net cash terms; second patents, $13.15. 
Deliveries of Manitoba wheat are be- 
ginning to be made here, and a fair vol- 
ume of orders for the new grades of 
flour is coming in. Another result of 
the Wheat Board going out of existence 
is that the price of old-crop government 
standard flour has been reduced 60c bbl. 
This is now being quoted at $14.15 bbl, 
jute, net cash terms, delivered Ontario 
points. There is not much domestic busi- 
ness being done in winter-wheat flour. 
Demand is spasmodic. The price quoted 
is $11 bbl, for prompt shipment, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, Toronto. 

Export to British ports seems to have 
been at a standstill during the week. 
No business has passed yet in new-crop 
spring-wheat ‘flour. Cable inquiries for 
winter-wheat flour were received on Fri- 
day but, on account of the fluctuations 
in the exchange market, shippers are not 
inclined to make c.i.f. offers, but are of- 
fering at $15.65 per 280 lbs, f.o.b. Mont- 
real. Some shipments were made to the 
United States on a basis of $10.90 bbl, 
delivered bulk, New York. 


WHEAT 


Chere is a greater demand for winter 
wheat than the supply available will fill. 
Other pressing farmwork seems to be in- 
terfering with deliveries. Mills are pay- 
ing $2.35@2.45 bu for No. 2 red or white 
at mill door, while the car-lot prices are 
$2.50@2.55. 


Manitoba spring wheat is quoted at 


$2.96 bu for No. 1 northern at Bay ports. 
Shipments have just begun to arrive. 


MILLFEED 
There is a good inquiry for millfeed, 
but very little is offering. As soon as 
new-crop grinding is general there will 
be more on the market. Prices were re- 
duced during the week. Bran is now 
quoted at $52 ton, and shorts at $57, in 
bags, delivered, Ontario points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are not yet plentiful in 
the market, but abundant crops promise 
a plentiful supply as soon as farmers 
find time to make deliveries. Quotations: 
No. 3 white Ontario oats, 80@85c bu, 
country points; barley, $1.35@1.40; rye, 
$1.75; Manitoba oats, No. 2 Canadian 
western, 8654c bu, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam; American corn, No. 3 yellow, $2, 
track, Toronto, prompt shipment. 


OATMEAL 


The domestic market for rolled oats is 
quiet. A good inquiry exists for export 
but, on account of the exchange difficul- 
ties, millers are not anxious to make of- 
fers. Rolled oats are selling at $5.60@ 
5.80 per bag of 90 lbs, jute; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


OIL CAKE 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@77, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 


George Fox, Lucan, Ont., a well-known 
grain-buyer, is dead. He is survived by 
two brothers and two sisters, all residing 
in Lucan, 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Canadian Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association will be held in Toronto on 
Oct. 6-7. A first-class programme of en- 
tertainment has been arranged, and 
everything points to a record attendance. 

The chairman of the Board of Com- 
merce states that the matter of govern- 


ing flour prices (now that the Wheat 
Board has given up control of the grain 
market) has not been considered. When 
this subject is brought forward, the 
board will decide what action it will take. 


Dispatches from Ottawa state that, al- 
though the Wheat Board is out of exist- 
ence as far as handling the 1920 crop is 
concerned, the offices will be kept open 
until the end of the year. The next few 
months will be spent by the executive 
board in winding up affairs and prepar- 
ing a report for the government. 


Canadian railways are making efforts 
to recover cars from the other side of the 
line to handle the 1920 wheat crop. There 
are about 12,000 more Canadian cars in 
the United States than American cars in 
Canada. It is pointed out that, while 
the United States is suffering from car 
shortage, it is a hard matter to get back 
Canadian cars. Railways are not load- 
ing for shipment to United States points 
any Canadian cars that would be service- 
able for the handling of wheat and other 
grains. 





MONTREAL 


Monreal, Que., Sept. 4.—With the ex- 
piration of term of office of the Wheat 
Board on Aug. 31, Canadian millers an- 
nounced their intention to deliver pre- 
war grades against the new-crop millings, 
and made the following adjustment in 
prices: top patents, $13.75 bbl; second 
patents, $13.25; first clears, $13.05; low- 
grades, $8.50,—all ex-track, Montreal, 
packed in 98-lb jutes, with 10c off for 
cash. A reduction of 60c bbl was also 
made on government standard old-crop 
quality for immediate shipment, making 
the price $14.25 bbl, track, Montreal. Ir- 
respective of this, however, and the recent 
advance in the Winnipeg and Chicago 
October wheat markets, business con- 
tinues dull. A few stray cars of flour 
have been sold at the new levels, but it 
is evident that all buyers are holding off 
in anticipation of lower prices, confin- 


ing their purchases to immediate require- 
ments. 

There has been no improvement in the 
export situation, and no new business is 
reported from any source. 

The market for winters is without any 
new feature. There is a small demand 
from domestic buyers for supplies to 
cover immediate requirements, and a pre- 
mium is being paid for spot deliveries. 
Sales of car lots have been made at 
$11.50 bbl, in second-hand bags, ex-track. 

The white corn-flour market remains 
quiet, with prices unchanged. 

Simultaneously with the reduction in 
the price of flour, the millers announced 
a reduction of $2 ton on bran and $4 ton 
on shorts, making present quotations $52 
and $57, respectively, ex-track, Montreal, 
for cash. There is none offering, how- 
ever, and will not be until mills obtain 
delivery of new-crop wheat. 

Although there is still a scarcity of 
feedstuffs, demand for oats has fallen off 
and prices have eased a little. No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats are being quoted at 
$1.14 bu, No. 3 Canadian western $1.11, 
No. 1 feed $1.09, ex-track. 

Although inquiries and offers from 
European buyers for oil meal have been 
general, little business has been done. 
Buyers are not willing to pay the price. 
Firm offers have been made anywhere 
from £20 10s to £21 ton, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom ports, whereas £23 is being 
asked. 

NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Montreal. 
He leaves this week-end for New York, 
Washington and other American cities. 

A. G. Buttifant, of Campbell & Phil- 
lips, Ltd., London, has been in Montreal 
for several weeks purchasing flour for 
export from the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The N. M. Paterson Co., Ltd., grain 
dealers, Fort William and Winnipeg, has 
opened an office in Montreal with a view 
to developing an export trade as well as 
broadening domestic connections. This 





The Museum at Colombo, one of Ceylon’s Most Beautiful Modern Buildings 


—“Ceylon, a Trade Field of the Orient.” 
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The United States Has No Monopoly of Poor Transportation Equipment: Taking Grain to Market in Serbia 


office is under the management of F. A. 
Guy, formerly of Fort William. 

J. M. Hancock, who has been a valued 
member of the staff of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., and of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, ever since control was established 
in this country, is to be identified with 
the Walford Shipping Co., Montreal, and 
will take up his new duties on Sept. 16. 

George E. Goldie, who has been in 
charge of the flour department of the 
Canadian Wheat Board since its inaugu- 
ration, and previous to that with the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., will leave the 
latter end of this month to take up his 
residence in Highland, Cal. Mr. Goldie 
has been identified with the milling in- 
dustry of Canada since boyhood, and has 
many friends in the trade who will great- 
ly regret his departure. 

The Millers’ Committee held a meet- 
ing in Montreal on Friday. This extend- 
ed for several hours, and is understood 
-to have considered the situation arising 
out of decontrol. It is not clear that this 
committee is now to continue its services 
to the trade. It was formed as an emer- 
gency war organization, and its duties in 
that connection are now all discharged. 
The members of the committee have 
thought it wise to defer final disposition 
of this point until a full meeting of the 
millers concerned can be held. This will 





take place in Toronto at a date to be 
named later. 
T. J. Grices. 
WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., Sept. 4.—Western 


millers are all busy. There is a splendid 
domestic demand, and plenty of export 
orders. Pre-war grades of flour are be- 
ing manufactured, and prices have 
dropped $1.15. The net prices of flour to 
Manitoba points, in jute bags, delivered, 
are: best patents, $13.15 bbl; seconds, 
$12.65; first clears, $12.05; second clears, 
$7.90. Flour in cotton bags, 30c bbl 
more. 
WHEAT 

The movement of wheat is much heavi- 
er. Inspections at Winnipeg this week 
totaled 1,609 cars, against 573 last week. 
The wheat market is steady. A splendid 
export demand on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day caused quotations to rise. On Fri- 
day the market opened with strength 
and prices advanced steadily, but later 
in the day declined. Following are the 
closing prices of wheat in the Winnipeg 


market on each day of the week, basis 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur: 


cm F utures— 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
BR BO ei ecrcies $2.76 $2.60 $2.47 
MUR. BL a ccsacsse 2.77% 2.61 2.48% 
BOG. 2 wcccccecs 2.81% 2.64% 2.49 
Bept. B cvcecscece 2.82% 2.66% 2.49 
Best. S .svcscevs 2.76% 2.62% 2.50 


RYE FLOUR 

Business in this market is still at a 

standstill. Today’s quotations: white, 

$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight grades, 
$11; dark, $8.50, f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation is improved. 
Demand is heavy but, as all mills are 
running, it can be taken care of. Prices 
are lower, bran being $1 and _ shorts 
$3 less at many points. Following 
are the prices, in mixed- or straight-car 
lots, delivered: Manitoba, bran $47, 
shorts $52; Saskatchewan, bran $46, 
shorts $51; Alberta, Edmonton and points 
east, bran $45, shorts $50; Alberta, points 
west of Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $51; 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory, 
bran $48, shorts $53; British Columbia, 
coast territory, bran $49, shorts $54. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Fine ground meal is queted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 

The oatmeal market is not at all 
steady, and mills are selling at whatever 
prices are available. Average prices for 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the 
trade: Manitoba, $4.50; Saskatchewan, 
$4.60. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Business in coarse grains continues 
limited, but prices keep steady. Very 
little interest is being shown in the cash 
oats market, owing to light offerings. 
Demand for rye and barley is excellent. 
Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 8654c; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.28; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $2.01,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

NOTES 


There will be no session of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange on Labor Day. 

Election of officers for the next year 
will take place at the annual meeting of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange on Sept. 8. 

For the coming year the following of- 
ficers of the Calgary Grain Exchange 
have been elected by acclamation: presi- 


dent, R. M. Mahoney; vice-president, J. 
Thordarson; secretary, D. O. McHugh. 
Rain this week brought relief to farm- 
ers in northern Manitoba, who have been 
suffering because of bush fires. A great 
deal of hay, wheat crops and some farm 
buildings and cattle have been destroyed. 
Reports recently issued from the Do- 
minion meteorological office show that 
this summer has been one of the driest 
for many years. Rainfall during the 
summer was exactly half of that for last 
year. In 1919 the amount of rainfall 
during June, July and August amounted 
to 11.93 inches, while that of the same 
months in 1920 was only 5.96 inches. 
M. Liston. 





Japanese-American Trade Relations 

Japanese competition in our domestic 
markets does not menace American in- 
dustry, the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York declares in the September 
issue of its magazine, Commerce Month- 
ly. On the other hand, an examination 
of the trade of Japan with the United 
States since 1914 emphasizes the impor- 
tant economic relationship between the 
two countries and, according to the bank, 
indicates the desirability of maintaining 
satisfactory mutual trade relations be- 
tween them. 

“The possibility of such competition on 
a considerable scale,” says Commerce 
Monthly, “is to be determined partly by 
general conditions, and partly by specific 
conditions in those industries where Jap- 
anese competition seems most likely. 

“The first factor is distance. Yokohama 
is 4,536 nautical miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 9,699 miles from New York via 
the Panama Canal, and 8,414 statute miles 
by water-and-rail route via San Fran- 
cisco. Freight charges are not a large 
item in the case of articles the value of 
which is high in relation to weight, but 
it is obvious that the distance makes 
Japanese competition a negligible factor 
in the heavier classes of commodities 
which the United States is fitted to pro- 
duce either by reason of natural re- 
sources or the character of the labor sup- 
ply. It is true that Japanese competition 
is a much more important factor on the 
Pacific Coast than on the Atlantic sea- 
board, but it is likewise true that about 
90 per cent of the population of the Unit- 
ed States, and hence approximately the 
same percentage of purchasing power, is 
east of Denver, so that the relatively 
more advantageous position of Japan on 
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the Pacific Coast is not to be regarded as 
constituting a serious threat to Ameri- 
can industry. ; 

“The second factor by which the com- 
petitive ability of the Japanese is to be 
measured is the relative labor cost. Ten 
years ago the labor cost entering into 
Japanese manufactured products may 
have been notably lower than the labor 
cost in the United States. Whether o1 
not this was the case cannot be said to 
have been proved, as wages in terms of 
money are not a criterion. 

“Tn recent years, however, great change 
have taken place in the labor situation i: 
Japan. Prices have risen even mor 
rapidly than in the United States. Wage: 
of necessity, have advanced to meet th 
increased cost of living. Moreover, Jay 
anese labor is slowly growing out of it 
passive orientalism, and the standard o 
living is rising. Although it is probab! 
that the efficiency of Japanese labor ji 
improving as a result of changing cond 
tions, the gain has not yet been gre: 
enough to offset the increased money co 
which has taken place. American mam 
facturers therefore should not be at an 
marked disadvantage as far as sales ji 
the United States are concerned.” 





World’s Merchant Shipping 
The returns of Lloyds Register f 
June 30, 1920, which cover vessels o 
100 gross tons or over, show that on th 
date the world’s merchant shipping con 
prised 31,595 ships of 57,314,065 gro 
tons, compared with 29,255 of 50,919,27 
gross tons on June 30, 1919, and 30,83 
of 49,089,552 gross tons on June 
1914.. The details according to flag a 
as follows, the last item “Flag not 1 
corded” including mainly certain form: 
German ships the distribution of whi 
among the victorious nations has not y: 
been finally determined. 


Flag— Gr 
British— Number tonn 
United Kingdom ....... 8,561 18,330 
Australia and N. Zeal’d. 628 649 
Canada— 
COGS Si a0 odcce 818 805 
BMG csccer ‘ 76 17 
India and Ceylon 169 18¢ 
Other dominions .. 579 44( 
OOREE. a ceepe oT --++ 10,831 20,582 
American (United States)— 
Pe sebéecrervbiascteeavecs 4,889 13,789 
Northern Lakes ...... : 492 2,207 
Philippine Islands ..... 76 51 
Totals ... o% hae 5,457 16,049 
Argentine ..... eT: 198 150 
Belgian . Soe esses cues 213 41 
Brazilian ber ewneeee 400 49 
Chilean — ‘ 6eneed 112 10 
Chinese ‘ oe 102 14 
Cuban . ave k66 ‘ ‘ 53 5 
Danish ; on ‘ 745 80 
ee ‘ 987 1,7 
Finnish - ~ ‘ 312 1 
French ; ‘ ‘ ; 1,758 3,24 
German wis - 1,138 67 
Greek . ° ° 405 53 
Italian .. ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 1,115 2,24 
Japanese . 1,940 2,99 
Norwegian ‘ 1,777 2,21 
Peruvian ; ; 69 g 
Portuguese ‘ 249 
Roumanian . 39 
a ee 6¢5% ‘ ‘ 613 
Spanish ... ‘ eee . 749 ‘ 
Swedish ..... : ice. ape 1,07 
Uruguayan Kéceesdeee 47 f 
Other countries .......... 403 2 
Flag not recorded ...... , 586 1,30 
BOOS 65 chica cewscssives $1,595 57,314 





Studies American Milling 

Fernando Valdes, son of Ignacio \ 
des, a flour miller of Santiago, Chile, 
has been in the United States for al 
a year studying American methods 
milling, was a visitor in Minneapolis 
week. Soon after his arrival in 
country he took courses in dairying 
tractors at the University of Minne 
Agricultural College, later going to 
State agricultural College at Man! 
tan, Kansas, where he studied flour-m 
ing in courses that included practi 
work in a model plant. He will ret: 
to Manhattan for further instruction 
wheat- and flour-testing and gen 
chemistry, and expects to leave the U! 
ed States for his home in Chile soon aft 
the first of next year. His father © 
erates the Purisima mill at Santiago, t 
capacity of which is 500 bbls daily. T 
product of this plant, as well as that 
practically all Chilean flour mills, M 
Valdes says, is almost entirely absorl 
by the domestic market, the export bu 
ness to northern countries of Sou! 
America having largely vanished whe! 
the end of the war restored the norma! 
competition of Argentina and the United 
States. 
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JUGO-SLAVIA A NATION OF FARMERS 


By W. R. Brooks 


The future of Jugo-Slavia is mainly 
gricultural. Agriculture is already well 
developed in Croatia and Slavonia, and 
while both old and new Serbia and Bos- 
a are less productive, they are also 
iinly agrarian. From 1911 to 1914 the 
erage yield of land under corn in 
oatia and Slavonia was about three- 
uurths of a ton per acre, under wheat 
out two-thirds of a ton, and under rye 
out two-fifths of a ton. This yield 
ght easily be doubled by modern meth- 
; of farming. As a rule the peasants 
se only what they need for themselves, 
| their methods are primitive in the 
treme. 
Pigs and sheep are extensively raised, 
d in Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
ms and tobacco are widely cultivated. 
ring the war, however, the livestock 


was carried off and implements and tools 
destroyed by the contending armies, and 
the resulting misery and destitution 
among the population has been even a 
more pressing consideration than the till- 
ing of the soil. 

The American Red Cross, which dur- 
ing and after the war saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives in Serbia and Monte- 
negro, is still at work in those countries, 
aiding the stricken populations to get 
again upon their feet. The introduction 
into Serbia by the Red Cross of large 
quantities of American farm machinery, 
seeds and implements, has been an im- 
portant factor in rehabilitating the coun- 
try. The peasants have shown much in- 
terest in modern farming methods, and 
there is little doubt that they will soon be 
in use throughout the new nation. 





STATE-MADE PRICES 


\ Judicial Opinion Which Throws Light on 
the Possibilities of Future Valid 
Trade Regulations 


Little legislation pertinent to the sub- 
t has been enacted between the laying 
n in the fourteenth verse of the 
nty-fifth chapter of Leviticus of the 
inction that “if thou sell ought unto 
neighbor, or buyest ought of thy 
rhbor’s hand, ye shall not oppress one 
ther,’ and the adoption by the Mon- 
. legislature of its recent statute pur- 
ting to give a state trade commission 
ernal supervision over the fixing of 
es for commodities sold within the 
e. And, at the moment, it seems that 
biblical injunction will remain in 
e long after the brief existence of the 
itana law has been forgotten, 
‘erhaps the members of the Montana 
slature intended their enactment to 
r a relation to the scriptural com- 
ndment somewhat analogous to the 
tion of the Volstead act to the 
ehteenth Amendment; that is, as a sort 
nforcement measure. If so, the in- 
on was abortive, for the Volstead act 
been upheld, and the Montana act 
been decreed to be unconstitutional, 
ect to a review of the decree by the 
United States Supreme Court. Further- 
, if the Montana law was intended 
means of “putting teeth” in the 
teenth verse of the twenty-fifth 
ter of Leviticus it is manifest that 
legislators overlooked the fact that 
essive buying is condemned equally 
oppressive selling—a fact which is 
infrequently overlooked in public 


r. 

the echoes of the war die away, and 
iction in industry yet falls short 
mand, a specially important ques- 
persists in presenting itself, and will 
less receive considerable attention 
ite legislatures which convene all 
the country within a few months: 
t can a state do in the way of dic- 
g the prices at which commodities 
be sold, or in the way of setting a 
entage of profit that may be de- 


remains for the United States Su- 
: Court more specifically to deter- 
the bounds of legislative power in 
respect. In the meantime, the few 
ible expressions of opinion by courts 
ver, although of high, authority are 
ecial interest. Such is the case with 
t pinion of Judge Bourquin, of the 
{ d States district court for the dis- 
t 1f Montana, in the case of A. M. 
Holicr Hardware Co. vs. Boyle, 263 Fed. 


lie opinion declares to be void a law 

embodies provisions authorizing a 

trade commission “to investigate 
and examine any or all of the books or 
pay of any person, firm, co-partner- 
st r corporation engaged in business 
With the state of Montana, for the pur- 
py f ascertaining the cost of com- 
modilies, foodstuffs and products, farm 
implements and machinery, and the sell- 
a ice thereof, and to ascertain and 
cetermine the profits and charges col- 
‘ected’... in the conduct of such busi- 
hess"; and authorizing the commission 
to inquire into the management of the 
business,” to “regulate the business of 





selling and otherwise disposing of com- 
modities,” to “establish maximum prices 
or. . . a reasonable profit to be charged 
in any particular locality for all com- 
modities,” “so long as deemed advis- 
able,” ete. 

This unprecedented bit of legislation 
is disposed of by Judge Bourquin in lan- 
guage which is both clear and brief. 

Although the opinion shows a firm con- 
viction that existing conditions do not 
warrant a measure of the kind attempted 
to be enacted in Montana, parts of the 
decision intimate that public necessities 
might, under changed conditions, render 
some such measure valid. But it is clear 
enough that when the time comes that 
the state may dictate the price at which 
the dealer or manufacturer must sell his 
goods, the same power and reason must 
place a limit on the wage that the work- 
ingman may exact for a day’s service. 

The salient parts of Judge Bourquin’s 
opinion are as follows: “This is a con- 
ventional suit to restrain enforcement 
of state legislation which provides for a 
trade commission to regulate business, 
and when and where it pleaseth to ‘estab- 
lish maximum prices or a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit’ in respect to all commodi- 
ties, and, curiously enough, burial lots in 
cemeteries, for gain. . 

“Plaintiffs’ principal and determina- 
tive contention is that legislative regula- 
tion of prices in ordinary mercantile busi- 
ness is repugnant to the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. At 
the outset defendants note that the enact- 


ment is . . . by an extraordinary legis- 
lative session to meet a drouth emer- 
gency, and that it includes a declaration 
that it is an emergency law, immediately 
necessary for public health, peace and 
safety. They allege that it is supported 
by public opinion and prevailing moral- 
ity, and that all this, in connection with 
the war and its consequences in respect 
to production, supplies, demand, prices, 
and abuses, renders conclusive upon the 
courts the legislative judgment that the 
situation is one subject to the principle 
of legislative price regulation consistent 
with the Fourteenth Amendment. 

“If this were so, the inalienable rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution would be 
at the mercy of legislatures. Fundamen- 
tal rights are independent of legislative 
will, and no legislative declaration can 
foreclose inquiry whether or not they are 
infringed by legislative enactment. 
Emergency, opinion, morality, changes 
wrought by time and circumstances often 
justify exercise of powers that legis:a- 
tures have; but they create no new pow- 
ers. It is true the Constitution is not a 
barrier to changes in state policy and 
law to suit new circumstances and con- 
ditions, nor a barrier to new application 
of its principles; but it does oppose all 
changes that would avoid or supplant its 
principles with others, however calculated 
to suit the needs of the hour and the 
temper of the times. Its generaic terms 
open always to include newly created 
species. « . « 

“Legislative regulation of prices in 
business and employments that are of 
public interest, concern, and _ conse- 
quences is consistent with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Like regulation in ordi- 
nary mercantile business and ordinary 
employments, all of which are purely pri- 
vate, is repugnant to said amendment. 
Time and circumstances may convert 
some of the latter into the former—so 
change their character and incidents that 
from purely private they are transformed 
into those of public interest, concern and 
consequence. When this occurs, they be- 
come subject to legislative price regula- 
tion, a new species of the genera of 
business of public interest, a new appli- 
cation of the old principle of regulation. 

“In the instant suit, emergencies, pub- 
lic opinion, prevailing morality, war and 
its consequences, and legislative fiat have 
not transformed ordinary mercantile 
business into business of public interest. 
Despite them, the character and incidents 
of ordinary mercantile business remain 
unchanged. It is still open to and fol- 


lowed by many persons, rather than by 
a few, ranging from pushcarts, through 
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all gradations, to mail-order emporiums, 
independent and in competition, wherein 
there are constant new adventurers. 

“In defining what business is of public 
interest, concern, and consequence, and 
accordingly subject to legislative price 
regulation, the Supreme Court says it 
can be best explained by examples, and 
cites public utilities, insurance, and grain 
storage, and applies the principle to- 
wages in public utilities and to wages of 
women and minors. It further says that, 
though there is some public interest in 
every person and in their every transac- 
tion, this is not the public interest in 
respect to which alone there.is legislative 
power to regulate prices; that this latter 
public interest exists only when there is 
a ‘broad and definite public interest,’ 
arising by reason of the nature of the 
business, wherein its proper conduct con- 
cerns more than the parties to any single 
transaction, wherein by reason of peculiar 
circumstances the business sustains such 
relation to the public that they are af- 
fected by its consequences—in all, in 
marked contrast to ordinary mercantile 
business and ordinary employment.” 

After noting that the ground on which 
legislative restriction in ordinary mer- 
cantile transactions is excluded is un- 
reasonable interference with right to fol- 
low any ordinary calling, to contract, to 
bargain, and so deprive of liberty and 
property without due process of law, 
Judge Bourquin proceeds: 

“However it might be if the enactment 
was limited to the prime necessities and 
was a war measure, it is inconceivable 
that its all-embracing provisions, now 
when the war is over, save as a fiction 
perpetuating rather dictatorial powers, 
are necessary to public health, peace and 
safety. It ranges from the street-corner 
vendor of popcorn and bananas to the 
merchant prince, from coal to diamonds, 
from the babe’s first swaddling band and 
cradle to the aged man’s shroud, his cof- 
fin, and his grave. Trifles, necessities, 
luxuries—all are within its scope. As a 
whole, the enactment would accomplish a 
complete reversal of the American system 
of business economics that has prevailed 
from the nation’s birth. True, there is no 
federal control over any state in the mat- 
ter of economic theories it will pursue, 
provided not counter to constitutional 
limitations. But that involved herein 
goes beyond economics, and virtually in- 
vades and changes the methods, if not 
the system, of government. Who will 
question the wisdom of the Constitution 
that this shall not be done, save by three- 
fourths of the states in concert?” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Primitive Methods of Threshing in Croatia 
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With no exceptions, all mills again 
reported flour tfade very dull this week, 
and a limited amount of business was 
done, consisting mostly of small lots of 
clears and low-grades, for which there 
was a fair demand. Patents and the 
higher grades are practically unsalable, 
even at a discount in price. As a matter 
of fact, the flour situation for this time 
of the year is most discouraging to all 
millers and flour merchants. Buyers 
simply cannot be induced to come into 
the market for any fair-sized lots at pre- 
vailing prices, while millers are loath to 
make material price concessions in the 
face of a firm i we market; hence, buy- 
ers’ and sellers’ views remain wide apart, 
and very little business of any conse- 
quence is consummated. 

Inquiries from~-eastern markets for 
clears and low-grades were fair, but due 
to the present small output of these 
grades, buyers are experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in securing their wants, and only 
a few mills have any to offer. There was 
a fair inquiry from southern markets for 
soft-wheat flours, but only most urgent 
requirements were taken care of, buyers 
still expecting materially lower prices. 

All kinds of prices were quoted to local 
buyers, interior mills again having the 
advantage of being able to quote much 
lower than those at terminal points. 
However, all quotations failed to interest 
buyers, who cannot be convinced that the 
market will hold firm very much longer 
or go even higher. Mills, on the con- 
trary, are of the belief that prices will 
advance, and are making every effort to 
induce the regular trade to take hold 
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now. Bakers and jobbers have — a 
very limited amount of flour on hand or 
contracted for, but the former can only 
be interested in the cheaper grades, 
which they are mixing with the high- 
grade flours they still have on hand. 

Regardless of the fact that there was 
very little doing in the flour market, 
prices held quite firm, and in some cases 
substantial advances were made at the 
close of the week in sympathy with the 
higher wheat market. Nominal quota- 
tions today: spring first patent $12.50@ 
13.40, standard $11.50@12.75, first clear 
$10@10.60; hard-winter patent $12@ 
12.60, straight $11.30@11.70, first clear 
$10@10.70; soft-winter patent $12.20@ 
13, straight $11@11.70, first clear $9.60 
@10.30. 


The millfeed market was weak and 
lower for practically all grades. Offer- 
ings from mills were small, due to the 
limited output, but demand also was 
light from all sections. Some September 
feed was offered, but shippers were out 
of the market. Eastern trade was very 
light. At the close of the week, hard 
bran sold at $44.50, soft bran at $43.50, 
brown shorts at $53.50, and gray shorts 
at $60@61. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
We WHEE Sec cicsecdcccees 21,000 41 
BOSE WOR cect cccc esse vcws 27,600 55 
Se GD. b.kes dcewesvaceer. Bee 70 
Two years ago ........+.... 31,800 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
\;. a. Sarerwewerry eae 42,000 54 
|) Sere rerele 49,660 64 
BOO GO siwcceecetiscvees 51,400 66 
PW FOOTE BHO .ccccscccres 46,500 60 
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Reminiscence of Queen Isabella Awakened by Spain’s Assumption of Con- 
trol of the Milling Industry 


In reading a press report that a royal 
order has been issued in Spain for seiz- 
ure by the government of the flour mills 
of that country as a means of securing 
proper distribution of flour, one is re- 
minded of that period more than 400 
years ago when a suffragette ruler of 
Castile assumed the position of food ad- 
ministratrix, to the end that the armies 
and prisoners of her royal consort, Fer- 
dinand, might be furnished the requisite 
number of calories each day. 

It will be remembered that, the year 
before Columbus discovered us, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella succeeded in vanquish- 
ing the Moors after a 10 years’ war, 
during which it often looked as if the 
Moors’ domination of 800 years over the 
Spanish peninsula was to be prolonged 
and extended, rather than crushed. 

That the Hooveresque activities of Isa- 
bella were quite as deserving of credit 
for the ultimate victory as the Foch-like 
measures of her marital and royal part- 
ner, Ferdinand, is vouched for by Wash- 
ington Irving-in his “The Conquest of 
Granada.” ~ 

“Tt has been the custom to laud the 
conduct and address of King Ferdinand 
in this most arduous and protracted 
war,” says Irving, “but the sage, Aga- 
pida, is more disposed to give credit to 
the councils and measures of the queen, 
who, he observes, though less ostensible 
in action, was in truth the very soul, the 
vital principle, of this great enterprise. 
While King Ferdinand was bustling in 
his camp, and making glittering display 


with his gallant chivalry, she, surrounded 
by her saintly counselors, in the episcopal 
palace of Jaen, was devising means to 
keep the king and his army in existence. 

“She had pledged herself to provide a 
supply of men, and money, and provi- 
sions, until the city should be taken; the 
hardships of the siege caused a fearful 
waste of life; but the supply of men was 
the least difficult part of her undertak- 
ing. So beloved was the queen by the 
chivalry of Spain that, on her calling on 
them for assistance, not a grandee or 
cavalier, that yet lingered at home, but 
either repaired in person or sent forces 
to the camp; the ancient and warlike 
families vied with each other in marshal- 
ing forth their vassals; and thus the 
besieged Moors beheld each day fresh 
troops arriving before their city. . . . 

“But the most arduous task was tc 
keep up a regular supply of provisions. 
It was not the army alone that had to 
be supported, but also the captured 
towns and their garrisons; for the whole 
country around them had been ravaged, 
and the conquerors were in danger of 
starving in the midst of the land they 
had desolated. To transport what was 
daily required for such immense num- 
bers was a gigantic undertaking, in a 
country where there was neither water 
conveyance nor roads for carriages. Ev- 
erything had to be borne by beasts of 
burden, over rugged and broken paths of 
the mountains and through dangerous 
defiles, exposed to the attacks and plun- 
derings of the Moors. 
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“The wary and calculating merchants, 
accustomed to supply the army, shrank 
from engaging, at their own risk, in so 
hazardous an undertaking. The queen, 
therefore, hired 14,000 beasts of burden, 
and ordered all the wheat and barley to 
be brought up in Andalusia, and in the 
domains of the knights of Santiago and 
Calatrava. She distributed the adminis- 
tration of these supplies among able and 
confidential persons. Some were em- 
ployed to collect the grain, others to take 
it to the mills, others to superintend the 
grinding and delivery, and others to con- 
vey it to the camp. 

“To every 200 animals a muleteer was 
allotted, to take charge of them on the 
route. Thus great lines of convoys were 
in constant movement, traversing the 
mountains to and fro, guarded by large 
bodies of troops to defend them from 
hovering parties of the Moors. Not a 
single day’s intermission was allowed; 
for the army depended upon the con- 
stant arrival of these supplies for daily 
food. The grain, when brought into 
camp, was deposited in an immense 
granary, and sold to the army at a fixed 
price, which was never raised or lowered. 

“Incredible were the expenses incurred 
in this business; but the queen had ghost- 
ly advisers, thoroughly versed in the art 
of getting at the resources of the coun- 
try. Many worthy prelates opened the 
deep purses of the church, and fur- 
nished loans from the revenues’ of the 
dioceses and convents; and their pious 
contributions were eventually [They did 
not ask, “Why not now?”] rewarded by 
Providence a hundred-fold. Merchants 
and other wealthy individuals, confident 
of the punctual faith of the queen, ad- 
vanced large sums on the security of her 
word; many noble families lent their 
plate without waiting to be asked. 

“The queen also sold certain annual 
rents in inheritance, at great sacrifices, 
assigning the revenues of towns and 
cities for the payment. Finding all this 
insufficient to satisfy the enormous ex- 
penditure, she sent her gold and plate, 
and all her jewels, to the cities of Valen- 
cia and Barcelona, where they were 
pledged for a great amount of money; 
which was immediately appropriated to 
keep up the supplies of the army. 

“Thus, through the wonderful activity, 
judgment, and enterprise of this heroic 
and magnanimous woman, a great host, 
encamped in the heart of a warlike coun- 
try, accessible only over mountain roads, 
was maintained in continual abundance.” 

As compared with this happy outcome 
of the efforts of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
how miserable and pitiable was the plight 
of that other royal pair and their sub- 
jects, in France, 300 years later—“The 
baker and his wife.” Readers of the 
history of the French Revolution will 
recall that Louis XVI and his queen, 
Marie Antoinette, were called “The 
Baker” and “the Baker’s Wife” by the 
revolutionary party, because, on Oct. 6, 
1789, they ordered a supply of bread to 
be given to the mob which surrounded the 
palace at Versailles, clamoring for bread. 

A. L. H. Street. 





Civil Service Position 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for grain sampler, on Oct. 
6, 1920. Vacancies in the Bureau of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, for 
duty in Washington, D. C., or in the 
field, at salaries ranging from $1,200 to 
$1,620 a year, and in positions requiring 
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similar qualifications, at these or higher 
or lower salaries, will be filled from this 
examination, unless it is found in the in- 
terest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatemtnt, transfer, or promotion. 
The entrance salary, within the range 
stated, will depend upon the qualifica- 
tions of the appointee as shown in the ex- 
amination, and the duty to which as 
signed. Appointees whose services ar: 
satisfactory may be allowed the increas. 
granted by Congress of $20 a month. 
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New Onrteans, La., Sept. 4.—The flour 
market showed some improvement at the 
beginning of the week, but slowed dow 
during the latter part. The trade 
stopped buying as soon as the mil! 
raised their prices. Spring-wheat flo 
was offered here as low as $12.25, 95 px 
cent, at the beginning of the week, bi 
later was offered at $13.25@13.50. Ka) 
sas mills also cut their prices as low «5 
$11.40 for 95 per cent, delivered. Spot 
flour sold fast on account of delays of 
cars from mills to the trade. 4 

Flour prices on track quoted to dealers 
here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring-wheat flour, new $13.50@13.80, old 
$14.25@14.75; hard winter-wheat flour, 
95 per cent, $12.30@12.50; short patents, 
$12.60@12.80; soft winter-wheat flour, 
$13@13.50; short patents, $13.30@13.80. 

Feedstuffs: corn, export No. 2 yellow, 
$1.64 bu; No. 2 white, $1.66. Wheat 
bran, on track, tagged, $2.55 per 100 Ibs. 

Corn products: quotations by dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: cream meal, $4.45; 
grits, coarse $4.50, fine $4.50. 

Grain inspected week ending Sept. |: 
wheat, 271 cars; corn, 2; oats, 36; rye, 
6; barley, 36. Inspected since Aug. |: 
wheat, export, 271 cars; corn, export, 2; 
rye, export, 6; barley, local, 36. Inspect- 
ed outward on shipboard: wheat, 210,- 
592 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,117,000 
bus; corn, 51,000; oats, 15,000; barley, 
871,000. 
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Georce L. Ferry. 





The Flying Dutchman 


The Sperry Flour Co. recently made 
what is believed to be a record in loading 
140-lb jute flour sacks into a steamer 
from its warehouse over one conveyo 
belt and into one hatch at a rate, at 
times, reaching 60 sacks a minute, or 
3,600 sacks an hour. Two gangs of ste 
dores were able to do this, according to 
Harvey V. Jackson, of the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s Tacoma mills, due solely to the fac' 
that a “Flying Dutchman” was used in 
a double chute from the end of the co: 
veyor to the ship’s hatch. This devi 
was perfected by Ernest Wahlmacher, of 
Tacoma, acting as local shipwright for 
W. R. Grace & Co. who handled thie 
steamer. 

Mr. Jackson says: “The ‘flipper,’ or 
‘Flying Dutchman’—whichever you choose 
to call it—is built, as you will note from 
the accompanying sketch, in the shape 
of a small boy’s sling-shot prong, wiih 
the handle pointed up the main chute 
and acting as a sheer or guide for ‘ie 
sacks. Each prong occupies a separite 
chute, so that a bag passing down (‘ic 
left-hand chute forces the prong to | 
side, which automatically forces the bh. 1- 
dle, or guide, across the left-hand chute. 
A spacing of about 12 in between bags 
on the conveyor-belt is required to give 
the ‘flipper’ proper working clearance.” 








THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
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Che flour-buying trade is still com- 
pletely at sea in forming an opinion as 
to the future course of flour prices, on 
account of the continued frequent and 
sharp fluctuations in wheat values. As 
a result, buying is very limited and in 
alinost all cases confined to taking care 
of immediate requirements. 

iixporters report numerous pending 
negotiations with the Orient close to a 
workable basis, but tangible results in 
the form of acceptances are noticeable 
by their absence. 

| lour business with South and Central 
America is very limited, and exporting 
mills and firms anticipate little, if any, 
improvement for 60 to 90 days. 

the United Kingdom importers show 
litle interest in Pacific Coast flour, indi- 
cating that the Royal Commission is still 
out of the flour market. 

Montana and Dakota flour quotations 
were generally advanced 50c bbl yester- 
day. North Dakota top patents, car- 
loads, on track, seaboard, basis cotton 
98's, are quoted at $14@14.15; Montana, 
$12.50@13.25; Washington _blue-stem 
family patent, basis 49’s, $12.75. 

Mill operation continues very light, and 
millfeed supplies are small. Washington 
mill-run is selling at $57 ton. Consid- 
erable Montana millfeed is finding a 
market here. Montana mixed feed is 
quoted at $52 ton, bran $51, middlings 
$34, for prompt; October shipment, 
mixed feed and bran, $5@7 ton less. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

OOM ccsccvece 52,800 19,811 38 

week ..c.ssee 52,800 15,325 29 

OO aciseceaes 52,800 28,350 63 

BPO OBOscacs 46,800 13,133 28 

years ago 28,800 10,004 34 

I ATG OHOs 650% 40,800 24,629 60 
I years ago .... 47,600 17,803 44 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
NW:11 

ier: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 


WOOK cicrccdé 57,000 25,703 45 
WOOK .cecesced 57,000 490 0.9 

F OBO cecencess 57,000 30,410 51 
years ago..... 57,000 27,852 48 

e years ago.... 57,000 13,816 24 

r years ago.... 57,000 41,643 73 
years ago..... 51,000 22,434 44 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


in view of the continued opposition of 
Pacific Coast shippers to section 28 of 
new merchant marine law, which pro- 

ts the granting of preferential export 

5 on goods moving across the country 
export in foreign vessels, Admiral 
Henson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
hes announced that, should traffic be 
diverted thereby from Pacific to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, the Shipping Board 
would check the diversion by calling on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
declare an embargo on Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for a portion of the freight, and 
‘thus continue its movement via the Pa- 


cific Coast, 
_the Tacoma Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce has requested 


Admiral Benson to effect such an em- 
bargo, as eastern ports are so congested 
as to warrant such action. If this is 
Cone, it is believed that opposition to 
Section 28 will largely cease. 


NOTES 


Red Walla, prom t, is selling at sea- 
board at $2.35 " . 


J. H. MecKoane, of the Quinn-Shep- 
herdson Co., of Minneapolis, grain deal- 
ers, has been at Seattle this week. 

The Seattle bakers’ strike, which has 
been in force since May 1, has been end- 
ed. The strike was precipitated by the 
refusal of the master bakers to eliminate 
nightwork, the question of union recogni- 
tion not being in issue. The unions have 
given in on the question of nightwork, 
and union employees are to be taken back 
within three months. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co., main- 
taining monthly sailings between Pacific 
Coast ports and New York and Philadel- 
phia, announces an advance in flour 
freights from 60 to 75c per 100 Ibs. The 
company is now gathering data as to 
the probable flour tonnage available for 
Savannah, Ga., with the view of making 
that point a port of call. 

Some damage has been done during 
the week by heavy rainstorms shattering 
wheat and by injury to sacked wheat in 
grainfields in Walla Walla County and 
adjacent territory. In view of this and 
of the fact that some large exporters 
are understood to be short in filling car- 
goes, club is more firmly held, and as 
high as $2.45 bu, country, has been paid. 

The public service commissions of 
Washington and Oregon have permitted 
the railroads to file new tariffs making 
the new freight increases effective on 
short notice as to intrastate business, 
reserving the right to change or suspend 
individual rates when necessary; Califor- 
nia, Montana and Idaho have acquiesced 
in the advance, and Utah, excepting as to 
coal and ore. 

The first sailing from Seattle of the 
new steamship service between Pacific 
Coast ports and New Orleans, of the 
Pacific, Gulf & Caribbean Line, will be 
Sept. 15. A rate of 65c per 100 lbs is 
quoted for flour from Seattle to New 
Orleans, and to Savannah, transshipment 
at New Orleans, 70c. This line contem- 
plates extending its service beyond New 
Orleans to Savannah and Charleston, and 
will probably do so whenever tonnage 
amounting to 1,000 tons is offered for 
those ports. 

The Pacific, to begin loading at Seat- 
tle,. Aug. 22, will inaugurate the new 
steamship service of the Johnson Line 
from United States Pacific ports and 
Vancouver, B. C., to Calais, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Finnish ports.. Regular 
monthly sailings will be maintained. 
Calais will be a regular port of call, 
where the Henry Moreau Agency will 
forward goods to different points in 
France and Belgium. The line quotes 
flour freights to Scandinavian ports of 
$23 long ton in 500-ton lots, and $25 ton 
for less, . 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Sept. 4.—Many flour 
mills throughout Utah and Idaho have 
resumed operation, and within the next 
two weeks practically every plant in both 
states will be running, according to re- 
ports received in Ogden. With this re- 
sumption of activity there has also come 
more pronounced demand for flour. For 
the first time in many weeks, Ogden mill- 
ers were in receipt of inquiries from 
various Pacific Coast points. However, 
only a few orders were received from the 
coast, and the principal bookings were 
those of the intermountain country .and 
for the southeastern trade. 

Wheat is moving to the markets as 
rapidly as railroad cars are available for 
transportation. There has been some im- 
provement in this direction, but grain 
men declare that many hundreds of cars 
more than the present weekly supply are 
needed. Particularly is this true in the 
southern Idaho districts, from which 
many appeals have gone to the interstate 


and state commerce commissions, as well 
as the railroads. Wheat prices made a 
considerable advance during the past 
week, hard wheat being bought at $2 
bu, with soft wheat at $1.95. 

Flour prices remained steady as to 
Ogden and Salt Lake quotations, being 
$12 bbl for hard-wheat patents and $11 
for family patents, basis 49-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. Quotations on high- 
est patents to Ohio and lower Mississippi 
River common points were $11 bbl, with 
standard at $10.80, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. river points. Hard-wheat 
flours were offered to Pacific Coast buy- 
ers at $11.50, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices were steady, $60 ton, f.o.b. 
Ogden, and $65 ton, f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
common points, being the prices general- 
ly quoted. One of the notable-features 
of the Ogden market during the past 
three months has been this continued 
high figure for bran, although there is 
anticipation that some slight recession 
will come during the fall months. 

Millers are anticipating considerably 
increased output from Utah mills during 
this season, particularly because of en- 
largements in the different plants. Even 
with this growth, there will be such a 
heavy crop that many carloads must be 
shipped from this state. J. Edward Tay- 
lor, commercial agent of the Utah State 
Farm Bureau, has estimated that, even 
if no wheat from other states were milled 
here, the Utah crop would show an excess 
of 1,250,000 bus over the milling capacity. 
This surplus, as well as that from south- 
eastern Idaho, will be divided between 
Pacific Coast «arkets, Missouri River 
markets and export markets through San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Galveston, 
grain men say, the latter having been in 
prominence as a market for this terri- 
tory during the past three years. 


NOTES 


Tyhee, Idaho, farmers are harvesting 
a bumper crop this year, both. of grain 
and sugar beets. The weather has been 
ideal for this work. 

The Pleasant Grove (Utah) Farmers’ 
Exchange, capitalized at $15,000, has 
been incorporated to handle farm prod- 
ucts of that section. 


W. A. Appel, of the C. A. Hutton 
Flour Co., San Francisco, has just com- 
pleted an inspection of intermountain 
flour and grain conditions. 


Threshing is in full progress through- 
out the Rupert, Idaho, district. Antici- 
pation of a general average yield above 
all previous years is expressed. 


First damage of Idaho crops by frost 
was reported from Driggs this week. 
Practically all early wheat had been har- 
vested, but some late fields were nipped. 


Operation of the State Milling Co. 
plant at Cache Junction has started. 
Considerable new equipment was in- 
stalled in this plant during the summer 
months. 

James W. Funk, prominent as fair- 
price commissioner of Utah since the war 
ended, has been made a congressional 
nominee by the Democratic party. His 
home is at Richmond, Cache County. 


Sugar has taken a decided drop on the 
wholesale and retail market in Ogden, 
retailing at 20c lb and less. There is 
anticipation of a further decline during 
marketing of the new crop of beet sugar. 


Productivity of the Boise, Idaho, val- 
ley is shown through this year’s wheat 
yield on the Glenn Miller farm, averag- 
ing 6214 bus to the acre. Mr. Miller 
made a sworn statement to this effect. 
Several reports have been received in 
Boise of grainfields producing 70 to 74 
bus per acre, ; 


Farmers of the Burley, Idaho, district 
are planning enlargement of the Farm- 
ers’ Bonded Warehouse to twice its pro- 
posed initial capacity, owing to the large 
amount of grain, seed and potatoes that 
will be harvested. -The first unit is now 
under way, and will be ready for use 
Sept. 15, the second unit to be ready by 
Oct. 15. 


Additional elevator facilities are being 
installed by the Trenton-Clarkston Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., which will provide 
for more efficient handling of grain used 
at the mill and also for shipments from 
the elevator. A headhouse 90 feet in 
height, 24x32 in ground dimensions, is 
nearly completed. Large hopper scales, 
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cleaners, motors, elevator shafts and 
similar equipment have been installed. 

Charles H. Barton, influential in se- 
curing the location of the Globe and 
Sperry Co. plants at Ogden, has been 
selected as vice-president and manager 
of the National Bank of Commerce, for- 
merly the Pingree National Bank. He 
has been cashier of the Ogden Savings 
Bank. During his presidency of the - 
Weber Club, arrangements were made 
for the locating of the two large grain 
and milling plants in Ogden. 

Glen Mack, whose father, James Mack, 
founded the Ogden Milling & Elevator 
Co., was killed Sunday night in an auto- 
mobile crash about a half mile north of 
Salt Lake City. The car in which he was 
riding collided with a small truck, and 
was overturned. Mack was blind, having 
severed the optic nerve when he shot 
himself five years ago. Prior to that 
time he had been interested with others 
of the Mack family in the flour mill and 
elevators. His father died about three 
years ago. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat. Sept. 4.—While 
a fairly active demand for flour prevails 
from the small-lot buyers, an almost en- 
tire lack of interest appears to exist on 
the part of jobbers and large bakers, who 
are amply supplied for some time. They 
show some interest in quotations, but ap- 
pear to think that lower prices are to be 
expected. 

Mill prices in less than carload lots, 
delivered San Francisco, in 98's, cotton, 
are as follows: Kansas standard patents, 
$12.40@12.80 bbl; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $14@14.50; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $12.50@12.75; eastern first clear, 
$10.50@11; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $12.50@12.75; cut-off, $11 
@11.50, 

Millfeed is in particular demand. Buy- 
ers, however, are confining their pur- 
chases to immediate shipment, and show 
little interest in offerings for last of Sep- 
tember and October shipment, even at 
marked reductions in prices. Mill-run 
is offered at $56@58 ton, and bran at 
$54@56, delivered San Francisco. Offer- 
— for October shipment range $2@4 
ess, 


CALIFORNIA DOMESTIC RICE 


—— has been light on current crop 
during the month, with fancy Japans 
steadily declining from an opening price 
of $9.90 to the present level of $8.25. 
Indications are that stocks on hand will 
be sufficient to meet the demand until the 
arrival of new crop. No paddy is left 
in the country, one of the largest mills 
just commencing to toll mill the last 
30,000 bags. ernest brewers, and 
rice flour continue weak, with no move- 
ment, and new low levels have been 
reached. 

There has been considerable specula- 
tion on the new crop, prices being forced 
down from $7.90 to $6 for fancy Japans. 
The market has been in the hands of 
dealers operating on small margins. The 
mills consistently refuse to meet their 
prices, practically all of them holding 
for around $8, inasmuch as growers are 
indicating they intend holding for ap- 
proximately $4 for paddy, which would 
not permit mills selling on today’s mar- 
ket. They desire to protect the grower, 
whose cost of production is $8@3.50 per 
100 Ibs, in order to insure their continu- 
ing in the business this year, and they 
also know that ultimately the dealers 
must come to them for actual delivery. 
The water crisis seems passed, and while 
there is still a shortage, there will be 
sufficient to bring in the present crop, 


RICE ASSOCIATION DINNER 


Monroe Green, president of the Rice 
Association of California, has just re- 
turned from Cuba, where he has for the 
past several months been representing 
the association in handling the serious 
rice situation in that island. 

On Sept. 1 a “Welcome Home” dinner 
was given Mr. Green by his rice asso- 
ciates, in appreciation of his untiring 
and able efforts in their behalf. Forty- 
four members of the association attended 
this dinner, which was held at Tait’s 
restaurant. During the course of the 
dinner special editions of “The Rice 
Bull” were distributed, giving humorous - 
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and “faked” news and cables from Ha- 
vana. 


TO CURTAIL POWER USE 


California rice-growers will probably 
be asked by the emergency water con- 
servation conference to discontinue the 
use of irrigation — several days 
earlier than usual this year, as a power 
conservation measure, according to a dis- 
patch from Sacramento. 

If the growers do not voluntarily com- 
ly with this request, the power admin- 
stration will take steps to enforce con- 

servation, which may prove disastrous to 
the crop, according to Paul Bailey, water 
master with the emergency conference. 

A plan which has been suggested, and 
which seems feasible, is to shut off the 
power irrigation pumps several days 

rior to the final draining off of the rice 
ands in September, and allow the water 

then in the fields to remain, rather than 
to keep a fresh supply running. 


NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, has been in San Francisco 
for the past few days on a business trip. 


Announcement is made by William 
Foley, of the California Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, that all bakers had been granted 
iticreases in wages of $4@6, making the 
salary range $35@46 a week. He said 
that no action had been taken regarding 
an increase in the price of bread. 


The Railroad Commission has granted 
to the California Wharf & Warehouse 
Co., California Navigation & Improve- 
ment Co., California Packing Corpora- 
tion, Dickinson-Nelson Co., Girvin Ware- 
house Co., and the Union Storage Co., 
authority to increase rates for storing 
and handling commodities in warehouses 
at Stockton. The new tariffs carry an in- 
créase ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 
The commodities affected are bags, beans, 
grain, potatoes, onions and seeds. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Fats, Mont., Sept. 4.—With 
the slow arrival of new wheat at local 
elevators, there can hardly be said to 
have been any price established for new- 
wheat flour in this center, although the 

uotations show a differential of 75c un- 
) the quotation for flour from old 
wheat. Prices announced today for the 
week beginning on Labor Day are: old- 
wheat flour, in 98-lb cottons, $13.25 bbl, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; new flour, 
$12.50, same terms; mixed feed, $56 ton, 
and bran $54, same terms. Although the 
market is now more than two weeks into 
the new delivery, wheat prices have fluc- 
tuated until the millers here have hesi- 
tated on making predictions as to the 
probabilities concerning future commit- 
ments for flour. Generally, local mill 
and grain men hold to the view that 
wheat will be higher later on. They are 
a unit as to the high quality of the Mon- 
tana 1920 wheat crop, and forecast one 
of the greatest years in the state’s mill- 
ing history. 

Mills of Montana which have been run- 
ning on curtailed basis or have been 
closed completely are beginning to hum 
more vigorously, and it is expected that, 
within a few weeks, practically every 
plant in the state will be operating at 
its normal capacity. Locally, the coming 
of the new crop has brought activity to 
the splendid big plant of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., E. L. Strobehn, mana- 

er, and also to the twin mill of the 

oyal Milling Co. J. W. Sherwood, 
manager. The Royal has been operating 
one of its mills throughout the past year, 
but the Montana company has depended 
on its other plants at Lewistown, Boze- 
man and Harlowton to handle the busi- 
ness through the year following the 
drouth of 1919. 


HAIL DAMAGE EXAGGERATED 


According to insurance adjusters, re- 
ports of hailstorms have been somewhat 
exaggerated from sections of Montana 
in recent weeks, and one which struck 
through the Sun River valley and fol- 
lowed the Missouri River east for a dis- 
tance, while doing damage, was much 
lighter than reported, Claims were 
promptly adjus and settled, and the 


total loss is said not to have been large. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Relatively small wheat acreage was af- 
fected by the storm, it is said. 


NOTES 

In their recent annual convention at 
Glacier National Park, the Montana 
County Officers’ Association passed reso- 
lutions cautioning the taxpayers about 
the bond issues amounting to more than 
$40,000,000 to be voted upon at the com- 
ing election, the resolutions being tanta- 
mount to opposition to the bonds. The 
issues are $15,000,000 for road bonds, 
$20,000,000 for irrigation purposes, and 
something like $6,000,000 for state edu- 
cational institutions. 

Banks of Montana already are feeling 
the business improvement attendant upon 
a wheat crop and fine grazing. Local 
banks ha¥e been able to pay back a con- 
siderable percentage of their borrowed 
money already, and they will meet the 
next call for their reports in the best 
position they have enjoyed during the 
past 15 months, it is forecasted by a 
local banker. The wool advancements 
and the money already coming for wheat, 
with the better spirit coming out of good 
crop yields, all help to make a better 
business pulse. 

Montana pioneers entitled to wear the 
golden nugget because they came to the 
state (or territory, as it was then) prior 
to 1864, will gather in Great Falls, Sept. 
10-11, when the Montana Society of Pio- 
neers will hold its annual convention 
here. Former United States Senator W. 
A. Clark is the president, and will be 
here personally to direct the proceedings. 
Most of the active members of the so- 
ciety belong to the portion of the early 
population that followed mining and 
paid fabulous prices for their flour, be- 
cause that was before the value of Mon- 
tana bench lands as wheat-growing fields 
had been demonstrated. 

Fairs will start in Montana next week. 
According to the managements, the out- 
look for excellent crop displays is most 
promising and the state fair agricultural 
superintendent, Washington V. Talbott, 
of Armington, asserts that the agricul- 
tural display at the state show this year 
will be the largest ever arranged there. 
Mr. Talbott has developed an interest 
which will bring exhibits from every one 
of the old counties where agriculture 
plays an important part in the industry 
of the people, and after having seen 
some of the specimens that will be en- 
tered, he says that for quality and quan- 
tity the show will surpass all previous 
efforts. Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 4.—The local 
flour market continues quiet. Buyers are 
filling only their pressing needs, and are 
not disposed to speculate, as they antici- 
pate lower prices when new-crop flour 
becomes available. Prices are unchanged, 
patents and bakers selling at $12.95. No 
new export business is reported. 

There is a good movement in millfeed, 
except mill-run, which is very scarce. 
The latter is still quoted at $59 ton. 
Rolled oats are held at $64, rolled barley 
at $61@63, and cracked corn at $76. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
THIS WOOK wescccese 48,000 12,243 2° 
Inast week ........-+ 48,000 17,581 36 
ZOO? OGG. ose cesoge 42,600 36,091 77 
Two years ago .... 40,500 36,232 89 
Three years ago.... 33,000 11,393 34 


In spite of the export activity in wheat 
in the East, there is not much indication 
of foreign business in this quarter, and 
the buying by the mills is also light. Clos- 
ing bids for September wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $2.41; 
soft white, $2.38; white club, $2.39; hard 
winter, $2.37; northern spring, $2.40; red 
Walla, $2.35. 

There has been a moderate volume of 
trading in the coarse grains. Last bids 
were: white oats, $48@48.50 ton; gray 
oats, $45; brewing barley, $48@49; feed 
barley, $47@48; bulk corn, shipment, $61 
@62.50. 

Wheat exported from Portland during 
August was responsible for $3,288,204 of 
the total figure of $4,800,000 of all ex- 
ports. The amount shipped was 1,262,- 
919 bus. 

Flour exports during the month were 
62,281 bbls, valued at $319,318, 

J. M. Lownspate. 


DATA ON KANRED WHEAT 


Professor in Kansas Agricultural College 
Submits Analyses Indicating Superior- 
ity of New Hard-Winter Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 4.—In a re- 
cent issue The Northwestern Miller pub- 
lished a number of letters from millers 
of the Southwest covering their observa- 
tion of and experiences with Kanred 
wheat, the majority opinion seeming to 
cast serious doubt upon the milling and 
baking value of the new-type wheat de- 
veloped by the Kansas State Agricultural 
College staff at Manhattan. 

Referring to this symposium, and in 
what appears to be a well-authenticated 
defense of Kanred wheat, Professor L. 
A. Fitz, chief of the milling department 
of the Manhattan school, submits the 
following: 

SOME FACTS ABOUT KANRED WHEAT 

This variety of wheat is comparatively 
new to the grain and milling trade. Like 
all new things, it is being ‘criticized de- 
structively as well as constructively. It has 
been classified by some members of the 
trade as soft wheat, and by others as be- 
ing akin to durum, the hardest of wheats. 
It is quite evident that both cannot be 
right, and as a matter of fact both 
guesses are wrong. 

This variety originated in the following 
way: the United States Department of 
Agriculture imported some seed of hard 
red-winter wheat from the peninsula of 
Crimea in southern Russia, the same sec- 
tion from which the seed of our original 
Turkey wheat came, and the same section 
that the Kansas millers imported seed 
from in 1900. Several lots of this seed 
from slightly different portions of Crimea 
were secured, and the name Crimean, 
with different numbers, assigned to. each 
lot. 

The United States department dis- 
tributed the seed, and the Kansas ex- 
periment station obtained some of it. 
After growing it for a few years, heads 
from some of the best individual plants 
were selected and planted in separate 
rows, one kernel in a place. Seed from 
rows producing highest yield and best 
quality was selected each year for re- 
sowing. 

The variety was therefore improved by 
selection rather than by cross-pollinat- 
ing, and therefore is not a hybrid. 

The best of these selections gave prom- 
ise of success, and were increased until 
sufficient seed for one-fortieth of an acre 
was secured, 

Although the selection was hardy, rust- 
resistant, and yielded well, it must neces- 
sarily possess good milling and baking 
qualities if it was to be recommended 
to the state. 

Milling and baking tests of this variety 
and a number of others were begun in 
1912. If we are to compare varieties and 
draw conclusions we must grow them un- 
der the same conditions in all respects, 
so that our results are comparable. 

If we were to distribute 1,000 bus of 
any hard red-winter wheat, such as Tur- 
key, Kharkof, or Kanred, among 100 dif- 
ferent farmers living in various parts of 
the state, the resulting crop would show 
a great variation, not only in appearance 
but also in milling and baking qualities. 
If we were to depend upon tests made 
upon certain samples, the results would 
utterly condemn the variety, while tests 
of other samples would highly recom- 
mend it. We can properly compare va- 
rieties only when they are grown under 
the same conditions. 

The following table gives the most im- 
portant results secured in the compara- 
tive tests made with Kharkof, Turkey 
and Kanred grown under the same condi- 
tions. These results speak for them- 
selves, and are comparable. With the ex- 
ception of figures for protein, the data 
here given cannot be compared with data 
secured in other laboratories, because of 
difference in methods. The results se- 
cured for each variety can be compared 
and conclusions drawn. In milling the 
samples no attempt was made to clean up 
the feed closely in order to obtain low- 
grade flour. Each sample was milled to 
secure approximately a 95 per cent 
straight flour, the percentage of extrac- 
tion being based on 1.1 times the test 
weight. 

Samples of these three varieties from 
the 1920 crop, grown under identical con- 
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ditions, are also being sent to some Kan- 
sas mill laboratories in order that they 
may check results and draw their own 
conclusions. 

The Kansas experiment station is just 
as jealous of the milling and baking 
qualities of Kansas wheat as are the 
Kansas millers, and would not distribute 
and encourage the production of wheat 
that did not possess good milling and 
baking qualities as well as the ability to 
give a good yield per acre. 

Other new varieties have had to meet 
and overcome prejudice when first intro- 
duced, Our own Turkey and Kharkot 
varieties and the Marquis wheat of Can- 
ada are well-known varieties. 

WHEAT TESTS 

Average results obtained from tests 
Kanred, Kharkof and Turkey wheats mad 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Colleg: 
and covering a period of eight years, fro) 
1912 to 1919, inclusive: 


Tur 

Kanred Kharkof ke 

Yield per acre, bus..... 26.1 23.2 22 
Test weight after clean- 

_. Met ae Urreeee 58.3 57.4 57 
Per cent Of Aoar «6... 64.9 63.2 64 
Per cent of feed ....... 34.7 36.4 35 
Pg Sear eee 59.8 60.2 59 
Time of fermentation... 193.0 188.0 200 
Maximum expansion of 

dough, cubic centime- 

COED ccciccccosccecsecBpQtere 8,168.6 8,186 
Volume of loaf, cubic 

centimetera ...scece- 1,919.0 1,911.0 1,945 
| Pere vEe eee ee 92.6 94.0 92 
RONG wae eens ssenuces 94.0 94.0 94 
Protein—Wheat ....... 15.2 14.0 14 

POE a's seeN ahs one 13.3 12.4 12 
SPEe WLOTOR. cidicasevess 15.0 13.9 14 





Government Weather Survey 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—Mode: 
ate temperatures to rather cool weath« 
prevailed in nearly all sections east 0: 
the Rocky Mountains, but very high tem 
peratures were experienced the earlic: 
part of the week in the northwestern 
plains region, and generally cool weathe: 
prevailed west of the Rockies, the Weath 
er Bureau announced in its weekly bulle 
tin. Precipitation was mostly light to 
moderate, although there were rathe: 
heavy falls-in portions of the South, par 
ticularly in the east Gulf sections and 
portions of Texas and Oklahoma. Sun 
shine was deficient in many eastern dis 
tricts, but mostly ample in the north 
central states and much of the Rocky 
Mountain area, 

The week was fairly favorable fo: 
corn in the southern states. It was est 
mated that 70 per cent of the corn cro 
will be safe from frost in Missouri }\ 
Sept. 25; it will be mostly safe in nort! 
ern Illinois in from 20 to 30 days, but 
in the southern portion of the latter stat: 
some is apparently too late to mature; 
in general it probably will be safe in In 
diana in three to four weeks. Broom 
corn was damaged by rain in-portions of 
the lower great plains, but the weatl 
was favorable for maturing this crop 
New Mexico. 

The harvest of winter grain is nearing 
completion in the late northwestern d 
tricts, and that of spring grains progre 
ing under mostly favorable weather « 
ditions, although there was some d« 
in that section by the rains of the week. 
The weather was favorable for thre 
ing in the central and eastern porti 
of the spring-wheat belt, and that work 
made satisfactory progress. Some griin 
was further damaged in shock in the .\ 
palachian Mountain districts, but the win- 
ter-wheat crop has been mostly secured 
in good condition. 

Buckwheat is filling nicely in the like 
regions, and the crop is reported as m 
ing excellent growth in northeastern 
calities. Oat threshing is nearly comp 
ed in the Ohio valley states, but s 
damage has resulted to this crop by « 
tinued wet weather in the upper Oh! 
valley and in some Atlantic Coast 
tions. Flax is maturing well in Mon- 
tana and is in fine condition in So 
Dakota, but considerable damage 
done to this crop by the high tempe: 
tures early in the week in North Dako!s, 
especially in the central and western por- 
tions. Harvest of rice has been furt! 
retarded by unfavorable weather in 
Louisiana, and this work was practically 
at a standstill during the week in Tex's, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Three hundred and thirty German 
trading firms and manufacturers have 
accepted invitations to send agents to 
the international fair at Helsingfors, 
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. Finland. 














September 8, 1920 
IRELAND AND ECONOMICS 


England’s Consideration of New Form of 
Government for Erin Complicated by Re- 
cent Features, Writes Edgar H. Evans 


InprANAPo.is, IND., Sept. 4.—England’s 
consideration of a new form of govern- 
ment for Ireland has been complicated 
by labor and economic features of recent 
origin, it is believed by Edgar H. Evans, 
of Indianapolis, president of the Acme- 
vans Co. one of the larger Indiana 
milling concerns, who, with Mrs. Evans 
and their two daughters, is touring 
urope. 

Mr. Evans is a careful student of eco- 
nomie and political conditions. Writing 
to friends in this city under a Dublin 
dite, he says: 

“A crisis is approaching. A _ grave 
situation is causing concern to conserva- 
tive Nationalists and Unionists, in fact 
to everybody except the extremists on 
both sides and the government at Lon- 
don, which latter apparently does not 
rouize the situation. After talking to 
Uister men of prominence in Belfast, 
avd to equally prominent men in Dublin, 
who know Sinn Feiners; after reading 
Belfast, Dublin and English papers, I 
perceive somewhat the complexity of the 
siiuation, and yet the simplicity of the 
attitude that will solve the riddle, though 
the latter statement may seem to assume 
too much. 

‘The complexity of the situation now 
lies in the labor and economic features, 
of late origin, in addition to the religious 
and political entanglements of long stand- 
ing and the recent political one of the 
‘Irish Republic” Ireland, both indus- 
trially and agriculturally, is very pros- 
perous, therefore able to finance such 
operations as the ‘Irish Republic’ has 
undertaken, especially when assisted from 
America and elsewhere. Thus, economi- 
cally, Ireland is more independent than 
ever before. 

Labor having found, in its contest 
with capital, certain elements of power, 
now is using its force in the south of 
Ireland against the agencies of govern- 
ment by refusing to man trains carry- 
ing munitions. These forces, together 
with religious cohesiveness and the new 
political weapons of the ‘Irish Republic’ 
courts of justice, are being used to ef- 
fect a separation from England. In 
every possible way, English authority is 
ignored quietly and insidiously, or open- 
ly defied. Persons charged with crimes, 
especially those growing out of this po- 
litical contest, refuse to acknowledge the 
authority of the crown courts. —Liti- 
gants or ordinary criminals are secretly 
brought before ‘republican’ courts and 
speedily tried.” 

\fter pointing out several specific in- 
stances, which in some cases have result- 
ed in reprisals, Mr. Evans continues: 





“The situation is daily becoming worse.’ 


Rither England must abandon its policy 
of ‘watchful waiting’ and put in opera- 
tion a dominion government for Ireland 
(or some other form of self-government) 
or the revolution will assume such pro- 
portions that only great bloodshed will 
quell it. This is what is feared by a 
great many thoughtful Irishmen as the 
inevitable result of the present policy. 

“Ulster’s attitude constitutes a fur- 
ther complication in deciding what kind 
of government to give Ireland. Ulster 
does not want to be separated from 
Gre Britain. It is afraid, rightly or 
not, of domination by Catholic National- 
ists. It claims tltree-fourths of the 
wealth of Ireland, and wants neither its 
property nor religion under the control 
of those who are hostile to it. 

“The southern Nationalists demand 
that Ireland, as a whole, be under one 
government and not under two. The 
English do not know what to make of 
the Irish demands. The former say that 
Ireland receives much more money than 
is taken from her for administrative pur- 
poses, that she is taxed a lower rate than 
England, Scotland or Wales, that she 
has received more help regarding the 
land problem than any other part of the 
kingdom, that the financial burdens of 
the World War were not put on her as 
heavily as on the others, and that she 
was exempted from conscription. 

“The Nationalists, on the other hand, 
Say that home rule has been promised 
80 long without results that they have 
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lost faith in the intentions of England to 
give it. Therefore, the Sinn Feiners are 
trying to get what they want in their 
own way, and justify the campaign of 
violence by saying Ireland is at war with 
England. 

“The government says it stands ready 
to give a large measure of self-govern- 
ment to Ireland when the Irish can agree 
on the method, but that it will not per- 
mit Ireland to secede from the kingdom 
nor will it coerce Ulster. England’s mis- 
take consists is not deciding on a form 
of government and putting it in effect, 
whether it suited all the elements or not. 
England is committed to a policy for 
Ireland that should meet the approval of 
liberty-loving Americans, But no hu- 
mane American can countenance the 
campaign of terrorism and murder now 
being carried on in the name of liberty; 
nor can any one, who realizes what the 
Civil War meant to the United States, 
advocate the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain. 

“It would be suicidal to both. It would 
be the beginning of the disintegration of 
the world’s greatest governmental sta- 
bilizing organization, a force that can iil 
be spared at any time, certainly not now. 
England could not afford to have a hos- 
tile country at her back in a conflict in 
Kurope. 

“Treland needs England, both for pro- 
tection and economic reasons. Their in- 
terests are largely identical, and are in- 
terwoven in many ways. Ireland was 
never in her history as prosperous, large- 
ly the result of measures worked out 
for her by England, and if she can get 
over the insane obsession that has lately 
been produced by a persistent propa- 
ganda, now realized to be partly of Bol- 
shevistic origin, and work out some ra- 
tional method, her greatness and happi- 
ness may be assured.” 

Epvwarp H. Zieener. 


INDUCING IMMIGRATION 


Scope of Federal Statute Which Forbids 
Offers of Employment to Alien Non- 


Residents Prior to Their Arrival 


Usually one’s conscience will prove a 
safe legal counselor, because, in the main, 
legal principles follow prevailing notions 
concerning what is right and what is 
wrong in dealing with one another. But 
conscience will not suffice in every in- 
stance. For example, conscience may see 
no guilt in permitting a car to remain 
parked at a certain point downtown for 
one hour and five minutes. 

About the most innocent sort of crime 
that we can think of just now is com- 
mitted by the man who encourages some 
alien resident to come to this country 
under a promise of employment. 

The gist of the federal statutes on this 
subject is embodied in the following 
cited sections of Barnes’s Federal Code: 

Sec. 3702.—“It shall be unlawful for 
any person, company, partnership, or 
corporation, to prepay the trans- 
portation or in any way to induce, as- 
sist, encourage, or solicit, or attempt 
to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit the 
importation or migration of any contract 
laborer into the United States, un- 
less such contract laborer or contract 
laborers are exempted under the fifth 
proviso of section three of this act, or 
have been imported with the permission 
of the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the fourth proviso,” etc. [The pen- 
alty for violating the statute is a fine of 
$1,000, or imprisonment for not less than 
six months nor more than two years. ] 

Sec. 3703.—“It shall be unlawful . 
to induce . . . or attempt to induce . 
any alien to come into the United States 
by promise of employment through ad- 
vertisements printed, published, or dis- 
tributed in any foreign country,” etc. 

Sec. 3704.—“‘All contracts . . . which 
may hereafter be made . . . to perform 
labor or service by any person in 
the United States, its territories, or the 
District of Columbia, previous to the 
migration or importation of the person 
or persons whose labor or service is con- 
tracted for into the United States, shall 
be utterly void and of no effect.” 

Sec. 3700.—“The following classes of 
aliens shall be excluded from admission 
to the United States: . . . Persons here- 
inafter called contract laborers, who have 
been induced . . . to migrate to this 
country by offers or promises of employ- 


ment . . . to perform labor in this coun- 
try of any kind, skilled or unskilled; per- 
sons who have come in consequence of 
advertisements for laborers printed, pub- 
lished, or distributed in a foreign coun- 
try. . . . Provided, further, that skilled 
labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unem- 
ployed cannot be found in this country, 
and the question of the necessity of im- 
porting such skilled labor in any par- 
ticular instance may be determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, upon the appli- 
cation of any person interested. . . . 
Provided, further, that the provisions of 
this law applicable to contract labor shall 
not be held to exclude professional ac- 
tors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, 
ministers, . professors, . persons 
belonging to any recognized learned pro- 
fession, or persons employed as domestic 
servants,” etc. 

The last-cited section also excepts em- 
ployees coming to this country tempo- 
rarily in connection with exhibits at a 
fair or exposition. 

Unquestionably, the provisions of the 
law are broader than the evils that 
brought about its enactment. As said by 
a federal judge: “The motives and his- 
tory of the act are matters of common 
knowledge. It has become the practice 
for large capitalists of this country to 
contract with their agents abroad for the 
shipment of great numbers of an igno- 
rant and servile class of foreign laborers, 
under contracts, by which the employer 
agreed, upon one hand, to prepay their 
passage, while, upon the other hand, the 
laborers agreed to work after their ar- 
rival for a certain time at a low rate 
of wages. 

“The effect of this was to break down 
the labor market, and to reduce other 
laborers engaged in like occupations to 
the level of the assisted immigrant. The 
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evil finally became so flagrant that an 
appeal was made to Congress for relief 
by the passage of the act in question, the 
design of which was to raise the standard 
of foreign immigrants, and to discoun- 
tenance the migration of those who had 
not sufficient means in their own hands, 
or those of their friends, to pay their 
passage.” 

Since the law applies to “labor or 
service” and to “labor . . . of any kind, 
skilled or unskilled,” there seems to be 
little room for doubt that it applies to 
almost every class of occupation in the 
milling industry. It has been judicially 
held to apply to farm laborers, lacemak- 
ers, milliners, expert accountants, dairy- 
men and others. But a few mill occupa- 
tions may be excepted. For instance, the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that a chemist employed on a 
sugar plantation was a member of a 
learned profession, within the meaning 
of the exceptions in favor of actors, pro- 
fessions, etc., should be broad enough to 
embrace a flour-mill chemist. 

In case of doubt as to whether the pro- 
visions of the law are apt to be violated 
by a given course of negotiation for the 
employment of an alien residing abroad, 
it is strongly advisable to ask informa- 
tion from the Secretary of Labor. 

As illustrating how the act may be 
violated, there is a federal decision hold- 
ing that there was a violation where an 
American textile mill advertised in an 
English newspaper, stating that “first- 
class weavers could earn 35 shillings to 
two pounds per week.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Mexico’s total cotton production this 
year may reach 234,000 bales, says the 
Camata Agricolo de Laguna. Unofficial 
estimates place the production last year 
at 361,558 bales, 





Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Aug, 28, in dollars per 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agricultur 
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Wheat bran ay Z, 
Spring 51.50 61.00 
Soft winter ...... , « 53.00 61.50 
Hard winter . as 52.00 51.50 

Wheat middlings 

Spring (standard) sia 61.50 56.00 


Soft winter 

Hard winter TrePecr er 

Hard winter wheat shorts. . 
Rye middlings ..... ‘“~ TT 62.00 
High protein meals— 

Linseed cae — aw De 63.00 61.00 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... 66.00 . 

Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 63.00 61.50 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium). 52.00 
Gluten feed 1.62 + 
Hominy feed 0.00 66.70 
Ground barley 
Seet pulp 


64.00 57.00 


ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 
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53.00 52.00 50.00 47.00 47.00 44.00 
48.00 52.00 49.00 46.00 46.00 43.00 
57.00 60.00 64.00 59.00 655.00 eeee 
62.00 64.00 65.00 «+++ 62.00 
: ; 64.00 64.00 ++» 60.00 eeee 
61.00 66.00 oe 57.00 67.00 
57.50 58.00 ees 59.00 eeee 
64.00 . 65.00 65.00 66.50 67.00 
64.00 asta 67.00 65.00 59.00 
62.00 , . 52.00 57.00 62.00 62.00 es 0 
46.00 41.50 41.00 38.00 36.00 
68.80 66.00 64.50 63.75 66.50 69.00 
68.00 64.00 6.00 63.50 62.00 60.50 568.00 
57.00 52.50 . 
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Farm Val 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
and 1919, in cents per bushel: 





ues Aug. 1 
farm values of grain, by states, Aug. 1, 1920 








Wheat— -——Corn— -—Oats— —Barley— -——Rye—, 
State 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 920 1919 
Maine eee eee 217 240 137 94 230 170 one Pet 
Vermont ...... os 867 247 204 214 27 98 194 194 148 210 
Massachusetts ...... 175 205 120 92 vr ere 150 155 
Connecticut ...... ee 247 205 132 94 ae ve 250 200 
WEOW BOER cb cc isis 214 185 198 117 88 142 147 191 170 
New Jersey 226 189 200 115 85 ae ane 186 160 
Pennsylvania 218 181 196 116 84 125 116 183 153 
BERTIE 6. Fics cevexs 219 183 201 108 88 cae hoe 198 160 
WHT acca tees 224 218 200 27 101 179 158 190 171 
West Virginia 223 209 198 123 96 138 eee 212 170 
North Carolina ..... 234 232 203 125 103 TT ose 227 185 
South Carolina 260 242 213 136 115 275 #e 300 280 
re 250 243 201 136 110 eee eee 259 225 
a, rere 211 155 195 81 76 119 128 172 146 
Indiana 209 151 194 7 72 132 120 167 151 
Illinois 210 148 189 69 74 123 110 168 153 
Michigan 208 166 193 93 76 146 118 162 142 
Wisconsin 228 155 168 88 73 124 119 178 142 
Minnesota 238 126 166 72 67 98 109 162 145 
Iowa 203 136 184 66 70 108 115 161 140 
Missouri <a 7 209 169 199 77 73 135 150 176 155 
North Dakota - 230 243 161 190 87 70 92 101 158 145 
South Dakota .. - 233 230 133 168 73 66 94 110 161 148 
Nebraska ..... 207 198 124 181 63 70 83 99 162 150 
ER, hia voscecsanse, ee 201 150 192 73 75 114 101 173 150 
Kentucky ou .. 254 213 202 209 116 91 155 142 185 179 
EE ck sccssce IOS 221 206 212 100 91 199 140 198 185 
BIRPEREE! cscsccccceer FB 232 237 204 134 105 eee eee 300 250 
ps eee. 258 232 211 138 105 ees ee eas eee 
Louisiana . . 266 one 190 189 130 103 oes aay eee eee 
Texas ° ‘ os 233 200 154 184 82 65 121 115 178 171 
Oklahoma es 32 -» 2232 204 150 184 70 65 109 115 126 145 
Arkansas 100 +t. erw 231 215 210 204 104 91 oo eee 245 201 
Montana A jo: Oe 235 200 210 117 84 137 137 
Wyoming ... os 244 211 200 220 130 104 220 150 
Colorado . TY So - 230 200 155 172 93 94 137 158 
New Mexico ... 238 235 176 250 94 94 105 102 
Arizona ....... 3) ee 230 290 185 12 85 195 92 
Utah os bors Poe eet 223 199 300 183 126 96 182 127 
CREE TES 232 203 175 160 115 90 144 152 
Washington ........ 237 201 230 187 116 91 143 143 
CEE bcc reanPoces 236 201 169 205 104 112 193 152 
California ...... 238 219 168 196 101 100 152 146 
United States .., 282.2 217.2 163.7 191.2 81.9 76.3 121.0 118.7 
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SECRETS OF THE “STRONG” WHEATS 





- Summary of Results Announced in Report Made to the Division of Biological 
Chemists of the American Chemical Society at Its 
Meeting Sept. 8, 1920 


By W. P. KIRKWOOD 


Chemists are “getting warm” in their 
efforts to find out the differences be- 
tween the glutens of the strong and the 
weak wheats. If they can determine just 
what these differences are and the causes 
that produce them, they will be well on 
their way to remedying the shortcomings 
of the weak wheats and to giving the 
world larger supplies of flours such as 
are made from the strong wheats of the 
northern great plains. 

In their search for the inner secrets of 
the strong wheats, chemists are not only 
making progress toward their main goal 
but are making incidental discoveries of 
great economic importance to the wheat- 
growing and milling industries. 

Steps toward the solution of the main 

’ problem mentioned and three disclosures 
of extraordinary interest to the wheat 
and milling interests were reported by 
Dr. R. A. Gortner, chief of the division 
of agricultural biochemistry at the Min- 
nesota experiment station, in an address 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8, before the divi- 
sion of biological chemists of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Chicago. Dr. 
Gortner’s report was based on the work 
with wheats and flours at the Minnesota 
experiment station, which has been car- 
ried on so long that it has become a tra- 
dition, but which was given a fresh im- 
petus a few years ago under Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher, now dean of the Department 
of Agriculture of the University of Min- 
nesota, and has been pushed with vigor 
under Dr. Gortner during the last three 
years. 

According to Dr. Gortner’s report the 
strength of a flour seems to depend on 
what are known as the colloidal proper- 
ties of the gluten content. By the col- 
loidal properties of glutens is meant the 
properties of the glutens in the mass or 
collectively. Purely chemical studies of 
the properties of glutens, in an effort to 
determine the factors producing strength 
or weakness in flour, have led nowhere, 
says Dr. Gortner. Chemists have, there- 
fore, turned to a study of the physico- 
chemical properties or colloidal prop- 
erties. 

In a paper published in the Journal of 
Agricultural Research more than a year 
ago, Dr. Gortner announced that al- 
though the moist glutens from different 
selected flours, some strong and some 


weak, differed widely in quality and in, 


physical properties, they were hydrated 
(took up water) to almost exactly the 
same extent. On the introduction of cer- 
tain dilute acids, however, the strong 
flours showed a much higher rate of hy- 
dration and took a larger maximum of 
water than did the weak flours. Unpub- 
lished data, said Dr. Gortner in his re- 
port in Chicago, justified the belief that 
there were further significant differences 
in the constitution of glutens from typi- 
cally strong and typically weak flours. 
These differences, chemists believe, are 
evidence of definite advances toward the 
solution of the big problem as to the 
differences between the glutens of strong 
and of weak flours which may lead to the 
overcoming of the shortcomings in wheats 
which produce weak flours. 

Incidentally, Dr. Gortner adds that 
some significant facts with regard to 
strong versus weak wheats have been 
quite clearly indicated. For example, he 
says that while varietal characteristics 
count in obtaining a strong wheat, or a 
wheat with a strong gluten which will 
give large, full, well-risen loaves of 
bread, variety does not count for so much 
as the conditions under which the wheat 
is grown. Hard northern wheats, noted 
for their strength, on being grown in the 
south or in the Pacific Coast states soon 
lose their strength. Cool nights and days 
and a short growing season are effective 
in producing strong wheats. The soil 


has not so much to do with imparting 
strength, but it has been observed that 
the older the soil the greater the chance 
of getting a soft wheat. 

One of the discoveries of economic im- 
portance, mentioned in the second para- 


graph of this article, came about through 
Dr. Gortner’s studies of the colloidal 
properties of glutens. This was a test 
of wheat by which the strength of the 
flour it produced—its capacity to make 
large, well-piled loaves—might be shown. 
This test depends on the facts already 
outlined; that the glutens from strong 
wheats under the influence of certain 
acids take up more water, and take it up 
more rapidly, than glutens from weak 
wheats. Testing out these differences, 
Dr. Gortner found that there was a 
striking parallel between the hydration 
capacity of the glutens and the baking 
qualities of the flours. This meant a new 
method of determining the strength of 
wheats, to displace the old and long-used 
baking method. At least, it meant the 
possibility of the introduction of such a 
method. 

A new method of determining flour 
grades, a method which reduces the 
process from hours to minutes, was dis- 
covered by Professor C. H. Bailey, an 
associate of Dr. Gortner’s at the Minne- 
sota experiment station, whose special 
field of study is the milling and baking 
qualities of wheat flour. Like so many 
discoveries, this came about by chance. 
Professor Bailey was investigating the 
action of what are called “buffer” ele- 
ments in flour, such as proteins, phos- 
phates, and borates, on the degree of 
acidity in doughs. In doing this, he 
found there was a distinct difference in 
the electrical conductivity of the water 
extracts of different wheat flours. The 
higher the grade of the flour the less 
easily did the water extracts conduct an 
electric current. A very clear relation 
between conductivity and grades was 
worked out, and this promises to re- 
place the old-time chemical test, which 
requires hours, with a new method which 
will take only minutes. The value of 
such a method to purchasers of large 
quantities of flour is quickly apparent. 

A portable device for testing the tem- 
perature of grain in storage or in transit 
came out of Professor Bailey’s long in- 
vestigation into problems relating to the 
storage of grain. This is an electric 
thermometer, already in use to some ex- 
tent. By its use grain shippers and grain 
merchants will be able to protect them- 
selves against possible losses through the 
overheating of grain in storage or in 
shipment by rail or boat. Great eleva- 
tors keep tab on the temperature of the 
grain in their bins by installing costly 
devices, but smaller elevators have no 
such equipment, and grain in shipment 
has been practically without temperature 
tests. 

The device consists of a tube which 
may be inserted into stored grain to a 
depth of 15 feet, a depth which enables 
the tester to reach the level of highest 
temperatures. To the sensitive element 
in this tube is attached wires through 
which an electric current registers tem- 
peratures on a dial in a box held in the 
hands of the person making the test. 

In the bulk-handling of damp grain, 
which is the big storage problem, Profes- 
sor Bailey has uncovered a whole series 
of important facts. He has found that 
spontaneous heating in damp grain is 
caused by the biological oxidation of dex- 
trose and similar sugars, chiefly in the 
germ or embryo of the kernel. Moisture 
is one of the determining factors in res- 
piration. The increase is gradual and 
fairly uniform until the moisture ex- 
ceeds 14.5 per cent, in the case of plump 
spring wheat, when it is accelerated 
markedly. The soft, starchy wheats re- 
spire more rapidly than hard, vitreous 
wheats when they contain the same per- 
centage of moisture. 

Plumpness of the wheat kernel affects 
the rate of respiration. Shriveled wheat 
respires from two to three times as much 
as does plump wheat at moisture contents 
above 14 per cent. The length of time 
the excess moisture has been present in 
the wheat also bears a relation to the 
respiration. | Unsoundness of wheat 


caused by freezing of the unripe plant 
results in higher respiratory activity in 
the threshed grain. Increasing tempera- 
tures accelerate the rate of respiration 
until 55 degrees centigrade is reached; 
then there is a decreasing activity. The 
accumulation of carbon dioxid in the 
storage chamber decreases the rate of 
respiration or heating. Respiration is 
reduced in an atmosphere which is free 
of oxygen, the ratio to that occurring in 
a normal atmosphere being about 1 to 2.5. 

From these findings the general rule 
has been formulated that, if the grain 
stored is to be used for the manufacture 
of flour, it ought not to be ventilated, as 
ventilation is likely to increase the res- 
piration or heating. On the other hand, 
if the grain is to be used for seed it 
should be ventilated, as the effect of the 
carbon dioxid on unventilated grain is to 
reduce its power to germinate. 

Dr. Gortner’s report to the chemists in 
Chicago was supplemented by papers, 
one on a study of certain physico-chemi- 
cal and colloidal properties of the glutens 
from strong and weak flours, by himself 
and Paul F, Sharp, and one on further 
observations of the relation between the 
imbibition (water-absorbing capacity) of 
the gluten and the strength of wheat 
flour, by Professor Bailey and S. D. 
Wilkins. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SURVEY 


General Improvement of Business Conditions 
Anticipated in August Review—Au- 
gust Readjustment 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—General 
improvement of business conditions is 
anticipated by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its review of the August busi- 
ness and industrial record, notwithstand- 
ing that in many lines there is increasing 
dullness, and commercial failures have 
increased during the past month through- 
out the country. 

“Continued readjustment of economic 
and business conditions generally has 
been the characteristic feature of the 
month of August,” the Federal Reserve 
Board states. “There are already indi- 
cations that the transition period is near- 
ing a halt, and that an improvement of 
the general situation is in sight. Nev- 
ertheless, there is still much to be done 
before business, prices, and industry can 
be regarded as having settled down upon 
a stable basis. 

“In manufacturing districts Federal 
Reserve agents report dullness of busi- 
ness, accompanied by unusual reaction 
and hesitation on the part of middlemen 
and dealers. This is the result of reac- 
tion among consumers, who have refused 
to pay excessive prices, and of some 
tendency to unemployment in various 
directions, due to the letting down of de- 
mand. ; 

“In the agricultural regions the prom- 
ising crop prospects have given a much 
more hopeful turn to affairs, and have 
tended to minimize the broader questions 
of price adjustment, money rates, and 
industrial unrest. In those parts of the 
country the paramount idea is produc- 
tion upon a large scale, accompanied by 
improvement of transportation and bet- 
ter labor conditions. Where the pro- 
cesses of distributing and financing are 
more important, the prospect of improve- 
ment is less immediate, although funda- 
mental conditions are slowly improving 
and the underlying business situation is 
usually described as sound. Prices still 
show a tendency to fall, and for the 
month of August the board’s index num- 
ber of wholesale prices has shown a re- 
duction of seven points. 

“An important situation has developed 
in connection with the marketing of 
grain. According to district No. 7 (Chi- 
cago) ‘it will be recalled that last year 
there was a heavy carry-over of grain, 
farmers starting out with the intention 
of holding for a few months for a more 
favorable price-level. They encountered 
an extremely bad transportation situa- 
tion which prevented the marketing of 
grain when prices did improve. The re- 
sult was rather disastrous, as in many 
instances farmers were forced to carry 
grain for many months against their wish 
and to borrow at the banks. Much of 
this is still being carried by the banks, 
either on farms or in country elevators. 
This tends to make the farmer cautious. 
If cars are obtainable the farmer, as a 
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rule, is not delaying shipment of hi, 
grain to market. Another factor mili- 
tating against widespread storage 0} 
grain is the uncertainty as to the futur: 
course of the commodity markets.’ 
“Financially the month has been quie'. 
Interest and discount rates have con 
tinued high, with general scarcity o/ 
funds. The reserve position of the Re- 
serve banks has been well maintaine«|. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Bosto) 
reports that conditions are improviny, 
and that the expected stringency in the 
money market usual during the fal! 
months will not be greater than last yea», 
The bill market for bankers’ acceptances 
in New York has continued active, wit!) 
supply more plentiful toward the end of 
the period and demand fairly well sus- 
tained. There is evidence that investors 
are taking up Liberty bonds and Victo 
notes for permanent absorption. Sale: 
of new securities continue to fall off an, 
financial operations are postponed whe- 
ever possible, because of the difficulti:s 
arising out of high rates of interest, 
There is some slowing down of collec- 
tions, and this has been an unfavoral)\e 
element in the financial position of some 
lines of business. On the whole it is lv- 
lieved in most districts that more favor- 
able financial conditions are in sight, and 
that merchants and manufacturers, while 
drawing heavily upon the resources of 
the banks, are doing so primarily for 
productive purposes, and not for specu- 
lative or non-productive objects. Liqui- 
dation has been carried still further in 
the stock market, and prices have 
reached, in New York, levels lower than 
those of February or May. The news of 
the higher railroad rate decision caused 
only a temporary recovery. Call-monc) 
rates have generally been moderate, 
ranging from 7 to 9 per cent practica 
throughout the period. Time money }is 
been scarce, and the charge for it has 
been high.” Joun J. Marrinan. 


— ans 





Violations of Grain Standards Act 

Three violations of section 5 of tlic 
United States grain standards act are 
disclosed in recent findings of the Secre 
tary of Agriculture, who is charged with 
administration of the act. While in such 
cases the act provides for no penalty, | 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
publish his findings, 

Scoular & Bishop, of Superior, N« 
contracted to sell a carload of No 
white corn to a dealer in Douglas, Ari 
The car was invoiced at the price agreed 
upon for No. 2 white corn, without stat 
ing the grade, and without forwarding 
the inspection certificate which showed 
that the corn graded No. 5 white accord- 
ing to United States grain standard 
The receiver complained of the quality of 
the corn, and forwarded samples to Scou- 
lar & Bishop and to the Secretary of .\¢- 
riculture. The sample sent to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture was analyzed and 
found to be No. 5 white corn, the saine 
grade as that found by the inspector \ ho 
had graded the carload before shipment. 

Two cars of oats were shipped by (hie 
Weber Co., of San Antonio, Texas, to 
Texas City, Texas, for export to Cuba in 
partial fulfillment of a contract calling 
for No. 3 clipped oats. The oats in 
these cars had previously been inspected 
and graded No. 4 red clipped by an in- 
spector licensed under the United Stites 
grain standards act. The Webster Co. 
withheld the inspection certificates, «nd 
represented, by means of invoices, tliat 
the oats shipped were No. 3 clipped. 

M. T. Cummings, of Lincoln, Neb., !\.d 
contracted with a dealer in Morrowy: le, 
Kansas, for one carload of No. 3 or \ct- 
ter mixed corn. The car was loaded with 
66,000 lbs of corn which was “out” in- 
spected by a licensed inspector and 4 
grade of sample grade mixed assig! 
the determining factor being foreign 1- 
terial and cracked corn. Mr. Cummiligs 
was informed of the grade assigned, but 
the car was invoiced to the purchaser at 
the contract price for No. 3 mixed corn. 
The M. T. Cummings Co. advised the 
purchaser by letter that “out” inspection 
had not been secured on the car, and fur- 
nished an “in” inspection certificate 
showing a grade of No. 3 mixed, ‘he 
grade assigned to the corn contained in 
the car on arrival at Lincoln, Neb., ith 
91,220 lbs before being unloaded into 
the elevator. The Cummings Co. repre- 
sented to the purchaser that the corn 
shipped was No. 3 mixed, when in fac! it 
had been graded sample grade. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 4 
Fl.OUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING-WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


mercHaMtB® ccccccccccscsecsece $13.20@13.60 

Spring patent, jute ....... . 12.00 @12.65 
spring straights, jute ........+ 11.25 @11.75 
Spring Clears, Jute .....sseeees 9.50@10.00 
Secoud clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 8.00@ 8.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.25@12.40 

WINTER-WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.00@12.60 
Straight, southern, jute ....... 10.75@11.00 
Cle southern, jute ........ «+. 9.40@10.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $12.00 @12.20 
Patent, 96 per cent ...cccceeeee 11.10@11.75 
Cle Kansas, jute .........--. 9.75@10.25 

RYE FLOUR 
Rye ‘lour, white, jute, per bbl...$9.80@10.20 
Rye ‘our, standard, jute ........ 8.60@ 9.25 
W\!EAT—Buyers were less anxious for 

supp|ies at the close, unless concessions were 
mad. and prices declined 2@5c today, with 
premiums off 3@5c. No. 1 red and hard 
wint were 17c over December, No. 2 1l4c 
over for red and 12@15c over for No. 2 hard, 
with the close at the inside. Spring wheats 
were 2@8c lower, with premiums also cut 
dow Range of prices for the week, with 
comparisons: e 

5 a his week Last week Last year 
lr 253% @260% 246 @262 226@227 
21 251% @260 244 @260% 223@224% 
1 ha 1.253 @ 265 244% @262% 226@227 


2 hard. .250% @260 244 @260 223@225 


1 no 8.248 @260 245 @260 235@243 

2nor, 8.244 @253 242 @253 225@234 

1 dk n. 252 @266 248 @276 249@260 
CORN—Shippers were fair buyers of yel- 

low d white early in the week, but later, 


ies were the only important buyers, 
duced prices 10c from the close of last 
ek, with last sales of No. 1 and No, 2 
white and mixed $1.42 for old or new 
the industries making no difference, 
whi shippers paid 2@3%c more for old 
than new billing. The range: 
This week Last week 





Last year 


-138@157 154 @160 164 @182 
.147@153 156 @161 164% @179% 
.143@153 i... @164 165 @180 
.142@150 156% @163% 164% @180% 
.141@153 154 @jJ63 164 @182 
eer @151% .....@165 164% @175 
.141@150 165% @166 165 @181 
.144@158 162% @167 165% @183% 
.145@149 158%@161 165% @183% 


'S—Shipping demand was lighter and 
2@3c lower, with No. 2 white in store 
ember price at the close. There were 
es of 15,000 bus on September trades 

New billing sold 2%@8c under the 





times, Offerings were larger. The 
This week Last week Last year 
4 white. 64% @68% 65% @69% 66% @73% 
3 Ww e. 65% @70% 66% @71 67 @73% 
2 wi - 66% @72% 69 @72% 68% @73% 
1 w - 67 @72% 69 @72% 71 @73 

RY Top prices of the week were 1%c 
higt than last week, and the range $1.87% 
@2.( for No. 2, compared with $1.98%@ 
2.06% last week, with the close on No. 1 
$1.8 1.89% and No. 2 $1.87% @1.90%. Sep- 
tem closed at $1.85 and December at 
$1.72, the latter gaining 5c for the week, 
while September lost 3%c. 

BA!\LEY—tTrading was slow and the mar- 
ket weak, with the range on poor to fancy 
S5c@ 18, and the close $1.02@1.16. Malt- 
Sters withdrew from the market at the 
close. September finished at $1.00% and De- 
cember at $1.02, 

CORN GOODS—Trade is only fair, and 
Prices are lower. Corn flour, $3.85; yellow 
corn al $3.87%, and white $3.95; cream 
meal, $3.17% for yellow and $3.82% for 


white; pearl hominy, $3.97%; granulated, 





3.92 -per 100 lbs. Rolled oats lower at 
$4 per 90-Ilb sack, Oatmeal, $4.50 per 100 
Ibs in car lots, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy. at $65 
ton, f.o.b, Chicago. Linseed oil lower at 
$1.42 raw in 1- to 4-bbl lots, 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

= 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls..... 139 215 112 134 
Wheat bus.... 1,320 4,303 1,598 1,060 
ptirlg IB. cscs 1,641 1,718 330 476 
Jats, bus...... 2,889 2,327 1,138 1,602 
Rye, bus ...... 102 78 87 11 
arley, bus.... 134 344 57 94 

, ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 4 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.50@13.40, 
— i $11.50@12.75, first clear $10@10.60; 

dv 


@i1 ter patent $12@12.60, straight $11.30 
@11.70, first clear $10@10.70; soft winter 
Patent $12.20@18, straight $11@11.70, first 
Clear $9.60@10.80, 

MILLFEED—Hard bran sold at the close 
at $44.50, soft $43.60, brown shorts $53.50, 
and gray shorts $60@61. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 493 cars, against 538 
last week. Demand fair at an advance of 
about 8c. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.60; 
No. 2 red, $2.57@2.59. 

CORN—Receipts, 195 cars, against 200. 
Prices 16@18c lower; demand quiet. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, $1.42@1.44; No. 2 corn, 
$1.42; No. 3 corn, $1.41; No. 1 yellow, $1.44 
@1.45; No. 2 yellow, $1.42@1.45; No. 1 white, 
$1.50@1.52; No. 2 white, $1.50; No. 4 white, 
$1.39. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $4.10; cream meal, $4.20; 
grits and hominy, $4.35. 

OATS—About 6c lower and in poor de- 
mand, Receipts, 288 cars, against 319. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 oats, 66c; No. 2 oats, 65 


@66c; No. 3 white, 64% @65%c; No. 4 white, 
64c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls..119,980 105,700 111,060 148,490 
Wh’'t, bus. .937,310 1,569,104 651,200 1,220,920 


Corn, bus...292,500 258,817 209,180 99,620 
Oats, bus...744,000 624,000 543,990 287,460 
Rye, bus.... 16,500 33,337 4,860 9,650 
Barley, bus. 36,800 48,000 16,740 16,820 





DULUTH, SEPT. 4 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


PUMEIY POTOME 2 oc cdc ctccvoccces $12.50@12.75 
MOROTO POTOME 206s cceccccsrases 12.20@12.45 
eee. BEOO,. SURE se ccccevecbacer 10.25 @10.75 
Second clear, jute .......eee00. 8.25@ 8.756 
INO: SB OOMMOUME 6200 ccccsisccses 2.75 @13.00 
Durum patent ...cccccvccsssses 12.45 @12.70 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


Wee, BS WEPRMNS 6.600 crccvescsovewvetsevss $5.25 
PUTe WRIRE THE .cccccccecevecccsscccs 5.65 
me, BS GRTE THEO ..ceves move ccccsccccee - 8.76 
BE DS GRE FIO cccvcccscveccssesacecs 6.15 
ee. Perr rererrrry Te trey ree ye Try eT 4.75 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Sept. 4.. 3,065 Sept. 6..10,275 Sept. 7..15,840 
Aug. 28. 8,095 Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 
Aug. 21. 7,805 Aug. 23.10,490 Aug. 24. 3,100 
Aug. 14. 6,995 Aug. 16.21,890 Aug. 17.15,910 

WHEAT—Market mixed. The reporting 
of various estimates on the question of ex- 
ports, most of which were suggestive of a 
deficiency by next year and continued slow 
country movement to terminals, was the 
basis for an advance. The closing day de- 
veloped a disposition on the part of operators 
not to follow the advance over the holidays, 
resulting in a sagging tendency. Net gain 
for December spring at the close, as against 
Aug. 28, was 5%c, durum 6%c. Improved 
offerings and business in cash was noted. 
Heavy oe of to-arrive durum at strong 
premiums atured. Today, buyers backed 
away and lowered closing quotations sharp- 
ly for spring in anticipation of large track 
accumulations over the holidays. Durum 
held up better, 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Aug. 28 6356 @66% 202% 80@102 
Aug. 30 62% @65% 192 80@102 
Aug. 31 63% @65% 191% 80@102 
oe eee 63% @64% 193% 80@102 
Sept. B i... ++. @63 191% 85 @105 
Sept. 3 ..... 60% @62% 191 85@105 
ae ree 59% @61% 187% 85@105 
Sept. 6, 1919. 65% @67% 138 100@130 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Gates .cs.ss GD 858 19 ee ee es 
RYG ccccccs 177 2,093 4 os ee és 
Barley .... 97 583 22 1 2 1 
Flaxseed .. 436 17 13 4 es ° 
COrm .ocece 4 


Receipts aa chenenente by ween ‘ented 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


OER scvene 22 30 6 es 3 2 
> Wee 490 785 1 4756 287 ee 
Barley .... 95 144 3 31 ° 2 
Flaxseed .. 46, 4 9 33 26 7 

Bonded... 57 es ee ee es . 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 4, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r~Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 102 9 714 85 5 1,286 
2 dk nor | 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 28 wn 24 58 14 31 
All other 

spring .. 64 76 156 105 28 361 
1 am dur} . 


1,2dur § 198 10 12 224 34 69 
All other 

durum .. 350 60 63 139 46 28 
Winter ... 24 1 24 f 
Mixed ..... 10 es ee 228 55 148 


Totals .. 776 156 982 875 192 1,972 


FLAXSEED—tThe feature of the week was 
the. firming of futures in the face of light 


With offerings backward it did not 
take much power to advance market and 


buying. 


maintain increased bids. The little buying 
evident came mostly from country interests 
and the pit element. Some of the business 
represented switching between different de- 


liveries. Local stocks are reported well sold, 
which tends to hold present conditions 
strong. Available supplies coming on the 


market are quickly picked up. A fair-sized 
lot of Canadian flaxseed arrived by boat this 
week, also a small jag of Argentine, all of 
which was under contract, so that little 
came on the market. Cash was relatively 
strong with the futures. Spot No. 1, track, 
closed 2c under to 8c over October; to- 
arrive, 2c under the same delivery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


mm Close——, 
Opening Sept. 6, 
Aug. 30 High Low Sept.4 1919 


Sept. .$3.18% $3.25 ($3.14 $3.24% $5.18 
Oct, .. 3.23 3.29 3.20 3.29 4.96 
Nov. .. 3.25 3.32 3.23% 3.31 4.91 
Dec. .. 3.24 3.34 3.23 3.32 4.73 
May .. .... eoee eoee toes 4.65 


KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 4 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter-wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





POOMES 000s Keeseeraececutvessue $12.60@12.80 
EE 5.64 Or eveeceeed bheedebes 11.65 @12.00 
WISE CIOBP wccccccescccesccsces 10.35 @10.75 
BECOME CIORP co cccsvocssecseses - %T.75@ 8.25 


MILLFEED—Marked decrease in activity 
in millfeed market. Prices for bran suffered 
a slump of about $5, with quotations on 
shorts down about $1. Quotations, ton, in 
100-Ib sacks: bran, $38@39; brown shorts, 
$52@53; gray shorts, $57@58. 

WHEAT—Good demand all week, with the 
exception of today, when a drop caused 
sharp advances in cash wheat. The slight 
revival in the milling situation was a factor 
in the advance the middle of the week. 
Cash prices, No. 1 $2.50@2.54, medium $2.48 
@2.52; No. 2 $2.49@2.52, medium $2.46@ 

2.48; No. 3 $2.48@2.50 medium $2.45 @2.47; 
No. 4 $2.45@2.46, medium $2.42@2.44; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $2.54@2.55, No. 2 $2.53@2.54, 
No. 8 $2.51@2.52, No. 4 $2.49@2.50. 

CORN—An indifferent demand all week in 
the corn market caused a sharp break in 
prices. While receipts were limited, the de- 
mand was unequal to them. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 $1.44@1.45, No. 3 $1.40@ 
1.42, No. 4 $1.37@1.39; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.43@1.44, No. 3 $1.43@1.44, No. 4 $1.40@ 
1.42; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.41@1.42, No. 3 
$1.39@1.40, No. 4 $1.36@1.38. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, r-Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls, 12,350 21,125 14,450 89,700 
Wh't, bus.1,574,100 3,549,150 1,016,550 1,460,700 


Corn, bus..154,000 57,500 63,750 57,500 
Oats, bus...248,200 147,900 76,500 90,000 
Rye, bus... 36,300 11,000 4,400 4,400 
Barley, bus 33,000 92,000 15,600 19,500 
Bran, tons. 1,780 1,320 1,920 3,320 
Hay, tons.. 12,504 11,520 2,952 2,268 





TOLEDO, SEPT, 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter-wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $11.75 @12. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter-wheat bran ............ $46.50@51.00 
Winter-wheat mixed feed ...... 49.75 @58.00 
Winter-wheat middlings ....... 63.00 @65.00 
Spring-wheat bran ........ ened -@49.00 
Spring-wheat mixed feed ...... - @56.00 
Spring-wheat middlings ....... - @63.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ - @62.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... E + @10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 69 cars, 40 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 24 cars, 14 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 153 cars, 67 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 95,000 34,000 283,000 63,000 
Corn, bus.... 30,000 ~3,000 18,000 3,000 
Oats, bus.... 314,000 17,000 146,000 67,000 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 4 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.60@12.75 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 11.75 @12.25 
First clear, cottom ....cccccccee 10.75 @11.00 
Second clear, cotton ........... 9.65@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.00@10.35 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 8.00@ 9.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... -@12.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ..... --@ 3.75 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... -@ 3.55 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... -@ 3.45 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $42 
@43; standard fine middlings, $52@53.50; 
rye feed, $50@51; flour middlings, $61@62; 
oil meal, $64.50; red dog, $73; hominy feed, 
$64,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 72 cars. De- 
mand good from millers and shippers. No. 
1 northern, $2.55@2.65; No. 2, $2.45@2.65 
No. 3, $2.40@2.55. 

BARLEY—Advanced ic. Receipts, 125 
ears, Offerings increasing, and demand less 
active. No. 3, $1.18@1.24; No. 4, $1@1.22; 
feed and rejected, 98c@$1.12. 


RYE—Dropped 10@l1l1c. Receipts, 143 


cars, Millers and shippers bought freely 
early, but later the demand was less active. 
No. 1, $1.87@1.96%; No. 2, $1.87@1.96%; 
No. 3, $1.86@1.91%. 

CORN—Offt 18@20c. Receipts, 166 cars. 
Demand was fair from millers and shippers 
early; later, buyers were out of the market. 
The movement is becoming liberal. No. 
yellow, $1.44@1.61; No. 4 yellow, $1.43@1.60; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.39@1.56; No. 3 white, $1.43 
@1.59. 

OATS—Declined 4@6c. Receipts, 574 cars. 
Movement becoming quite liberal. Cereal 
manufacturers and shippers bought freely at 
the decline. No. 2 white, 64% @70%c; No. 3 
white, 64@70c; No. 4 white, 63@68c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.. 13,960 12,230 14,560 22,710 
Wheat, bus. 97,200 624,880 33,466 8,090 


Corn, bus... 237,975 681,730 91,500 171,800 
Oats, bus.. 1,159,480 1,010,210 391,500 388,825 


Barley, bus. 233,295 395,070 53,250 62,350 
Rye, bus.... 197,660 72,700 84,520 1,350 
Feed, tons.. 1,140 6,841 1,560 5,547 





BOSTON, SEPT. 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$13.25@14.00 


Spring patents, standard ...... + 12.00@13.256 
Hard-winter patents .......... 12.00 @13.25 
Soft-winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.50 
Soft-winter straights ......... + 11.25@12.00 
Soft-winter clears ..........++. 10.00@11.25 
Rye flour, white patent....... +» 10.60@10.75 


MILLFEED—Slow demand, with prices a 
shade higher on most feeds. Spring bran, 
$51; winter bran, $51.50@52; middlings, $60 
@65; mixed feed, $59.50@61; red dog, $77.50; 
second clears, $87; gluten feed, $72.03; hom- 
iny feed, $67.90; stock feed, $66.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $34; cottonseed meal, $61@ 
68,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Slow demand, with 
no material change in prices. White corn 
flour, $4.75@5; white corn meal, $4.25@4.50; 
hominy grits and samp, $4.25@4.50; cream 
of maize, $6; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$4.30; bolted yellow, $4.25; feeding, $3.40@ 
3.45; cracked corn, $3.45@3.50,—all in 100’s., 

OATMEAL—Market lower, with a quiet 
demand at $4.30 for rolled and $4.73 for cut 
and ground new meal, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





wieun, Bele. «+*8S SSO S638 . cccdst coves 
Wheat, bus. ..294,410 367,950 405,627 306,976 
Cots. BOReeccs svveea * suse 12,760 o° 
Oats, bus..... 44,760 274,675 2,760 222 "113 
Rye, BUR... 00. 250 16,650 ..... 79,101 
Barley, bus... 1,670 1,260 cose 217,949 
Millfeed, tons. ..... 230 aetes . 6enen 
Corn meal, bbls ..... BOO 3 seees “evaus 
Oatmeal, cases ..... S.BTG sects weeie 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... ete oe 
*Includes 1,300 bbls for export, compared 


with 900 in 1919. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Sept. 4: to London, 104,000 bus wheat; 


to Glasgow, 10,898 bus wheat, 1,071 sacks 
flour. 
RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST 

1920 1919 
WeOee, GONE vcccécencensy «+ *70,120 126,518 
Went, BOS ccescvccevcvass 691,760 493,930 
COPM, DUB cccccccccccccece 6,830 1,100 
CRG. WUD. ccc secsescvcne 158,675 1,236,860 
ReGen, WOR occessccccvees e <senee 516,450 
Milifeed, COMB .ccccccccece 120 336 
Corn meal, bbls ........+. 32 3,110 
CHOCMROGL, GREED ccccccccsse weows 1,200 
Catwmenl, GROMS .cscccesess cvses 8,600 


*Includes 20,770 bbls for export, compared 
with 28,457 in 1919. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 4 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............ $12.85 @13.25 
Spring standard brands ........ 12.35 @12.75 
Hard-winter short patent ...... 12.85 @13.25 
Hard-winter standard patent... 12.35@12.75 
Soft-winter short patent ....... 12.00@12.25 
Soft-winter straight (near-by)... 10.75@11.00 
MPS GOST, WHI 6 osc cvs svvces - 10.25@10.75 
Rye flour, standard ........... - 9.50@10.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@13.75 
City mills’ blended patent ..... -@13.75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@13.00 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@12.75 


MILLFEED—Easier as to city mills’; oth- 
erwise unchanged and generally quiet. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $51@52; soft winter bran, $53@654; 
standard middlings, $59@60; flour middlings, 
$69@70; red dog, $79@80; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $60@61. 

WHEAT—Weaker; demand less active, 
movement good. Receipts, 1,245,416 bus; 
exports, 699,448; stock, 3,721,366. Closing 
Prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.76; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.65%.; Septem- 
ber, $2.65%; October, $2.65%; range of new 
southern for week, $2@2.66%. 

CORN—Barely steady; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 70,608 bus; stock, 
495,011. Closing prices: contract spot, $1.50, 
nominal; domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, $1.60 asked; range of southern for 
week, $1.50@1.60. 

OATS—Down 2%c; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 42,577 bus; stock, 215,984. 





ee eee 
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Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 77%c; 
No. 8 white, domestic, 76%c. 

RYE—Lower; movement and demand 
Playing out. Receipts, 153,193 bus; exports, 
27,600; stock, 536,803. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $2.10@2.15; range of 
southern bag lots for week, 154 bus at $2.05 

*. RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in August, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts—, -——Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, ‘bblis.... 95 128 28 59 
Wheat, bus... 6,714 6,534 4,770 4,276 
Corn, bus..... 691 256 39 191 
Oats, bus..... 274 348 eee 903 
Rye, bus...... . ) i | 1,602 257 
Barley, bus... 20 264 eae 812 
Malt, bus..... 56 70 eo iss 
Millfeed, tons. 2 1 —_ 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts—, -——Exports—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbis.... 1,571 2,745 1,496 1,978 
Wheat, bus... 18,826 17,988 14,642 15,503 
Corn, bus..... 3,327 2,738 502 1,012 
Oats, bus..... 2,752 6,066 1,830 6,349 
Rye, bus...... 17,642 7,239 17,019 7,751 
Barley, bus... 79 4,252 70 3,632 
Malt, bus..... 306 621 
Buckwheat, bus 2 25 
Millfeed, tons. 11 11 
BUFFALO, SEPT. 4 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ........... 0B. oe - 13.00 
Bakers: patent ....---eseeeeeeee --@13.00 
WUPSR CIOOT. 2c ccccccsccccccccccs «s+» @11.50 
Second clear ........- eeecbecce eee-6 8.00 
Graham flour ......--eeeeeeeees «e+» @13.00 
Rye, pure white ..........-+e6- --@10.50 
Rye, straight .....-cescccccsees - @10.00 

gaeked 

BPMN, WOE COM 2 nc ceccccercccess Bi ncss @ 48.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ... .....@56.50 
Pee ‘ - @60.50 
Piour mid@lings® ........sceece. wees» @68.50 
See Ge, OE COM pia csesvcccccs ooees @75.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 78.00 @79.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... ~ «ee» @68.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... «eee + @69.50 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... . ses» @66.00 
Gluten feed,"per tom ........... . ee. @66.19 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per-cent ... .....@59.25 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent - @60.75 
Of] meal, PEF COM onc cccsccccess «+e» -@60,.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb. sacks ....... --@ 4.20 


WHEAT—Receipts were very ‘tight, and 
the offerings sold at $2.66@2.67 for No. 2 
red, and $2.65 for No. 2 mixed. There was 
an active inquiry. 

CORN—Steady decline from the opening, 
and the closing was lic lower, and dull and 
weak. Receipts were not heavy, but the 
trade seemed to be supplied, and receivers 
were anxious to sell. Closing asked: No. 
1 yellow, $1.61; No. 2 yellow, $1.61; No. 3 


yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.56; No. 5 
yellow, $1.54; No. 6 yellow, $1.46@1.50,—on 
track, through billed. 


OATS—Good demand all week until the 
closing, when buyers held off at 2c under 
last week. The receipts were the heaviest 
on the new crop. Closing: No. 1 ptr geg 72c; 
No. 2 white, 71%c; No. 3 white, 70%c; No. 
4 white, 69%c,—old billing. New ‘ballon, 
1%c less. 

BARLEY—No demand here. Malting was 
quoted at $1.25@1.30, and feed at $1.08@ 
1.14, on track, through billed. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at $2.06@2.07, on 
track, through billed. No offerings. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 4 

FLOUR—Dull. Buyers still holding off for 
lower prices and in fear of a slump; sellers 
not urging sales strongly. Canadian mills 
offered 95 per cent flours at $12, without 
much result. Some sales short patent at 
$12.75, jute. Quotations: spring first patent, 
$13@13.25; standard patent, $12@12.50; first 
clear, $10.50@11; soft winter ete gl $11@ 
11.50; hard winter straight, $12@12.5 first 
clear, $11@11.50; rye, fio 60010 -26,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 147,387 bbls. 

WHEAT—Much firmer, and the bull side 
grew stronger. Exports are heavy, and bal- 
ance receipts. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$2.76; No. 2 hard winter, $2.76; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $2.66. Receipts, 1,360,500 bus. 

CORN—Showed a declining tendency. 
Dullness was prevalent the early part of 
the week, with a later recovery. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.72. Receipts, 296,500 bus. 

OATS—Closely followed corn, with a 
rather slow domestic demand. Quotations 
were 79@80c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 504,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 4 
FLOUR—Receipts, 9,466,537 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 750 sacks to Liverpool and 8,338 
to Hamburg and Rotterdam. Quotations, per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $13.00@13.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.50 @13.00 
Spring first clear. .............. 10.50@11.25 
Hard-winter short patent ...... 12.25 @13.00 
Hard-winter straight .......... 12.00@12.60 
Soft-winter straight ........... 10.75 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations, $10.50@11.25 per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, according to quality, for new. . 

WHEAT—Advanced 5c early in week, but 
subsequently lost improvement. Receipts, 
662,693 bus; exports, 335,933; stock, 1,356,007 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ............. .» -$2.70@2.75 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.60 @2.65 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat 5c under 
red winter; No. 3 wheat 3c under No. 2; No. 
4 wheat 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat lic 
under No. 2, Sample according to quality, 


. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
prices declined 3c. Receipts, 16,273 bus; 
stock, 66,807. Quotations, as to quality and 
location, at $1.67@1.72, the latter for No. 1 
yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak in sympa- 
thy with downward movement of raw ma- 


terial. Quotations: . 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $4.15 @4.22 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 4.15 @4.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy .. -@4.10 
White table meal, fancy ..... 4.10@4.17% 
White corn flour, fancy ........ «oe» @4.85 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. -@4,15 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... -@2.55 


MILLFEED—Demand light, and prices 
favored buyers. Quotations: 
Re $52.00 @52.50 
Soft-winter bran ......0-e.se0% 53.00 @53.50 

“Standard middlings ............ 60.00 @61.00 
Piour MidAlinags .crccssccceccese 70.00@71.00 
ROG GOW cedicececaveseccvicsees 80,00 @81.00 


OATS—Dull and dropped 3c, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Receipts, 99,483 
bus; stock, 218,118. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
79@80c; No. 3 white, 78@79c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly, 
tle change. Quotations: 
100-lb sacks, $5.26; rolled, 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
ent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, 
$5.50. 


and showed lit- 
ground oatmeal, 
steam or kiln- 
$8.80@9.35; pat- 
$10.52@12; pearl 
coarse 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mplis— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1920 1919 920 1919 1920 1919 
Sept. 1 .... 427 268 10 117 76 


Sept. 2 426 177 26 246 465 
Sept. 3... 35% 144 49 212 348 
Sept. 4 .... 451 173 26 214 613 
Sept. 6 ae At 27 -* 744 
Sept. 7 852 261 53 269 937 

Totals... 2,509 3: 09 1,023 191 1,058 3,383 





*Holiday 





MINNEAPOLIS, SE 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 
Short patent, 
Standard patent 
PAROTe PAteMe ...cceces 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 





30 @60-day 


ship- 


Durum flour quotations, 


ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 8), in 
jute, were; 

Medium semolina ...... $11.75 @11.85 
Durum flour ....... eoteecsccece 10.50@10.60 
CHOSE 2c crcrwcseevercevesesseses 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

457,835 398,660 245 

$24,515 335,465 

Aug. 28... 391,485 378,740 310, 630 

AGe. Bf. 6s 328,880 367,500 320,580 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Sept. 11... 
Sept. ies 








289,755 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
BORG, Bhiss wecrse 10,130 one 13,845 
Sept. 4... 1,200 ® 0% 4,700 
Aug. 28... 5,085 S200 veuwse 
BUR, Bhice sevece seavee shoces 11,915 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 






Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


1,760 700 
2,525 700 


63 69,735 120,200 155,§ 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,2 
July 24. 63 69,935 155,115 149,825 
July 31. 63 69,935 135,025 143,565 


July 10. 


3,765 510 





Aug. 7. 63 70,335 134,620 170,480 °355 1,030 
Aug. 14. 63 69,935 163, 985 134, 795 1,405 1,035 
Aug. 21. 63 69,935 147, ate sas 
Aug. 28. 63 70,485 157, 015 5 205.8 50 335 1,790 
Sept. 4. 5460,970 97,935 159,035 en 205 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Sept. 8 Year ago 

BBFOM co csccccevess $38.00@39.00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 46.00@48.00 51.50@52.50 
Flour middlings... 


58.00@59.00 57.50@58.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 70.00@..... 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. pean 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 5 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53 50@5 1.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 48.50@49.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.70@ 4.75 
Corn meal, yellowt "TTT Te 4.60@ 4.65 








62.00 @64.00 





Rye flour, white* ............ 9.90@10.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ...... --+ %.65@ 7.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 10.80@10.90 
Graham, standard, bblf ..... 10.60@10.70 
PE CONF ik ooia.cs Kee ws toes ene «eee @ 3.85 


Mill screenings, light, per ton 22.00 @26.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 24.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 25.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@35.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@48.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 35.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@32.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............. - @63.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Sept. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No, 1 red 
-++. 253% @258% 246% @253% ..... @243% 


2.... 258% @268% 253% @258% 248% @253% 
3.... 254% @259% 249% @254% 244% @2 49% 
4 253 @258 248 @253 243 ated 
6 








7.... 259% @266% 254% @261% 249% O 264% 
Sept. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
1 - 246% @: 2413 Sass veeus @238% 
2 25 248% @253% 243% @258% 
ae 2 4 244% iG 249% 239% @244% 
ss. @2 243 @248 238 ted 
ae a sint svace @ no ccee cecesQoeosee 
7 25414 @261% 249% @256% 244% o20% 
Dec. Dec, 
Cet, 2 vesics $2.38% Sept. 4 ...... $2.38 
oe © st iees 2. Bone: BF ivcae one 
Sept. 8 ....0% Seem Bept.. J wcccce 2.41% 


*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 








Saturday were: Sept. 6 
Sept. 4 Aug, 28 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 3,643,630 2,700,000 3,714,100 
wae, POE ava nce 5,137 7,499 11,569 
Millstuff, tons 1,746 1,503 2,139 
Com BOP cies es. 109,200 92,020 87,920 
Cem, BUS 65k ose 1,504,420 917,700 535,310 
jarley, bus ..... 861,420 532,400 333,760 
meee, WU vo ccecee 234,360 194,400 237,600 
Flaxseed, bus 92,820 85,680 80,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 6 
Sept. 4 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,135,36 741,460 
Flour, bbls ...... 339,116 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,606 16,448 
COPE, DU cic ices 39,590 35,700 45,600 
GU, ve Giese 615,090 480,680 546,070 
Barley, bus ..... 444,850 354,960 318,310 
me, BOS iccseonn BORRSC 161,590 118,110 
Flaxseed, bus 22,400 7,000 ,360 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 6 Sept. 7 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 1919 1918 





wea, 2 Gare ....+ 163 253 iat 

No. 1 northern.. 15 12 17 575 

No. 2 northern.. ee o.9:6 7 129 

CEMOME gcse ess eas 43 458 1,781 454 
TOUR: sccccvcs, COB 2,061 1,158 

ee BOR -4.08< Peas 62 

De SRae saweases 5,874 6, 

| errr 204 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
31.. 140@142 60% @61% 184% @185% 85 @105 
160% @61% 185 @186 83@106 
6185 @186 85 @108 
9% @60% 183% @184% 85@106 
% 181 @182 84@104 

cece ceeee @ @ 





*Holi ai Ly. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
n Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 6 Sept. 7 Sept. 8 


Sept. 4 Aug. 28 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 5 3 5 3 
Oats . 876 587 3,617 384 
Barley 357 287 952 129 
Rye .. 84 45 5,366 56 
Flaxseed. 120 112 3 8 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
—Mpls—~ - Duluth — 
Track To arr, Freck Sept. 





Aug. 31 -$3.17% 3.20 3. 
Sept. Ss 3.21 3.18% 3. 
Sept. 2.... 3.24 3.21 3 
Sept. 3 3.23 3.24 3.2 
Sept. 4.... 3.23 3.24 3 





Sept. 6*. 

*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -———In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Minneapolis. 93 80 75 120 31 15 
Duluth..... 103 4 9 440 17 13 
Totals.... 196 84 84 560 48 28 


Pending Trade- -Marks 
The following trade-marks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Double Yolk,” and picture of a broken 
egg, showing two yolks; No. 116,895. Owner, 
A. 8. Price & Co., Blackheath, Eng. Used 


on sponge-cake flour. 

“J O Z"’; No. 117,891. Owner, Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Anton Jurgens’ Margarine- 
fabrieken, Oss, Netherlands. Used on cattle 
food and cattle ¢ . 

“Angel Food” 
Charleston (Mo.) setting Co 
flour. 

“Pendennis”; No. 
gelhard & Sons Co., 
rolled oats. 

“Besgrade Caprilac’’; No. 130,960. Owner, 
Western Milling .Co.,* Los Angeles. 
Used particularly on feed for milk goats. 


128,653. Owner, 
Used on wheat 


A. En- 
Used on 


130,666. Owner, 
Louisville, Ky. 


leant 


“Besgrade Nutrilac’’; No. 130,961. Owner, 
Great Western Milling Co., Los Angeles. 


Used particularly on feed for dairy cows, 


“Canary,” with picture of a bird; No. 
132,161. Owner, John Blaul’s Sons Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa Used on buckwheat and pan- 


cake flours. 


“Big Y,” in diamond; No, 134,081, Owner, 





September 8, 1920 


Miller Flour Mills, Yakima, Wash. Useq 
on wheat flour. 

“Zarina”; No. 134,343. 
Trading Co., New York. 
flour, 

“An-Fo”; No. 134,527. 


Rosefield, Oakland, Cal. 


Owner, American 
Used on wheat 


Owner, John RB. 
Used on calf mea 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1930*. 0.20.2. 4,909,835 1913......... ’ 
1919... cece. 3,094,213 1912......... 
1918... cccccee 1,976,184 1911..... eves 
1917..... -+21,259,608 1910......... 
1916... .scc0. 1,616,048 1909......... 
1915..... -1,299,749 1908..... coos 
1914. .ceccee 754,040 1907......... 





*Seven months (Jan. 1-Aug. 5). 





Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by «aj. 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed ats 
TOGO, occ 178,702 85,976 25,068 17 989 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22.830 
1918... 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
0 ae 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916. ..cc0 84,321 113,140 26,192 55,421 
1915... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914...... 386,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
1913...... 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1912 +» 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911.... 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 25.599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 34,928 25,049 
1908... 133,441 67,390 41,558 30.360 
1907,...0. 98,392 50,262 30,066 136 
See 82,501 106,046 21,199 88 
*Seven months (Jan. 1-Aug. 5). 
Exports of barley in 1920 (seven moni )is), 
1,894,000 bus (000’s not omitted); 19 


1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527.000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year averjge 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 





Argentina—1919 Grain Exports 
Total exports of grain from Argentir n 
the calendar year 1919, by countries of d 
nation, in bushels (000’s omitted); 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom... 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,526 
U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 es 
France ......+ 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
BRGY cccccess - 6,057 1,240 ahes 309 
Holland ...... 13,681 5,082 2,943 551 
Sweden and e 
Norway 5,431 5,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark 1,363 4,635 899 
SPAIN wocecses 9,092 2,641 64 
MPOSE ccvcece 10,677 89 28 9 
Orders” ..... 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 
Others ....... 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 
Totals ..00. 119,578 74,804 33,028 22.830 
Of the 1,525,000 bus of barley exported in 


1919, 422,000 went to the United Kingdom, 
93,000 to France, 114,000 to Italy, 61,000 to 
Spain, 87,000 to Brazil, and the balance, 
748,000 bus, to other countries or “for or- 
ders.”’ 





Argentine Crops and Acreage 


Argentine crops, as officially report: n 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Fla» 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 57,113 1 
1918-19... 184,268 240,144 33,762 3 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 2 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 $9,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 { 4 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 1 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 2 2 
1908-09... 156,000 177, 000 58,600 t 1 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 83,949 4 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 3 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 8,400 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats F! 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,300 2 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 419 
1917-18. 17,875 8,715 eee 34 


1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,52 


1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 21565 

1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 7 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 12 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 28 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 1 





Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse gr°ins, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
error 122,430,724 21,651,261 
ee eeres 178,582,673 ¥ 092 
a $4,118,853 951 
BOTT 5 basses ccc. Saeneee 
BORG. ccrcccccse SEROTRIS 
1916.00.00 eeeees 259,642,533 16,18 
| eer . 92,393,775 11,821,461 
| Bi veaeee 91,602,974 11,394 805 
eee 30,160,212 11,005,487 
ee ‘ 23,729,302 10,129, 435 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
ee 26,671. 14,447 33,945 37,468 
i) ae 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
PT ee 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
EEE 16,381 64,720 88,944 15,260 
ae 27,473 38,217 96,918 14.532 
ol ee 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
eT) eee 6,645 9,381 1,860 2.228 
ee ee 17,537 49,066 33,759 = 1,823 
oT Oe 1,585 40,039 2,172 5 
I9L1..ss+e. 9899 68,671 2,045 . 
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GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICA 

As an aid to American export con- 
cerns, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has just published a 
manual entitled “Commercial Travelers’ 
Guide to Latin America.” The need for 
such a guide has long been felt. The 
book was prepared by Ernst B. Fil- 
singer, well known as a writer and an 
authority on Latin-American subjects. 
Mr. Vilsinger is the author of “Export- 
ing to Latin America” and other publica- 
tions. He is an experienced export 
manager, and has travelled extensively in 
the Latin-American countries. 

For the convenience of the reader the 

book has been divided into two sections. 
The first part deals with general matters, 
such as salesmen’s equipment, transpor- 
tation, suggestions for procedure upon 
arrival at destination, ete. Those who 
have not heretofore travelled in Latin 
America will find suggestions regarding 
many items which, despite their impor- 
tance, are often overlooked. The first 
section should be of particular value to 
the beginner, attention being directed to 
various details, such as documents need- 
ed, cables, wardrobe, health precautions, 
etc. Of great importance also are the 
details of transportation, including tick- 
ets, baggage, clearing of samples, over- 
land routes and other associated sub- 
jects, 
* An attempt has been made to supply 
the traveller with sufficient data to esti- 
mate the time necessary to reach the im- 
portant places in the region described; 
the approximate time required to go 
from point to point has also been speci- 
fied. Probable expenses are included. 

Maps of Latin America accompanying 
this guide have been placed in a separate 
portfolio for the convenience of the trav- 
eller. They consist of a general map of 
the whole area and a reproduction of the 
29-section map prepared by the Colonel 
House inquiry for use at the Peace Con- 
ference. It shows boundaries, cities, 
towns of commercial importance, rail- 
roads, wagon roads, trails, rivers, lakes, 
el 

(he report contains a classified bibli- 
ography at the end of the volume. In 
that list will be found important books, 
pamphlets, reports, ete., of general use 
in obtaining a knowledge of Latin- 
\merican conditions and in preparing 

esmen for the competition which they 
inust be ready to meet. 

Latin 
Office, 


Guide to 
Printing 


mercial Travelers’ 

ierica’’; Government 

ishington, D, C; $1.25. 
* * 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Without being at all overburdened with 
formation on the subject, Americans 
in recent years have attained a compara- 
tvely keen interest in foreign affairs. 
e League of Nations, of course, proved 
» much for the popular mind, which 
‘kly reacted toward the simpler prob- 
is Of domestic politics and economy. 
obably no single factor in the failure 
the United States to enter the League 
so decisive as the obstinate caution 
t resulted from the public’s inability 
grasp the complicated foreign inter- 
dealt with by the League. 
ir Eastern questions, centering about 
in and China, have also aroused 
\inerican public sentiment, and probably 
ne sort of nebulous opinion concern- 
them has lodged itself in the minds 
nearly all Americans who do any think- 
« whatsoever. The more ardent read- 
» of Hearst publications must be very 
irgely convinced that the United States 
me day will be forced into a war with 
pan, and it is likely that a consider- 
»le portion of this country’s population, 
‘or reasons not entirely understood, dis- 
kes and suspects the Japanese; but 
while opinions are quite prevalent, ac- 
curate foundations of fact and under- 
standing unquestionably are too often 
lacking. It is to aid in correcting this 
deficiency that the international commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ciation has brought out a volume intend- 
ed both to stimulate public discussion 
of Far Eastern affairs and to clarify 
many of the entirely erroneous and un- 
founded ideas that have found lodg- 
ment in the American mind. 

The compiler of the volume, Mr. Fahs, 
states in his preface that “many who are 
alert to the present world-situation feel 
that the Far East constitutes at this time 
one of the areas of extraordinary strain, 
and that the whole group of issues which 
makes up the complexus often designated 
as the Far Eastern problem requires a 
widespread, dispassionate, and under- 
standing discussion in America. It is not 
easy, amid the engrossing interests and 
duties that are close at hand, for us to 
see clearly the various issues involved in 
such a problem, and especially to see those 
issues in their interlocking aspects. What- 
ever thinking we might be able to do 
about the problem, moreover, is discour- 
aged by propaganda which tends to con- 
fuse us. Consequently, many assume that 
such questions must be left entirely to 
the experts, in the belief that there is no 
chance for the formation of an intelli- 
gent and effective public opinion with 
respect to the larger world-problems. 
America’s attitude on international af- 
fairs, however, should be the concern of 
every citizen, and it must be possible to 
present these subjects in ways which will 
lead to illuminating and profitable dis- 
cussion, and ultimately to trustworthy 
social judgments.” 

The book is not a treatise on the Far 
Eastern problem, but consists simply of 
questions to open up those issues that are 
likely to be of most interest to the Ameri- 
can public,’ the queries in each chapter 
being followed by reference quotations 
setting forth the essential facts and the 
principal viewpoints held with reference 
to the major questions raised. The fol- 
lowing questions are touched upon: 

“Is Japan Becoming a Menace to the 
Peace of the World?” “How Far Has 
Japan Become the Dominating Force in 
the Far East?” “Should Japan Be Al- 
lowed Increasingly to Dominate the Far 
Fast?” “How Can America Safeguard 
Her Trade Relations with the Orient?” 
“What Hope Is There that China Can Be 
Saved as a Nation?” “How Much Has 
China a Right to Expect of America?” 
“Is Japan’s Sovereignty in Korea a Bene- 


fit or a Menace to the Orient?” “What 
Attitude Should America Take toward 
Korea’s Desire for Independence?” 


“What Bearing Has American Control 
of the Philippines upon the Destiny of 
the Far East?” “How Far Does the Nu- 
merical Strength of the Yellow Race 
Constitute a Problem in the Pacific Ba- 
sin?” “What Chance Is There that the 
Yellow Race Will Equal or Surpass the 
White Race in Leadership in the World?” 
“What Attitude Should America Take 
toward the Yellow Race?” “Who Will 
Control the Pacific Basin?” “What Is the 
Solution of the Far Eastern Problem?” 

The references are mostly to writings 
and utterances of statesmen and public- 
ists in both Orient and Occident. Neither 
the suggested bibliography nor the pub- 
lished compilation of quotations is suf- 
ficient for a complete knowledge of Far 
tastern affairs, but they will serve their 
purpose in directing attention to the sub- 
ject and in giving at least an intelligent, 
if superficial, idea of it. 


“America’s Stake in the Far East,’’ by 
Charles Harvey Fahs; Association Press, 
New York. 

* * 


A MISSIONARY’S NOTES 


Although the libraries overflow with the 
books travellers, missionaries and adven- 
turers have written about the Orient, it 
appears that there is always room for 
one more, particularly when it touches 
that place of imperishable human inter- 
est, China. Among the latest of such 
works is an attractive volume of notes, 
reminiscences and short tales of Chinese 
life, the gleanings of a long missionary 
career, brought together under the title, 
“A’Chu and Other Stories.” The style 


is best adapted to juvenile readers. Most 
of the observations of the writer, and the 
ersonal experiences chronicled, date 
back to the decade immediately follow- 
ing the Boxer troubles of 1901, and do 
not take into account the profound 
changes that have occurred since the 
revolution and the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty, but the estimates of Chinese life 
and character, which remain so funda- 
mentally the same, are accurate and of 
permanent value. There are profuse il- 
lustrations, though the paper upon which 
the book is printed does not do them 
justice. 

Other Stories,” by Emma T. 
Review & Herald Publishing 


Washington, D, C, 


“A’Chu and 
Anderson; 
Association, 


* * 
THE WILDCAT 
If there’s any proverbial Tired Busi- 
ness Man who can get through Hugh 
Wiley’s tale of the wildcat service bat- 
talion nigger in the A. E. F. without 
spilling a bucketful of the tears of 
laughter he is too far gone in chronic 
melancholia for any treatment other than 
downright surgery. For those who saw 
anything of the colored boy in the army 
the book certainly cannot miss fire, for 
there was many a Wildcat in olive drab, 
and the coon talk will ring delightfully 
familiar to the service man’s ear. Wild- 
ly improbable as are the incidents that 
make up the thread of the story, they 
are none too implausible to fit the reali- 
ties of an amazing war. 

The whimsical humor and dialect of 
the America Negro are a_ distinctly 
American product, and there is an im- 
perishable appeal in them for white 
folks, both north and south. A Negro 
dialect tale rarely fails to excite a laugh, 
and the American stage would suffer for 
lack of its blackface comedy. There 


have been many excellent writers of the ° 


Negro story, and it is certain that Hugh 
Wiley must be ranked among the very 
best of them. 


“TI don’t bother work, work don't bother me, 


I’se fo’ times as happy as a buh-humble 
bee-e-e, 

I eats when I kin git it, sleeps mos’ all de 
time, 

I don't give a doggone if de sun don't 


neveh shine—” 


This is the lyric philosophy of Vitus 
Marsden, and it runs through the book in 
a stream of versatile variation. It is an 
accurate index of the Wildcat’s charac- 
ter, whose interests in life center about 
heavy eating, extended sleep, and the 
irresistible music of the “gallopin’ domi- 
noes.” The African’s powerful instinct 
for gambling figures largely in the ad- 
ventures of the inconsequential Vitus, 
and his life clearly is governed by his 
devotions to the goddess Lady Luck, and 
to such symbols of her cult as the dice, 
the four-leaf clover and Lily, the mascot 
goat. 

Vitus finds himself interrupted in his 
peace-time occupation of lawn-mowing 
by an officer of the draft. Once in the 
army, Lady Luck having failed him in 
his effort to escape it, he enters upon a 
startling sequence of adventures, Lead- 
ing a lost convoy of mules, he stumbles 
upon a major engagement, passes 
through a barrage, and finds himself the 
custodian of 40 kamerad Germans, whom 
he delivers, with his mules, into the 
French lines. For this he receives the 
Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished 
Service Cross. He rambles over most of 
France, attaching himself for rations 
several times a day wherever there is the 
aroma of an A. E. F. kitchen. He wins 
honors and money through the stevedore 
efforts of his squad, having hired fur- 
loughed French African colonials to do 
its work, and only the vicissitudes of war 
prevent him from amassing a fortune in 
renting these willing black folks, well 
paid in cigarettes and American money, 
to the French agriculturists. He _ be- 
comes a hero once more, quite accidental- 
ly, through the episode of a spilled soap 
tank that saved a fleet of food ships— 
but it’s unfair to book and reader to put 
the tale in any but the author’s words. 
When the armistice is signed he figures 
like a pawn of fate in the Peace Confer- 
ence, and eventually reaches the U. S. A. 
after one false start that lands him 
among the wild men of Senegal. It is an 
amazing, breathless, side-splitting book. 
“The Wildcat,” by Hugh Wiley; George H. 

Doran Co., New York. 











Switch Tender: “And what was the 
terrible fight about down at the freight 
yards this morning?” 

Track-Walker: “Sure now, ’twas all 
over a young elephant what a circus man 
wanted to ship to Saint Looey. Murphy 
said it was nursery stock, O’Brien 
claimed it should go at trunk rates, and 
Dugan swore they should bill it as a baby 
grand !” —Life, 

* + 
THE SLATE 

When we first went to school, we had 
a slate. Its frame was bound in red 
felt, so that it would not make a noise 
on the desk. In one end of this frame 
there was a hole, and in the hole were 
tied two pieces of string; from one 
string dangled a slate pencil and from 
the other a small sponge. This sponge 
was generally stiff and dry, owing to the 
disinclination of the teacher to let us 
leave our seat ever and anon and dip the 
sponge into the drinking water bucket. 
The absence of a wet sponge irked us 
but little, however; when the slate be- 
“ame covered with writing, it could be 
licked clean in a very short time. If you 
don’t remember how a slate tastes, we 
can’t imagine where you were brought 
up. 

Plate pencils required sharpening only 
if they got all gummy, or if they broke 
off short. You did not sharpen them 
with a knife; you went outside and 
rubbed them on the stone step. When 
you got a new slate pencil, it was sharp- 
ened, and it was gray in color. Half of 
it—from the butt end to the middle— 
had a glued-on wrapping of gilt paper; 
but the pencil usually broke off just 
above this wrapper, the first time you 
wrote with it. And it did not remain 
gray, but turned black very quickly. If 
you lost all your halves of slate pencils 
that you could write with, you were 
obliged to soak the gilt paper off the 
other halves. This was difficult, for the 
glue was of a very adhesive sort, and its 
taste was quite offensive. Perseverance 
and sharp teeth could only partially re- 
move it; sticky bits clung to it forever. 

We merely mention all this because we 
discovered the other day that our 10- 
year-old boy had not only never possessed 
a slate, but had never even seen one! It 
seems that modern schools consider slates 
unsanitary. What an idea! 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
* 7 


An American bride went to live in that 
far-away American dependency, the 
Philippine Islands, where all household 
servants are native “boys.” 

One day, just as she had finished 
dressing, the boy entered the room. 

“Juan!” she rebuked. “You should 
never enter my room without knocking; 
you might have found me dressing.” 

“Oh, no, Sefiora,” he reassured her, “I 
watch through the keyhole!” —Life. 

. * * 

“You poor, poor woman!” exclaimed 
the lady uplifter. “Can I do anything 
for you?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the slum dweller. 
“Set down on that broken chair an’ tell 
me what all them fine clothes of yours 
cost.” —Birmingham Age-Herald, 

. + 


Mrs. Scrapley: “I really don’t know 
what would happen, Richard, if ever you 
agreed with me on any subject.” 

Scrapley: “Something serious, prob- 
ably, for we’d be dead wrong.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
9. .@ 

It is said that a single bone will en- 
able scientists to build up the whole 
skeleton of any animal or fish. But this 
is nothing. The average woman can take 





1200 


a single hint and reconstruct the skeleton 
in her neighbor’s closet.”—Dallas News. 
* * 


The near-sighted connoisseur and his 
fashionable wife were doing the latest 
art exhibition with critical care. 

“That’s the ugliest portrait I’ve ever 
seen,” he cried angrily, striving vainly for 
a better view of the abomination. 

“Come away, you fool,” hissed the 
woman, “you’re looking at yourself in a 
mirror!” —Judge. 

* #* 

“If you think that I’m going out with 
you in that disgraceful costume, you’re 
entirely mistaken,” exclaimed the indig- 
nant lover on perceiving his fiancée’s ball 
dress, 

“I thought, somehow, you’d say that,” 
a his fiancée, with a contented 
sigh, “so I’ve made arrangements for 
George to call for me.” 

—Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* #*# 

Parke: “My wife is a nice woman, but 
she simply has no idea about money.” 

Lane: “Perhaps you have never given 
her a chance to find out about it.”—Life. 

* * 


Briggs: “They waited to be sure they 
were going to keep Smith before putting 
his name on the electric button.” 

Griggs: “And then—” 

“He got another job.” —Life, 

* *# 

“Lottarox was telling me that he has 
been trying for six months without suc- 
cess to get a passage to see the battle- 
fields of France.” 

“Evidently the wind has changed. He 
spent two years trying not to see them 
with success.”—A merican Legion Weekly. 

> 

Mrs. Gadd (after the quarrel): “It is 
so provoking! To think that I could have 
squelched Mrs. Spink so easily instead of 
giving her the last word.” 

Sympathetic Friend: “And why didn’t 
you, dear?” 

Mrs. Gadd: “Why, by the time I had 
finished what I was already talking about, 
the thing that I really wanted the most 
to say had slipped my mind.” —Life. 

* + 


Disgusted rrofessor: “What did you 
come to college for, anyway? You are 
not studying.” 

Bobby Rahrah: “Well, mother says it’s 
to fit me for the presidency; Uncle Jim, 
to sow my wild oats; sister Helen, to get 
a chum for her to marry, and dad, to 
bankrupt the family.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

“Did your brother-in-law leave with- 
out warning?” 

“Not presizely,” replied the gaunt Mis- 
sourian. “He borrowed six bits from me 
the day before he left and then whipped 
me for wanting to know when I was 
likely to get ’em back, if ever.” —Life. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by e North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








NIGHT MILLER WANTED FOR A 100-BBL 
spring and winter wheat mill at good 
salary. Address 3578, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN IOWA MILL, 300 BBLS CAPACITY, 
wants competent second miller; pay good 
Wages and guarantee steady work. Ad- 
dress 3557, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








WE HAVE AN OPENING IN OUR MILL 
for a competent second miller; we will pay 
good wages to the right man; steady work 
assured. Lidgerwood Milling Co., Lidger- 
wood, N, D. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er; write us giving your age, milling ex- 
perience and references. Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN WISHES 
connection with northern mill as travelling 
salesman. Address 3582, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER; EIGHT- 
hour tricks; state age, salary expected and 
experience, Address 3547, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED AT ONCE—CHIEF ENGINEER, 
600-bbl capacity mill; steady employment, 
good wages. Address 3586, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—AN ASSISTANT OR SECOND 
miller for part day and night work; good 
pay and a steady job in a large, modern, 
concrete fireproof mill. Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Man of strong, aggressive personal- 
ity, honest and not afraid of work, 
to represent us in New England ter- 
ritory; ability to secure and hold 
large volume of business necessary; 
good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 3567, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





OHIO MILL WANTS TRAFFIC MANAGER; 
one with railroad and mill experience pre- 
ferred; give all particulars and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 3544, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
Wanted—Salesman with established 
flour trade, carload lots. Only those 
capable of earning $5,000 or over 
yearly need apply. Address “5S,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York 
City. 





WANTED, BY LARGE EASTERN FLOUR 
mill, man familiar with production, pack- 
ing and stock records; state fully age, 
experience and salary expected and give 
references. Reply H, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York City. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—An experienced flour 
salesman for central and north- 
ern New York state. Kansas 
mill extending development in 
that direction will make liberal 
arrangements with aggressive 
salesman who is well acquainted 
with all classes buyers in that 
territory. Address 3563, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—BY MILL LOCATED IN BUF- 
falo district, making spring- and winter- 
wheat flours, two experienced salesmen; 
one for western, the other for eastern, 
Pennsylvania, Give experience, references 
and salary expected. Address 3584, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by aggressive Kansas mill with 
established trade; he must be 
experienced, successful, and 
thoroughly acquainted with New 
England; liberal and permanent 
arrangements will be made with 
the man who can qualify. Ad- 
dress 3562, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER WANTED 
for our 400-bbl plansifter mill; advise ex- 
perience had, age, nationality, past and 
present employers, salary expected and 
how soon could come; in fact, give com- 
plete particulars in first letter. Prange 
Milling Co., New Douglas, Madison County, 
Til. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY SIZE; 
good wages expected; have own tools and 
best of references; state wages; steady 
job wanted. Address 3570, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR MAN, EXPERIENCED IN BOTH 
selling and office routine, wishes position 
with good spring-wheat mill; would pre- 
fer sales department at home office, Ad- 
dress 3583, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS ASSISTANT CHEMIST IN LARGE MILL 
or head chemist in small mill; desire 
change; now employed; good reference; 
capable of handling both wheat and corn 
analysis; state salary. Address 3587, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO 
sales-manager; understand the process of 
milling and have had considerable experi- 
ence in sales correspondence and calling 
on large buyers; at present employed. Ad- 
dress 3571, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY FLOUR SALESMAN WITH MANUFAC- 
turer, jobber or branch office on local or 
near-by territory; had considerable adver- 
tising, publicity and development experi- 
ence, and familiar with dairy feeds and all 
mixed feeds. Address 3585, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


A 35,000-BBL NEW ENGLAND FLOUR, 
feed and grain salesman, 40 years of age, 
selling in car lots, bakers and jobbers, 
knows territory, spring or winter; salary, 
commission or good drawing account with 
a contract. Address 3507, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

STRONG SALESMAN, PRODUCING GOOD 
volume in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Tennessee, wants connection 
with active mill that will co-operate for 
this business; spring or winter wheat; sal- 
ary and bonus arrangement. Address 3564, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER WHO IS 
also a practical miller; as the milling 
industry assumes its normal course it will 
require thorough milling experience to 
manage a mill successfully; if you are 
in need of such a manager write to 3537, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS OFFICE MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager; 12 years’ experience as cost- 
accountant, auditor, and office manager; 
well versed in installing accounting sys- 
tems for milling concerns and accustomed 
to handling a large office force; best of 
references; western Washington or western 
Oregon preferred, Address 3568, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERT SALESMAN—I WISH TO REP- 
resent some large spring or Kansas wheat 
mill in the eastern territory with head- 
quarters in New York, on a commission 
basis, with a nominal drawing account of 
$50 per week to cover expenses; can pro- 
duce excellent results with a good flour 
and competitive prices if the mill is able 
to ship in large lots on short notice; am 
only interested in representing a mill that 
is looking for a large eastern distribution, 
or desirous of increasing the present sales; 
at the present time I am earning over 
$12,000 per year on a commission basis, 
and unless you can show me that you have 
a good flour and are able to supply same 
in large lots I would not be interested, 
Reply, with full details, to Box 3552, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











HAVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY IN A 
thriving North Dakota city that I will 
trade for a flour mill or complete flour 
equipment. Address 3566, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


ne 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOUR AND CORN- 
meal mill, water power, or controlling in- 
terest, to a practical miller. A. C. Burnett 
Co., Cadiz, Ky. 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 80-BBL 
capacity steam-power flour mill, located in 
Cyrus, Minn; excellent wheat territory; 
price, $10,000. For further information 
write Kolb Investment Co., Bagley, Minn, 


FOR SALE—50 TO 60-BBL PLANSIFTER 
mill, in the garden spot of Minnesota; big 
territory for exchange trade; would take 
some good farm land in exchange. Ad- 
dress 3538, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 











MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL OF 350 BBLS 
daily capacity, located in best part of 
southern Manitoba; building solid brick, 
elevator capacity 60,000 bus; warehouse 
holds 16 carloads; Canadian Pacific and 
Great Northern railways; good local trade; 
reasonable price and terms to suitable 
buyer. Address Box 1000, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Toronto, Ont. 








POSITION DESIRED BY EXPERIENCED 
young lady bookkeeper and stenographer 
with milling or grain firm; also thorough- 
ly familiar with billing and general office 
work; A-1 references. Address 3580, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO BUCKLEY DISINTE- 
grators, No. 0, as good as new. Hector 
Co-operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





September 8, 1920 


FOR SALE—FOUR WHEAT HEATERs: 
one Beal steamer; two Victor heaters; tw. 
No. 1 Turner hot pan heaters, size No. |. 
euler of F. F, Turner, Thief River Fal's, 

nn, 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 














WANTED—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
square sifter, 4 sections, 14 sieves «d: 
equipped with wire on silk for 4 breaks. 
We also want to buy bran, feed and fi ur 
packers, centrifugal reels, Alsop bleach rs, 
attrition and 2-pair-high feed mills, lea: ). 
er belting, shafting and pulleys. Our new 
list is just out. Write for it. Mills \a.- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of (C))y- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ Nationa! 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





CEREAL LABORATORY 
FOR SALE 


Complete in every detail. Most 
Practically 
new. Some parts never used, 
Suitable for bakery or mill. 
For further particulars address 
3581, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


modern appliances, 





Live 

FLOUR SALESMEN 
(including brokers) 
who are now handling 
only wheat flour 

may increase 

their incomes 

by working a 

Good Rye Account— 
We mean 

a good mill 

well managed 

and favorably located— 
The Globe Mill 

at Watertown 

is one of the 

Very Best Rye Mills 
in Wisconsin, 

the best rye State 

in America— 

We have some vacant 
territory you might 
work with profit— 
Better Write us. 

The Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis, 








Our New Big Bulletin No. 25) 
Contains some unusual bargains in 
MOTORS— ENGINES 
Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Plant and Milling Equipment 

‘or your copy— 


Send f Now. 
Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 
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(Oo. | 
ni CARS FOR GRAIN LOADING 
For Sale 1600 60,000 and 40,000 lbs capacity Refrigerator Ample Grain 
; Cars. In good condition, suitable for grain loading. * 
nen Tight roofs. With refrigerator car or sliding box car doors. Prompt Elevator Capacity 
—_ delivery in lots of 10 to 100 cars. 
. A Inspection and delivery at Milwaukee, Wis. With your flour or cereal mill 
new located in Sioux City, you are cer- 
= UNION REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT COMPANY ects anny eer ones 
Station C. MILWAUKEE, WIS. of raw materials from the giant, 
; modern grain elevators recently 
, ° completed. 
, 
| ie f These great elevators have a capa- 
eg 6 8 city of many million bushels. 
. arg They: are equipped with every 
n G3 ¥ P eye 
: caraiee modern facility—the last word - 
BS c eR i i in elevator construction. 
; Ws 3 wr . 
eR nie 8) Ee Cn Look to Sioux City for your logi- 
patel rt ee estnut, cal location. Write for interest- 
4) idistrict. ing milling information today. 
Pe every 
acca CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
: SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 
JAMES CHAPPELLE, Manager. 
THE NEW CARTER 
SLIDES DISC SEPARATOR 
Buy one and grind clean wheat. 
FOR MOTION PICTURE hand-picked separation. 
CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
ADVERTISING 607 5th Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 
—_ Get Your oe 
Before the Public by , . , ia 
Using Norton Slides. ENOZ KILLS Senin irate pe nr, Cre Dhar 
Moths and Weevil Pervie'ind teas OLINE SUPERIOR 
NORTON SLIDE CO. Beane meee haa Se, IE, aittele 
i i i i ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 705 North Wells Street CHICAGO MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
ee > Flour Mill Appraisers 
Trademarks Seccigu tomas We pet of Appraising P A 1 H 
Trade Mark Experts Established Over Half Mills and Elevators ! ut ppetite in 4 
Century. :) les istered ee 
ay he ke COATS & BURCHARD CO. Millers’ Your Advertising 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE .17- YHTO 
WOE SN We WASHINGTON, D.C. Address: 15-45. W. Bim St, OMIUAGO, TLd,, h —with high-class illustra- 
Exc ange tions in natural colors. 
Elmhurst Building for Maan: flour. Let us 
: mhurst Bu tell you how they have 
PAUL & PAUL The Most Expert Miller 924 Baltimore Ave. sold =) peas for numer- 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors story torts to know well his wheat, our Kansas City watery" 
Patents Procured and ‘Trade-Marks and feeds. Mo Buckbee Mears Company 
Registered in All Countries The Columbus Laboratories > ST. PAUL 
84 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 31 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Figure Percentages 
Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising | ore siihour. Price. €6.50. Write Riverside Code riteetzmeae™ 
Flour We have devoted our entire time Equip your pack- for Bulletin128, g existence. oO 
for 35 ek to oa Seem. ers with Durant Mfg. Co z Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
Correspondence solicited. D Mil k Wi fe port millers of America. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS urant WOREIBO, WER, Per copy, $4.00. Grindi nd 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. ° For sale by all its branches and rin ing a 
Branches : NewYork, Chicago, San Francisco Pa c ker Ta l 1 D | ro) The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Corru gatin g 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. ; BAGS OF QUALITY = 
08 Week Be CHICAGO, ILL. Bureau of Engr aving Tat eB. We ’ High-Grade Work 
Millers save the increased Freight Expense MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BAG & COTTON MILLS ° . * 
ind avoid delays by railroad congestion Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing Twin City Machine Co. 
1rough the use of Pool cars which we dis- Plates in one or more colors. Three-color a Boe # . a 
ribute at the lowest cost. Process Plates a specialty. One of the ATLANTA: NEW ORLEANS GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
36-Car Switch—Insurance Rate 15¢ largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8S. $T. LOUIS -DALLAS-BROOKLYN Minneapolis, Minn. 
—— 
Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills ERNST& ERNST WB Seer 
Sie m hredded, lightly salted— 
tand inetaibadiows, ane engeclty, Wiehe ipestatiy Mii Miser sine seeeeguaingn tor ecmiame polls AUDITS - SYSTEMS excess sweetening. A small chew lasts 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘Book of f Receipts’’ and satisfies. 
and "Milling Lessons” 75e each; “Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the * ‘Miller TAX SERVICE 
jis and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- ben beavernre Beemer Made by bw mead da A ama 
_ eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, FIRST NATL. SOO LINE BLDG. 1107 Broadway, New York City 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Leader in High Quality 









WHEAT FLOUR 


Always Uniform 


H. H. KING, Presipent Minneapolis, 





Always Reliable 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


Minn., U.S. A. 
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Made by 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALLAHER, Vice-President and Manager 









The Standard of Standards 
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The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 








Daily Capacity 


“BEST OF ALL” Senn 


Great Northern Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















, 


We are making hulled poultry barley, 
ground feed barley and barley feed. 


Let us send samples and quotations. 


Fruen Cereal Company, Minneapolis 















